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A MISSISSIPPI RIVER ROMANCE. 


BY PHILIP 8. WARNE, 


AUTHOR OF “A HARD CROWD,” ‘‘ THE CREOLE 
COUSINS,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MAN. 


Sr. Lours a quarter of a century since! 

Leaning carelessly against the fore-guards of 
one of the many steamboats lying along her 
levee, stood a man who in physique displayed 
that perfect adaptation of parts best described 
by the epithet elegant, The idea’ was further 
carried out in matters of dress, from his spot- 
less linen to the kid gloves which incased his 
hands, whence the eae by which he was 
familiarly known—" Elegant ” Egbert. 

A close observer, studying his face while he 
was absorbed in the animated scene spread out 
before and below him—the transportation of 
freight to and from the deck of the steamer by 
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a double line of hurrying roustabouts, the arri- 
val and departure of passengers, etc.—might 
have detected something, whether of the eyes 
or lips, or both, which bespoke a soul over- 
shadowed by a great sorrow. But struggling 
through the film, so to speak, of sadness, there 
appeared in his eyes a hard look, and about his 
lips a stern set which told the soul’s fierce pro- 
test. 

Suddenly the man starts; his face lights, dis- 
pelling the shadow like a burst of sunshine; and 
with a half-suppressed ejaculation he bends over 
the guard. 

An open barouche sweeps down the levee, 
a gentleman leaps out, assists two ladies to 
alight, and escorts them on board the steam- 


er. 

The gentleman is tall and well-formed, with 
the off-hand frankness of a kindly nature born 
to command. Blessed with a sanguine tempera- 
ment and the sound health of an active life un- 
impaired by dissipation, Felix Cornish is ready 
to grasp every honest man by the hand and slap 
him on the back for a clever fellow. _ According 
to his philosophy, only upstarts and dyspeptics 
stand on their dignity. And yet there is that 
about him which shows that, his pride once 
roused, he could be as immovable as a cliff of 
granite. 

Of Mrs. Cornish, Felix’s mother, we need 
only say here that she has that hauteur of 
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manner not unfrequently affected by ladies who 
pride themselves on their family. F. F. V. is 
with her an ever-present consciousness, 

But it is the younger lady who claims Elegant 
Egbert’s attention. 

It was a happy inspiration that fixed upon 
the name of Sibyl for her. With her tall form 
vestured in the flowing draperies of the East, 
and her dark face alight with holy enthusiasm, 
she might well have served asthe oracle of 
some weird grove, or as a priestess in some 
grand old temple. In more modern costume, 
and surrounded by the civilization which has 
wrested the temporal scepter from the church 
and put ‘Old Probabilities” in the place of 
omen and augury, she takes her place as a 
social queen, where her glowing brunette beauty 
sends a warm thrill to the heart of every ob- 
server. 

When this woman passed from Iiis view, the 
swift pallor of pain overspread Elegant Egbert’s 
face, He set his teeth with a tremulous inhala- 
tion that was almost a sob, and clenched his 
hand so fiercely that the glove split across the 
back, 

The paroxysm was as brief as it was in- 
tense. 

Then a sardonic laugh rose to his lips. 

“ Bah!” he muttered; ‘‘ I thought I was done 
with such folly. What can such as she be to 
one like me? Me!” 
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And he seemed to spit the word forth, so 
withering was his self-contempt. 


Thrice the steamboat whistles blew their dis- | ness. 


cordant signal. The bow bell was rung, the 
gangplanks hauled aboard, and the nose of the 
‘River Queen ” swung out into the stream. 

Impatiently Elegant Egbert brushed the cold 
drops of sweat from his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief, and raised his hat, baring his throb- 
hing: temples to the cool breeze caused by the 
motion of the boat as she gained headway down 
the stream. 

When they had passed below the city, he saw 
the last red streaks of departing day. Then the 
full moon rose, a blood-red disk, above the trees 
along the eastern bank of the river. 

For perhaps half an hour the solitary man 
stood looking straight before him in gloomy in- 
trospection. Then he roused himself with an 
impatient shake. 

Removing his 


* 


loves, one of which had been 
destroyed as we have described, he rolled them 
together and threw them into the river. Be- 
fore donning a fresh pair, which he drew from 
his pocket, he stretched out his right hand in 
the darkness, which the red moon as yet did 
little toward dispelling, and muttered, fiercely: 

“When God willed that the hand of every 
man should be turned against Cain, he branded 
him on the forehead!” 

After _a momentary pause, during which he 
breathed hard through his set teeth, he burst 
into a discordant laugh, and said: 

“Poor Cain!” 

With painstaking deliberation he drew on the 
gloves and adjusted them to the hand. 

‘Now back to the farce of life!” he sneered, 
and entered the lighted cabin. 

The first sight that met his view was Felix 
— chatting easily with the clerk of the 

at, 

The first sound that greeted his ear was a 
man’s voice raised in unbridled distress, crying: 

“Ah! mon Dieu! Mon argent, cest ma vie! 
Helene! Helene! Jetai perdu!” (Oh, God! 
My money is my life! Helene! Helene! I have 
lost’ you!) 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WOES OF M. BOURDOINE. 

At asmall round table in the forward end of 
the River Queen sat a fair specimen of a Missis- 
sippi river gambler of the old school, yclept 
“Tong Jack.” Every inch of his six feet of 
stature proclaimed the ‘‘sport”—a white bea- 
ver bell-crown hat, with a ‘‘ weeper” a hand in 

~ breadth; mustaches waxed to needle-points; 
neckcloth gay with red and yellow; blue 
“claw -hammer ” coat wlth brass buttons; gaudy 
waistcoat; cross-bar pantaloons, very tight in 
the legs and strapped down over gray-checked 
gaiter-tops; a heavy-linked gold chain, reach- 
ing round the neck; diamond studs; skull and 
cross-bone sleeve-buttons in cameo; and a large 
amethyst seal ring. Add to this, a ratan cane, 
as slender as a willow wand, and, held in leash 
by a silken cord, a diminutive bull-dog, not 
more than six inches in hight. 

Vis-a-vis with Long Jack sat a dapper little 
Frenchman, whose most marked feature was an 
enormous imperial and mustache, in better pro- 
portion for the Cardiff giant than for its actual 
wearer. He spoke with that lightning volu- 
bility only attained by his volatile nation, ac- 
companying his words with a play of -gesture 
simply wonderful in its intensity of expression 
and abruptness of transition. 

Now his fingers were spread and his shoulders 
shrugged up to his ears, while there was left 

ry an inch of deeply corrugated forehead 
between his arched brows and the roots of his 
hair. Anon he ran his fingers through his hair, 
and shook his head from side to side, as if on 
the verge of distraction. At one moment he 
laughed until the tears ran down his cheeks, 
and the next he was the impersonation of utter 


woe. 

‘Ah! Monsieur Longe Jaque,” he sighed, ‘I 
see you have ze heart sympathetique. ou vill 
note refuse to drope ze tear vis un des misera- 
bles ! (one of the wretched ones). 

‘Helas! ze heart of ze exile is heavy! Paris! 
Paris! vat spote in ze vide, vide world, is like 
Paris, adorable ! é 

“Tama young man. I live in ze housetop— 
five story. Eh, bien! Ihave air and sunlight. 
So moche ze better for my art. I paint—paint 
—paint. Am I tired?—puff! puff! puff!—I have 
my pipe. Am ee tap! tap! tap!— 
four stai hing! 1 filip my sou on ze coun- 
ter—‘Bon Gtr, Madame Gouchement. Un pe- 

{ tit pate, sil vous plait. Voila mon souper! 
Lea ge * Mrs. Sour “= en 
pasty, if you please.’ Behold my supper! 

i lonely? Le sick? am I sad#—allons ! allons ! 
(away )—ah! le grand Boulevard! Ze light— 
twinkle! twinkle! twinkle! Ze horse—prance! 
prance! prance! Ze music—trom! pom! pom! 
Ze lady smile—ze child laugh—ze soljair marsh! 
isarsh! marsh! Beautie, per, happiness 

vie! (Ah! thatis 


ee Ah! cela c'est 
jife!) ; 

“And monami! mon ami! le Jardin Ma- 
bille ! 
wha! ha! ha 
ha!” 


Ha! ha! ha! ha! Mille diables! Ha! 
! Ob, mon Dieu! Hal ha! ha! 
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In the wild conjurings of his recollections the 
volatile Frenchman had lost every trace of sad- 
He launched forth into a description of 

the famous Parisian resort, until Long Jack re- 
called him to the original purpose of his narra- 
tion by the question: 

“And Helene accompanied you 
visits?” 

‘Ah! Helene! Helene!” sighed M. Bourdoine. 
plunging again into the depths of woe. But 
must tell you the tale melancholique. 

*T love my art—I adore my art! When ze 
sun shine and ze bird sing I have my little holi- 
day in la campagne—vat you call—countrie. I 
lie on my back under ze tree. I vatch the vite 
cloud sail in ze bleu. Ze rivair tinkle! tinkle! 
tinkle! ze bird tweet! tweet! tweet! Keoute! 
(hark!) vat Lhear? A voice angelique! I start; 
I rise so—on my elbow; I look here, I peep 
zere, 

“Ah! mon Dieu! vat heavenly sight meet my 
view! A form celestial! A naiad vis ze hair 
flowing like sunbeams! Her leetle foot, vite— 
ah! ciel / vat shall I say?—like a lily float in ze 
vater of the streamlet. Ze vater kiss ze foot 
and laugh. Ze sun peep, but ze tree put up his 
leaf-hand to hide ze ankle. 

* Grace de Dieu! eet is romantic! Moi! (L}) 
—I am jealous of zee little bird zat shall look! 
Thold my breath, I put my hand on my heart. 
Allons, done !—she looks up!—she sees me. 

“Ah! she scream so. Like zo fawn afright, 
she jump up and shall run away. 

*** Pardon! mille pardons!” Lery; ‘ma’m’selle 
shall have no fear. Who shall harm vone [of 
soche divine beautie? -See! I am a painter. 
Ma’m’selle shall let me put her form peerless, 
her smile angelique, on my canvas. Ah! I 
shall paint a picture zat shall hang in ze Palais 
Royal lig 

** Allons, donc ! she blush, she laugh, she sit 
again on ze rivair bank. arrange her robe! 
Ah! vone shall take care!—so! Now ze foot 
peep from under ze robe, ze hair ripple over ze 
shouldair, ze eyes—ah, le ciel n’est pas si bleu! 
(the sky is not so blue!) 

“T paint, I make love! My divinity smile; 
she drop her head on my shouldair; I feel her 
heart flutter like ze bird; I drink ze perfume of 
her breath. Grace a Diew! la belle Helene est la 
mienne! (Thank God! the beautiful Helene is 
my own)!” 

** And you marry her and take her to Paris?” 
asked Long Jack. 

“‘Marier! repeated M. Bourdoine, with a 
shrug of amazement. ‘ Pourquoi? (where- 
fore) Diable! I am noterich. Vere-of shall 
I furnish a house? Vere-of shall I hire servants? 
Vere-of shall I buy ze horse and carriage? Hh, 
bien! I have no establishment. My art is 
adorable—my art is divine; but ven Ihave my 
chocolate in ze morning, my ragout at noon, 
and my petit pate at night—sacrebleu ! I have 
no sou left! 

“No. I tell to la belle Helene ze beautie of 
Paris until her eyes sparkle like ze drop of 
vater in ze stream. Vone veek I tarry vis ze 
bird and tree and flower. Ven I go back to m 
garret in ze house-top, my affinite, la belle 
Hellene, is nestling in my heart! Hh, bien! 
verefore shall ve call in ze notary or ze priest to 
plate vis iron ze golden link zat bind us?—ze 
tie celestial ze affinite of ze soul? 

‘*Tn ze housetop ve make a paradise, vis vone 
Adam and vone Eve. It note take money to do 
zat—no servant, no equipage, no establishment. 
I have my art, my chocolate, my ragout, my 

etit pate—ciel sur monde ! (heaven on earth Vt 
tare Helene angelique! And Helene!—she is 
nimble of ze finger and shall make toys. She 
sing ze whole day long! Vy note?—she have 
her Gaspard! 

‘*Helas!” sighed M. Bourdoine, indicating by 
voice, look and gesture the beginning of the sad 
portion of his story, ‘‘in ze evening I take my 
divinite to ze opera. Parblew! her smile 1s 
like ze shimmer of angel vings! Her eyes 
sparkle, her cheeks flush, she on ny, arm 
and tremble, and pant, so—ha! ha! ha!’ 

And M. Bourdoine, with vivid Peroni, 
reproduced the excitement and delight of an 
impulsive girl on her initiation to the won- 
ders of a French play-house. 

* All ze way home she can note valk. She 
dance, she skip, she caper. Vonce more in ze 
housetop paradise, she cry: ‘ Le ballet! le bal- 
let P ae Dieu! ve two must dance ze ballet! 

“ Bote my divinite have no costume—yat you 
call?—tight. Nmporte! (no matter!) La Na- 
ture had her given vone costume unapproach- 
able! Grand ciel! cela fut une danze aux 
dieux! (Great Heaven! there was a dance for 
the gods!) 

‘« All day long she smile and smile, and valk a 
petits pas (with tripping steps) and ven ze night 
come she ery; ‘ Le ballet! le ballet P_ She sit on 
my knee; she twine her lovely arms about my 
neck; her fragrant lips kiss mine; vis her silken 
| she pat my cheek. ‘Mon cher Gaspard, 
le ballet ! le ballet!’ VenIfrown she peep un- 
der my brows vis her starry eyes, and she say, 
so sweet: ‘ Aimable Gaspard ! N’aimes tu_pas 
ta petite cherie? (Amiable Gaspard! Don’t 
ee your little dearie?) Le ballet! le bal- 


“Shall I say no¢ Sacreblewt I am note ze 


in these 


Fe a 


| stick or ze stone! Tam flesh and blood! Last 


night, to-night, to-morrow night ve go to ze bal- 

| let. Ze manager sees Helene—her beaute ar- 
gelique, her vivacite childlike—eh bien! vas 
eye does note! 

‘“* Helas! yone leetle moment, vone moment 
execrable! I leave my angelique Helene alone. 
Ah! mon ami, pity ze misfortune! Ze manager 
—le diable in ze drama of my life—invade my 
paradise and tempt my Eve vis ze ballet! 

“Oh! mot miserable! No more my divinite 
dance for me alone! I see her behind ze foot- 
light. I hear ze house resound vis ze vocifera- 
tion of ze public, gone mad vis ze ravishment of 
her beaute and of her grace. 

“Oh! moi miserable! in my lost paraded I 
have a grand ladie; bote vere is my Helene an- 
gelique, my childlike Helene? Ze flatteric, ze 
bouquet, ze jewelrie! Ah/ grace de ciel! ma 
petite! ma paurre petite ! (grace of heaven! my 

ittle one! my poor little one!) 

““Vone night I go home—oh! moi miserable ! 
On ze pillow vich her head seraphique has press- 
ed is a bit of paper; a bouquet of forget-me- 
note shall hide ze writing execrable, zat it note 
tell me my Helene, ze affinite of my soul, has 
gone to America. On ze table is her handker- 
chief. See, monsieur ! zis frail relique.” 

From his breast-pocket M. Bourdoine pro- 
duced a dainty lace handkerchief, yellow with 
years and handling, and buried his face in 
it, to check his fast-falling tears, while he 
moaned; 

“Helene! Helene! ceur de mon cewur! (core 
of my heart!)” 

For a time the narrator was dissolved in a 
passion of tears. He soon recovered, and went 
on: 

“ Monsieur of ze heart sympathetique shall 
pardon ze outward manifestation of bereave- 
ment vere ze spirit has been broken for twenty 
long year. For twenty year I have follow ze 
affinite of my soul. I hear of her now here, 
now here! I go—helas/ she is flown! Now I 
have vord from her in Memphis. Ah! mon- 
siewr, ze steamboat stand still! ze veel go back- 
vard! T pant! Ifly! Helene! Helene! je viens! 
(I come!) 


CHAPTER IIL. 
DESPAIR AND GRATITUDE A LA MODE FRAN~ 


CAISE. 

Lone Jack had not plied M. Bourdoine with 
“ ze distillation Amerique ” for nothing. Though 
vital to our chronicle, the story to which we 
have just listened was merely incidental to the 
gambler’s deep-laid scheme. Its real purpose 
was seen in the fact that two minutes after the 
close of the narration of his life-sorrow M. 
Bourdoine’s whole soul was engrossed in pairs, 
triplets and fours-of-a-kind; fulls, flushes and 
straights. : 

Waxing hilarious with success and furious at 
loss, trembling with anticipation when he heid 
a good hand and frowning with vexation whe: 
fortune proved niggar¢ly, the impulsive French- 
man was to the gambler as an open book, ; 

On his part Long Jack’s face was as impassi- 
ble as that of his little bull-dog. 

Beginning within reasonable bounds, the 
stakes were increased, as M. Bourdoine wis 
goaded to recklessness by alcohol and loss, until 
the Frenchman leaped ‘to his feet, tearing his 
hair, and crying the words that arrested Ele- 
gant Egbert’s attention when he entered the sa- 
loon of the steamboat: ' 

“Ah! mon Diew! Mon argent, c’est ma vie! 
Helene! Helene! Je tai perdu!” 

Bursting through the circle of spectators 
grouped abgut the table, he staggered a few 
steps blindly, a pistol-barrel gleamed in the 
jamphet and a sharp report startled every- 
body aboard the boat. 

But the tragedy was prevented. Elegant 
Egbert had lea) forward and caught the hand 
of the momentarily insane Frenchman, so that 
the ball piereed the cabin ne 

“ Allons donc!” cried the desperate man, 
melodramatically. ‘‘Stope me note. Je salue 
la mort! (I death!) Helene! Helene! Je 
ai perdu!” : : 

“Why, Monsieur Bourdoine, what is the mat- 
ter?” 

It was the voice of Felix Cornish, and the 

er d the would-be suicide, and con- 
strained his attention. - ; J 

“ Ah! gracea Diew! Eet is Monsieur Cor- 
neesh!” cried the Frenchman, recognizing his 
detainer; and without more ado clasped him in 
his arms and wept on his breast. 

The forward end of the cabin was now filled 
with an excited crowd called from all parts of 
the boat. Several ladies had now come before 
the curtain which Magee ee off the rear end of 
the cabin for their especial use, and stood pale 
and trembling spectators on the outskirts of the 


throng. ; 

What is it all about, gentlemen?’ asked 
Felix Cornish, making himself heard above the 
Babel of voices. : 

Half a dozen vouchsafed the information, 
when M. Bourdoine himself took the word from 


eir lips. 
sf ‘Ah! Monsieur Corn ing mille dollars } 
five thousand dollars! ‘All ve gacy nant of 
ven, by vich I l recover lu belle Helene 
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—ze affinite of my soul! Ah! mon bon ami, vat 
have | bote to die? Behold! behold!” 

And dragging Felix to the table he picked up 
his now empty pocket-book and flourished it 
pet his head, much as a stage-Indian flourishes 
a scalp. 

From the pocket-book slipped a_ten-dollar 
gold-piece which had been overlooked. Picking 
it up the Frenchman displayed it between his 
finger and thumb. 

“ Voila le dernier souvenir Wun pauvre sot! 
(Behold the last remembrancer of a poor (piti- 
able) fool!)” he cried, and added, with a sardonic 
laugh: ‘ Parbleu! Wun sot pauvre! (of apoor 
(indigent) fool!) 

Tn his despair he could perpetrate a pun, by 
transposing the adjective pauvre. 

Then he threw the coin from him in stagy dis- 
dain, crying: 

** 4 la mort! a lamort! (to death! to death!”) 

“T won’t leave you without a stake,” said 
Long Jack, tendering his late adversary a hun- 
dred-dollar bill; “and I wish you better luck 
next time.” 

There was little an. cae in the act. It 
is a gambler’s superstition that it is unlucky to 
leave his victim without a dollar. 

M. Bourdoine waved the money back loftily. 

“ A hundred dollars!” he cried. ‘Ah, ciel ! 
vill zat find my Helene? No! no! ze rivair vill 
drown my sorrow!” 

The gold eagle which M. Bourdoine had tossed 
from him was snapped up and dropped into the 
pocket of the cabin-boy, who immediately as- 
sumed an unconscious air. But Egbert seen 
him, and now demanded restitution. 

When the coin was reluctantly yielded up to 
him, he said to M. Bourdoine: 

“ Wait, sir, until I see if I cannot retrieve 
your loss.” 

Turning to Long Jack, he pursued: 

“T presume, sir, you have no objections to 
resuming the game, with a change of adver- 
sary?” 

Long Jack looked up, and the eyes of the two 
men met. 

Both started, and turned a shade paler. 

A look of perplexity came into Long Jack’s 
eyes, and while he studied every lineament of 
the other’s face, he said slowly: 

“Tf I mistake not, 1 have the honor of meet- 
ing a gentleman sometimes known as Elegant 
Egbert?” 

*T am so known,” admitted Egbert. 

‘T have heard of you, and am greatly pleased 
to make your acquaintance. I am not wholly 
without reputation, I think I may say, as Long 
Jack. No, sir; I have no objections to meeting 
you when and where you will, stakes limited or 
unlimited, as you choose.” 

‘“*T only stipulate that each shall have a show 
for his money.” 

“Here, boy, bring us a dozen packs of 
cards.” 

For two hours neither Egbert nor Long Jack 

oke a word beyond the technical phrases of 
the game, Then the latter rose and said: 

“Mr. Egbert, I have had enough.” 

And addressing the crowd, with a smile 
which, under the circumstances, was: marked 
success, he pursued: 1 $y 

“T think, gentlemen, that you will all allow 
that ten thousand dollars at a sitting is not 
mean.” 

He was pale to the lips, but otherwise per- 
fectly self-possessed. 

What his secret thoughts were who could 
guess? It issafe toinfer that Elegant Egbert 
had not made in him a stanch friend. 

The successful contestant betrayed no emo- 
tion whatever, unless we take into account a 
slightly bored expression. 

Guietl he handed to M. Bourdoine five thou- 
sand dollars, and the original ten-dollar gold 
piece, while the remainder he put into the breast- 
pocket of his coat, with seemingly as little con- 
cern as if it were an old newspaper. 

But not so stoical was the Frenchman. With 
clasped hands and a face that was a study he 
gazed upon ths money for a time without touch- 
ing it. 

® Alt zo delusive siren zat shall vin all heart 
—ze arbiter of joy and pain—ze power zat shall 
give me back my Helene angelique, or deny her 
to my arms!” he apostrophized, in a sort of 
ecstasy. 

Then seizing upon the money he pressed it to 
his lips and heart, and shed tears upon it, mur- 
muring: 

“Give me back my Helene—eet is all I ask! 

* And to you, monsieur,” he pursved, raising 
his streaming eyes to Egbert’s face, ‘‘do I owe 
zis princely gift—note only my life, bote zat 
vich shall bring joy and brightness into my 
life! Ah, monsieur, accept ze adoration of vone 
grateful heart, zat wurst vis ze sentiment 
unutterable!” 

And but for his shortness of stature he would 
have fallen upon his benefactor’s neck, As it 
was, he clasped Egbert in his arms and bedewed 
his waistcoat with tears. ; 

More than one of the spectators smiled at the 
effusive gratitude of the emotional rath ad 
and one ellow muttered something about 
his being a ‘‘ dog-gone fool.” 

But. ing beneath the curtaimwhich se- 


‘> 


questered the ladies’ cabin were two fair young 
creatures who were differently impressed. 

Sibyl Cornish saw Elegant Egbert rest his 
hand kindly on M. Bourdoine’s shoulder, while 
into his face came an expression of gentleness 
which made her womanly heart go out to him 
in grateful Spee et. 

ooking about for some one with whom to 
share her emotions, she saw a petite blonde 
standing near her, with her face all alight with 
admiration, and perhaps something more. 

‘“‘He is a noble gentleman, I know,” said 
Sibyl, addressing the pretty stranger. ‘Do 

ou observe that he appreciates the gratitude of 
he Frenchman, where almost any man would 
be impatient at its demonstrativeness?”’ 

The blonde looked up with a glad smile. 

**Thank you,” she said. ‘‘ He is my brother.” 

“Indeed?” exclaimed Sibyl, with a slight 
flush. ‘And the man to whom he has been so 
generous is my old French master.” 

Impulsively she extended her hand, which the 
blonde clasped as cordially. 

Meanwhile the Frenchman was crying: 

* Ah! monsieur, you vill note deny me your 
name, vich Helene shall commend to ze saints 
in her prayers, and teach her little vones—if 
Heaven shall vouchsafe such gude gifts to crown 
our happiness—to lisp vis blessings!” 

Several laughed aloud, and even Felix Corn- 
ish smiled at the Frenchman’s long look ahead 
in the matter of matrimonial contingencies; but 
Egbert said, gravely: 

“You may know me as Egbert Stanhope.” 

At that name Long Jack started. 

“Stanhope! Stanhope!” he mused. _‘‘ Where 
have I known the name of Stanhope in connec- 
tion with that face?” 

But he gnawed his mustache, as.if the memo- 
ry eluded him. 

“Mr. Stanhope,” said Felix Cornish, extend- 
ing his hand, ‘“ allow me to thank you for doing 
for my friend what could not perhaps have been 
done in any other way, by restoring to him the 
identical money with which he was to prosecute 
his unfortunate search. Whether it be success- 
ful, or still delusive, as in the past, you have at 
least made him perfectly happy for the time 


ee, 

“ And it is a great boon to_ be perfectly hap- 
py,” said Egbert, with something of cynicism, 
and more of sadness in his tone, as he accepted 
the proffered hand rather coldly. ‘‘ But you 
make too much of a little matter. Allow me to 
bid you good-evening.” 

‘Ah, ciel ! hear him!—a little matter! Bote 
surely monsieur vill drink a bottelle of vine be- 
fore taking his leave?” urged the Frenchman. 

“No, thank you. I never drink wine,” said 
Egbert, with a suppressed shudder, 

‘Never drinks wine!” mused Long Jack, who 
never let anything slip which might be of re- 
motest importance. ‘‘Stanhope! Stanhope! 
And never drinks wine! He shudders. Did he 
ever drink wine? Is there an unpleasant asso- 
ciation with wine in his iid 

But he saw Egbert withdraw with the ques- 
tion of identity yet unsolved. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HAND OF FATE, 

Wirx quickened heart-throbs Sibyl Cornish 
saw Egbert Stanhope approach. 

She heard a rippling murmur of gladness at 
her side, and saw the pretty blonde spring for- 
ward to meet him with a radiant smile. She 
saw his face brighten, banishing the cloud of 
sadness, to give place to a look of ineffable ten- 
derness; and noted the caress conveyed in the 
simple touch of his fingers on the hand with 
which his sister clung to his arm, 

It struck Sibyl a little oddly that the gentle- 
man should be gloved while the lady’s hand was 
bare; yet his careful toilet, seemed so much a 
part of himself that the impression vanished be- 
fore the new emotions called forth by the sound 
of his voice in the single low-spoken word: 

** Adele!” 

As they passed Sibyl, the blonde flashed upon 
her a smile of proud gladness which called a 
responsive smile of sympathy to Miss Cornish’s 


lips. 

ollowing the direction of his sister’s eyes, 
Egbert met the dark orbs of the brunette beauty 
fixed upon his face. 

Adele felt him start, draw her arm more 
closely to his side, and hurry ber forward. Her 

real and questioning gaze saw a flush 
mount to his temples and a frown of pain or 
vexation bend his brows. 

““ Why, Egbert, do you know her?” she asked, 
on the impulse, 

“Know her? Whom?” 

“The lady we have just passed.” 

“No—I do not know her—she is a perfect 
stranger to me.” ‘ 

He spoke disjointedly, with the iteration of 
one who wished to leave no room for further 
questioning. 

When the door of her state-room had closed 
between them and strangers, she took his hat 
off and laid it in the berth. Then slipping her 
hands about his neck and interlacing the fin- 

she raised om tiptoe and drew his troubled 
down until she could kiss him. 


Her lips framed no question, but her wistful 
eyes asked—oh, so pathetically !—to be taken 
into his confidence, and to be allowed to com- 
fort him. : 

Egbert Stanhope brushed the fair hair off her 
temples, took the girlish face between his two 
palms, and eer into her eyes until his own 
were suffused with tears—and hers, too, at sight 
of his, Then he gathered her sunny head close 
down over his heart, and kissed the threads of 
gold again and again and again, while his 
strong frame quivered in every nerve, and his 
breast labored mightily with sobs which were 
the more terrible by reason of the great though 
ineffectual strength exerted to repress them. 

And she, who had never before witnessed 
such an outburst, was terrified, and clung to 
him, crying: 

** Dear, dear Bertie! what is the matter? Tell 
me!—oh, tell me, my darling brother!” 

But a strong man does not babble his grief, 
even to a heart overflowing with such gentle 
sympathy. 

For perhaps thirty seconds Egbert struggled 
for self-mastery; even so short an interval 
seeming an age to the startled girl. Then the 
tense muscles relaxed, he released his sister 
from that close embrace, and with a deep- 
drawn breath got himself again in hand. 

‘There! there! it is all over,” he said, ‘*T 
beg your pardon, dear, for frightening you with 
my nonsense. Now Richard is himself again! 
—eh, petite?” 

He smiled at her with an attempt at pleasant- 
ry_which was a wretched, a pathetic failure. 

Looking into his face through the tears that 
yet glistened in her eyes and hung pendent 
from her long lashes, the heart of the girl was 
so wrung with pain that she cried: 

“Oh, Bertie! Bertie!” 

And thinking only how she could put into 
most forcible expression the great pity and love 
that burdened her heart, she caught up his 
hands and carried them to her lips. 

With a half-smothered ejaculation, he snatch- 
ed away his hand—his right hand !—and started 
back, his cheeks paling and his eyes dilating 
with unmistakable terror. 

Startled and shocked, the girl shrunk away, 
gazing at him in wonder. Then her lip began 
to quiver with wounded sensibilities. Had the 
great outpouring of her heart been repulsed? 

Egbert read her ingenuous face, which 
so faithfully registered every passing thought, 
and the reaction of relief made fim fairly 


dizzy. 
iy God!” he mused. “ For one agonizing 
mpnpey I thought that she knew or suspect- 
He shuddered in spite of himself, 
But he hastened to take her in his arms and 


say: 

* Forgive me again, darling; Iam ina strange 
mood to-night. But never, never for an instant 
doubt that I appreciate your sympathizing love. 
What other brother has such sweet affection ac- 
corded him? Oh, my one treasure!” he cried. 
with a sudden excess of tenderness, ‘‘ how could 
I—how could I—” 

He checked himself, and released her. With a 
sad smile, he said: 

‘“We are not getting on much better, are we? 
Come, pet, forget it all. Let us go out on the 
hurricane deck, The night must be delightful, 
if it has kept the promise of early evening. I 
will share your singing with the man in the 
moon.” 

He made a brave effort to assume the light- 
ness of tone with which he was wont to address 
her, and with affectionate solicitude threw a 
fleecy cloud of lace—a pretty feminine device— 
about her head and shoulders, and took from 
the upper berth a Spanish lute of exquisite 
workmanship, yellow with age and worn with 
long use—an instrument selected for its won- 
drous mellow tone, and brought across the seas 
a gift to ‘“sweet-voiced sister Adele!”—and so 
he led her through the lighted saloon out into 
the calm night. 

The scene from the hurricane deck was tran- 
quilizing and inspiring. The moon, at its full, 
was now half-way up to the zenith, shedding a 


pale Juster over the sleepin rive From 
the boat to the eastern bank, where the woods 
lay a line of black shadow, stretched a path- 


way of shimmering silver. In the wake of the 
steamer were following billows of snowy foam, 
oe by divergent lines of toppling wave- 
crests, 

Just over the stern Egbert found Adele a seat, 
and sitting down at her feet, leaned his head 
against her knee. , . 

he girl’s fingers toying with the strings of 
her instrument, woke a few sweet chords, which 
shaped themselves into a prelude whose sadness 
showed the burden lying on her heart. Then 
out on the still air of the night went her voice 
in tones low and clear as the soft breathings of 
a flute. Like David of old, she was woving her 
king from his melancholy by the magic of her 
voice. 

The last sweet note died away, and singer and 
ee diing inka ton teeta face, Adel 

le saw 
dreamy calm had settled down upon his 


| that a Ng 
gerterbed svirit. With her soft fingers she, 


- 


. 


‘honor to know your friends. I beg 
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ELEGANT EGBERT. 


brushed the hair off his temple, kissed him 
there a gs Phare caress, laid her cheek against 
the spot, and sat perfectly still. 

They made a fair picture—the man of thirty- 
five, who already bore tokens of rude buffeting 
in the warfare of life, and the maiden of scarce 
seventeen, just beginning to peer with wonder- 
si eyes into the opening future. 

‘heir sweet reverie was interrupted by a foot- 
fall and a voice. 

‘* Ah! Monsieur Stanhope, I ery you pardon, 

if I intrude upon your moment of privacy. 
Bote a kindly Providence have brought to me 
ve friends of long ago, whose magnanimity 
vould make as a personal favor ze unparalleled 
see bestowed upon even so humble a 
riend as I. Hh, bien! vill you deny to my 
pupil, whose maiden lipslend a new charm to 
ze grammaire dry-bone— J’aime—tu aimes—il 
aime,’ (I love, thou lovest, he loves)—ha! ha! 
ha!—parbleu! eet must sound sweet from ze 
lips of ze voman grown! Can you deny to her 
ze ecstatic pleashair to say zat she love her old 
master and shall share his gratitude? And her 
excellent parent, ze gracious Madame Corneesh, 
who vas attract by ze marvelous beautie of 
ma’am’selle, ze sistair of monsieur! Ah! Mon- 
sieur Stanhope is so gallant, he cannot re- 
fuse—” 

At the sound of M. Bourdoine’s voice, both 
Egbert and Adele started up, to discover tho 
Frenchman standing with his hand on his 
heart, and his form bent in a most deferential 


Ww. 
Egbert’s first emotion was great annoyance; 
but as he gathered the drift of M. Bourdoine’s 


p he turned pale and compressed his li 
With pain. “i a 


In that moment he might have rudely re- 

led the overtures of M. Bourdoine’s friends; 
ut the girl bent and whispered in his ear: 

“Oh, do let them come, Bertie, dear! It is 
that beautiful lady with whom you saw me 
standing. When you were looking so grand, 
dear, she drew my attention to it of her own 
accord, not knowing that I was anything to 

ou. 

At that a wave of crimson swept up to Eg- 
bert’s forehead, and his eye ranged the lengt 
of the boat and picked out the stately form of 
Sibyl, who had her hand extended, pointing out 
over the water. In the breast of our sad hero 
there was a terrible though silent struggle. 
which brought beads of sweat to his brow, and 
made his voice husky when he said, slowly: 

“Monsieur Bourdoine, we shall count it an 
| ou to feel 

that what I did for you is noteworthy only in 
this unexpected result.” 

When, after effusive thanks, the Frenchman 
turned briskly to seek his friends, Adele reward- 
ed her brother with a kiss, but found him 
strangely unresponsive. Then she experienced 
her first misgivings. Yet she could not read 
his thoughts, nor did she catch that which haltf- 
shaped itself into words: 

‘Tt is the hand of Fate!” 

Neither knew that at a little distance stood a 
man leaning Senin the guard, with his chin in 
his hand, watching them with a reflective frown 
and muttering: + 

“Stanhope! Stanhope! He shudders at the 
mention of wine! His sister isan angelic blonde 
and sings like a siren! Humph! Stanhope! 
Stanhope!” 


CHAPTER V. 
A TERRIBLE DISASTER. 

M. Bourporne’s delight at meeting Sibyl 
knew no bounds. He kissed her hand in his 
wildest ecstasies, calling her his idolized pupil, 
the brightness of whose smile an envious destin 
had denied to his longing vision for years which 
seemed ages. In a breath he asked after her 
mother, blessed his patron saint for the happi- 
ness of this unexpected meeting, praised the 
glowing, womanly beauty of his quondam pv- 
pil, and poured into her ear all his sorrows and 
1078 adding a most extravagant eulogium on 

deliverer from the depths of despair. 

In the midst of all this, the party went in 
quest of Mrs. Cornish, when Felix espied Egbert 
and Adele leaving the saloon for the hurricane 
deck, and exclaimed: 

“By Jove! sis, Monsieur Bourdoine’s savior 
knows my little blonde divinity! There they go 
together, ‘ 

‘It is his sister,” said Sibyl, quietly. 

“The deuce it is!” cried Felix. ‘‘ In that case 
there is nothing for it but to cultivate him. 
Monsieur Bourdoine, we look to you to bridge 
over the gulf of conventionalities.” 

The Frenchman was delighted with the idea; 
, but Mrs. Cornish when consulted, cried: 

“A common gambler, Felix! I confess that I 
am surprised—’ 

‘““Mamma, he is not a common gambler!” 
cried Sibyl, with more warmth than she was 
aware, until recalled to herself by her mother’s 
society stare of surprise, when she flushed in 
pretty confusion. 

** No,” laughed Felix. ‘I should call him an 
uncommon gambler!” 

* But you have gambled yourself, Felix—and 
a May Mamma, too, in Baden-Baden,” urged 
yl. 


—S 


“Ah! That was in Baden-Baden,” replied 
Felix, with mock gravity, having his sly fling at 
his mother’s social ethics. 

* But there’s his sister—” 

“True! true!” cried Felix, with 
mation. 
with such a sister. 


enuine ani- 
‘“No man could be very objectionable 
My blonde divinity, you 
know, mother mine. You were rather struck 
with her yourself. Let me see—she resembles 
Countess—Countess—ah—I beg your pardon!” 

“For shame, Felix!” whispered Sibyl, who 
saw his covert laugh. 

But the chance resemblance fancied or real 
earried the day, and victory lay with Sibyl, 
Felix and M. Bourdoine, as eae to Mrs. 
Cornish, representing blue-blood exclusiveness, 
and her patron saint, Mrs. Grundy. 

The formality of introduction over, the Cor- 
nishes expressed their participation in the obli- 
gation of their friend M. Bourdoine. 

The conversation then turned on themes sug- 
gested by the beauty of the night and the moon- 
lit scenery. 

Felix found his blonde divinity a very shy 
little puss, at first, but his off-hand frankness 
won her confidence, and he soon bad her laugh- 
ing merrily. 

en he begged for a song, which she con- 
ceded readily, and executed with unaffected 
ce. 

Of course a promenade followed. Felix 
understood the cards in this little game full as 
well as Egbert understood poker. 

As for 3 zbert himself, whatever the scruples 
that had led him to avoid Sibyl Cornish, he put 
them aside, and giving bimself up to the full en- 
joyment of the moment, talked with a brilliancy 
which evidenced the cultured and well-informed 
gentleman. In half an hour Sibyl had forgot- 
ten everything else in the fascination of his con- 
versation. 

But now there appeared evidences of excite- 
ment on the boat. A number of passengers 
came out on the hurricane deck, and officers 
and men were seen to move about hurriedly. 

The cause of this commotion was a dark-red 
cloud, appearing far astern above the tree-tops, 
which soon after rounded a bend, discovering 
beneath it the rows of twinkling lights which 
make up the spectacle of a Mississippi river 
steamboat as seen by night. 

It does not come within the province of our 
story to describe in detail the incidents attend- 
ing a steamboat race—the increasing excitement 
of passengers and officers of the boat alike, the 
spirit of gambling which betrayed persons of 
ordinarily staid habits into the most reckless 
betting, the fierce animosity springing up _be- 
tween the captains of the rival boats, as they 
ran side by side, and extending even to the pas- 
sengers, leading to much profane recrimina- 
tion, and almost to an exchange of pistol-shots. 

But in the midst of the excitement came the 
legitimate result of criminal recklessness on the 
part of the managers of the boat. There was a 
terrific explosion, followed by the hiss and roar 
of escaping steam and the shivering of timbers, 
then the appalling cries of the wretched vic- 
tims. 

The forward part of the boat was blown to 
atoms, the debris of splintered timbers, of mu- 
tilated humanity rising high in the air, to fall 
ver into the river and on the deck of the rival 

oat, 

The after part of the hurricane-deck was 
raised and thrown over, with but little splinter- 
ing, precipitating those upon itover the stern of 
the boat into the river. ai 

Half-stunned by the shock, yet revived by the 

lunge into the cold water, Egbert Stanhope 
hasiron conscious that he held something in his 
arms. The lights from the surviving steamboat 
showed him that it was Sibyl Cornish. 

In her bewilderment and terror she clasped 
him about the neck with a strength that bade 
fair to strangle him, and despite his efforts he 
sunk beneath the turbid waters. 

Then came the awful fight with death by 
drowning. There was a strange ringing in his 
ears, and his breast glowed as if it held a fiery 
furnace. When he involuntarily gasped for 
breath, the water rushed into his mouth as if 
eager to get at the seat of life. 

s he came again to the surface he raised his 
hand, and with his open palm struck her fairly 
in the face, stunning her by the blow. It was 
the only salvation for both.” Only then he suc- 
ceeded in tearing ber arms from about his neck. 

He might have supported her then, but while 
he was yet gasping for breath and gathering his 
seattered wits he saw a yellow mass near him 
just sinking, and realized ata flash that it was 

is sister Adele's hair. 

To snatch her from the embrace of death was 
the work of an instant. But in the effort ‘his 
own head went under water again, and when 
he once more reached the surface he was so ex- 
hausted as to be almost helpless. * 

Doubly burdened as he was, he could not long 
fight against the terrible sucking of the cur- 
rent, as the eddies sought to drag him down. 
ee water was again to his lips when a voice 
cried: 

“Let me Bay Bi 12 

And he felt Adele lifted higher in the water, 
and drawn from his arm, 


Turning almost blindly he saw Long Jack, 
who seemed in full vigor, 

** For God’s sake, save her!” aspirated Egbert, 
and then by a desperate effort he fought his way 
out of the reach of the waves that sought to 
strangle him and lifted Sibyl’s face clear of the 
water. 

For the time he could dono more than sus- 
tain himself and his unconscious burden, and 
that with difficulty, until his hand touched 
something hard; and a moment later he had 
drawn a piece of the wreck to him, and so 
floated, panting and trying to clear his lungs of 
water. 

But there was one thought that had power to 
wake the sluggish currents of his blood, and 
send them tingling to his brain. He held her 
in his arms! e had saved her from death! 

Whatever the future might hold in store, for 
that moment she was all his. And he held her 
close over his heart, and kissed her wan, uncon- 
scious face. 

But his first duty was to scek assistance. He 
saw that the engines of the surviving boat had 
been reversed and her helm turned so as to 
bring her about; but her terrible impetus had 
carried her far below the ill-starred River 
Queen, in a long, sweeping curve. As she ap- 
proached the wreck on her ackward*course she 
was far out of the line along which Egbert was 
drifting. 

He cried aloud for help, but the roar of 
escaping steam, which was set free from her 
overtaxed boilers to prevent a second catastro- 
phe, would have drowned a hundred voices; 
and he suffered the chagrin of being passed un- 
noticed. 

Back over the water was a terrible scene. 
The river hull of the River Queen had filled and 
sunk in comparatively shoal water, leaving a 
portion of her shattered upper works above the 
surface. A number of poor wretches had man- 
aged to climb upon the wreck, to be again 
driven into the water by the flames, which had 
caught perhaps from the cook’s range, and 
were now lighting up with lurid glare the scene 
of tragedy. The buffeting waves were dotted 
with struggling forms, which here and there 
threw their.arms aloft with cries of despair and 
disappeared from sight. They were fortunate 
who found pieces of the wreck by which to 
buoy themselves up until they were reached by 
the boats sent to their rescue from the other 
steamer. 

Egbert might have been among these, but 
while most were held by the counter-currents 
caused by the shoaling of the river, he had been 
caught by the rapidly-gliding waters of the 
deeper channel, along the edge of the bar, and 
was thus borne away from succor. 

In his enfeebled condition he could not hope to 
make head against the current which sets from 
the banks of a river toward its center, and so 
work his way ashore. There was nothing but 
to wait until the boat had exhausted her labors 
at the wreck and resumed her course down the 
river. 

Could he hold out so long? And if he sur- 
vived, what of the unconscious Sibyl? 


Oh! mtold agony of that moment! 
‘“‘Sibya® Sibyl!” he murmured, and sought to 
kiss her back to consciousness. 

But her lips were cold and clammy, as if she 
were already dead, and he shuddered at contact 
with them. 

Then he remembered that he had struck that 
still, white face, not in anger, but to save her 
life and his own, and yet he kissed it as a sort 
of mute petition for forgiveness. And he al- 
most wished that her arms might again be so 
tightly clasped about his neck, if only he could 
feel that she was not dead. 

But if she lived, could she ever be aught to 
him? With the thought his soul was again 
racked with pain, compared with which the 
outburst in ‘Aneis presence was as nothing. 
Now he raised his gloved right hand out of the 
water, and gazed at it with such fiery tears as 
men seldom shed coursing down his cheeks, 
With white despair in its rigid lineaments, he 
raised his face to the calm night sky and cried: 

“Oh! is there a just God?” 

But the moon looked mutely down, as she has 
looked upon the anguish of untold myriads, and 
the deep heavens gave forth no answer. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LONG JACK’S LOVE, 

Tv was natural that Mrs. Cornish should seize 
upon the nearest person for mappa and, M. 
Bourdoine, being as ignorant of the art of swim- 
ming as of the subtleties of poker, it was equally 
natural that he should clutch Mrs. Cornish. 
The two would doubtless have drowned each 
other, had not the strong arm of Long Jack 
dragged them van a piece of the wreck. ’ 

He had no little difficulty in disembarrassing 
himself ‘of them; for both evinced a disposition 
to cling to him, M. Bourdoine filling up the in- 
tervals of coughing with a chaotic jumble of 
English and French. But, having got them 


seated on the wreck, Long Jack left them hold- 
ing to each other, and was himself free to go to 
the rescue of Adele. ’ 

The gambler did not regain the raft which he 
had left. He was caught in the eddy which 


-_——— — ——a 
bore "hae away, and carried some distance 
down the stream ; but not being so much ex- 


hausted as the latter, he saw the danger and 
managed to swim back into the slower water. 


Left alone with his unconscious burden, Long | 
Jack could not but be struck by her exquisite | 


beauty as revealed in the moonlight; and in 


that moment he conceived for her a passion | 


which was perhaps the purest sentiment of his 
life, and yet the essential selfishness of which 
was destined to bring to her, and to those most 
dear to her, their greatest sorrow and their 
greatest joy. 

The action of being lifted into the boat which 
soon came to their relief revived Adele so that 
she began to cough; and by the efforts of Long 
Jack she was soon restored to full consciousness 
and comparative comfort. 

M. Bourdoind’and Mrs. Cornish were picked 
up by the same boat, the latter for the nonce 
losing her fine-ladyism in weeping like an or- 
dinary woman over the uncertainty which 
shrouded the fate of her children. Of Felix 
nothing was known, and of Sibyl only that she 
had the support of Egbert. 

Here the tender heart of Adele found scope 
for its gentlest ministrations. Wrapping her 
arms about the stricken mother, she whispered 
words of hope into her ear, though a strange 
palsy seemed to seize upon every faculty of her 
own being when she thought of Felix—truly 
“the happy” !—lying white and rigid in the bot- 
tom of tne river, his hair partaking of the wav- 
ing motion of the weeds that wrapped him 
about like cerements, and his glazed eyes insen- 
sible to the impurities that lodged in them! 
Was their laughing light forever extinguished? 
she asked her heart; and the mother wondered 
at the closeness of her clinging embrace, and 
the tremor that shook her frame, and the sobs 
that broke her murmuring utterance. 

On reaching the steamer Long Jack and M. 
Bourdoine went to look for Felix and Sibyl and 
Egbert among those who had already been 
brought on board, and failing to find them, 
watched each incoming boat, until at last one 
brought Felix. 

He was unconscious, and those who brought 
him said that he had fainted on being dragged 
from the water, where he was sustaining him- 
self with difficulty. 
from his garments was red with blood, and sub- 
sequent examination proved that his leg had 
been broken and severely lacerated, doubtless 
by asplinter of the riven deck. 

His mother could not be kept away from him, 
but at the sight of blood fainted, and was re- 
vived only to go into violent hysterics. Buta 
gentle hand was not wanting, though in that 
time, when so many demanded attention, and 
so few could give it, he must have been neglect- 
ed but for Adele. Her pale yet resolute face 
was the first on which his eyes opened. Her 
hands chafed his temples and held water to his 
lips. 


The water which dripped | 


But her moment of keenest anguish came | 


when she learned that the boat had resumed 
her way and Egbert was not yet found, Then 
she forgot every one and everything else ina 
dumb despair that was terrible to witness, She 
did not cry out; she shed no tears; she only 
oe and wrung her hands and looked help- 
essly from one to another. 

Long Jack told her that there was one hope 
left. They might overtake him further down 
the stream whither he had been borne by the 
rapid current. 

Adele took the hand of the man who had 
saved her life and who gave her the only hope 
of her brother’s safety, and, forgetful of Felix, 
dragged him off toward the bow of the boat, 
where she made him watch on one side, while 
she watched on the other; but all the while she 
clung to his hand, as if it were her only stay. 

Long Jack was touched by the exquisite pa- 
thos of her grief and by her clinging trust in 
him. All that was best in his nature, too, was 
stirred into new activity. Was it possible that 
he could win the love of this i girl?) What 
if Egbert were drowned? Could he in a measure 
take his place as her protector, and so win his 
way to her heart? 

e gambler began to look back upon his reck- 
less and vicious life with the most poignant re- 
Fide he had ever experienced, and to plan anew 

or the future. 

But Long Jack’s story of Egbert and Sibyl 
had passed from lip to lip, and there were scores 
of eyes watching from every part of the boat 
that they might not be d. The engines had 
been slowed down until the steamer gained but 
little on the current, and out over the river on 


_either side the rescuing boats were rowed down | 


the stream all abreast, so that it would be im- 
possible to pass them, if they were still afloat. 

From time to time lusty lungs called forth the 
name: 

“ STANHOPE!” 

After calling they waited and listened. 

Presently a faint sound came over the water. 
Then a wild cheer went up from one of the 
boats, the rowers bent their oars until the 
nearly snapped, and the boat leaped forwar 
All the other boats turned toward the-same 
pointand went skimming over the water. 


The glad ery was caught up by the watchers ~ 


groans of those who writhed in physical an- 
guish were drowned by a sound of rejoicing. 
But she whose heart had leaped with the wildest 
thrill of delight and thanksgiving hung fainting 
in Long Jack’s arms. 

temembering the instinctive antagonism be- 
tween himself and her brother, Long Jack turn- 
ed sick with dread. In that instant, if by an 
effort of the will he could have made Egbert 
sink before the rescuing boat reached him, 
would he have willed it? 

But Egbert did not sink. Eager hands seized 
him and held him, while others lifted the bur- 
den from his stiffened arms into the boat. 
Then he was dragged over the side, and the 
little fleet of skiffs waited for the steamboat to 
come up. 

M. Bourdoine, who had been waiting upon 
Mrs. Cornish (her maid being among the lost) 
alternately handing her her bottle of smelling- 


| salts and receiving if from her, in keeping with 


the ebb and flow of her emotions, and running 
hither and thither for water, or information, or 
whatever else she imagined she wanted—M. 
Bourdoine, hearing the shout, came forward, 
and, being a little man, he of course felt it in- 
cumbent on him to relieve six-foot Jack of his 
burden. 

Long Jack paid no heed to him, nor to his 
0lyglot ejaculations, further than to elbow 
im out of the way, while he laid Adele down 

so that the blood could go to her head, and 
whipped her palms with his so smartly that he 
brought her to in a trice. 

As soon as she was herself again she pointed 
down to the wood-deck, where the boats would 
be received on board the steamer, and said: 

“Take me down there. I want to be the first 
to receive him.” 

Of course she started to go herself, and equal- 
ly, of course, what with her exposure and 
fainting and all, she was weak, and her steps 


| were poor, tottering things that would have 


failed her in the hurrying crowd, Then Jack 
did what was a very sensible thing to do, con- 
sidering his amatory aspirations—he picked the 
frail little beauty up in his arms, and elbowin 
aside all obstructing humanity, burried wit! 
her down the broad stairway leading from the 
eabin-deck to the wood-deck. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE GRAND SULTAN. 

First they hauded up the unconscious Sibyl. 
Adele gave her but a passing notice. She was 
only a woman, you know! 

But when the king came up, supported on 
either side by lusty roustabouts, and looking 
pale and weak, and everything else that was 
calculated to make him a suitable subject on 
which to lavish an ocean of love and pohouade 


| and all the rest of it—then didn’t she fairly hurl 


herself upon him, and almost squeeze the breath 
out of his body, and smother him with kisses, 
and baptize him anew with tears, and manifest 
her delight with bubbling laughter, and cooing 
epithets of endearment? And didn’t she insist 
on supporting him on one side, and walk beside 
him with her arm about him, deluding herself 
with the thought that she was holding him? 
though, poor soul, her weak limbs trembled so 
beneatit her light weight that she almost had 
to cling to him to keep from sinking. 

Well, they got the rescued man into a berth 
and installed her as chief nurse. But the minute 
he got her alone he took her hands between his 


and said: 
to her—I shall get along well 


* Adele, go 
enough—and, if you love me, do not let her 


| want for any care you can bestow. Don’t let 


her die, dear!—don’t let her die!” 

And Adele saw all the intense passion held 
under such strong restraint, yet forcing its way 
to the surface in that peat and into her eyes 
came a great wonder and delight. After all the 
melancholy years had he at last found that 
which would assuage his secret sorrow? 

He could not bear her look, but turning his 
face into the pillow, and putting her hands 
away, said: 

“Go! Go!” 

And she did go, having 
thrown all the melting tgnderness of her soul 
into the caress. And in her eyes was a new 
light, and in her heart a new love for the wo- 
man he loved. Henceforth Sibyl Cornish would 
share the love she had hitherto given solely to 
her idolized brother. 

And Egbert, lying alone, and remembering 
when in bis anguish and desolation of heart he 
had cried: ‘‘/s there a just God?” now asked 
himself: 

“With such a love, have I a right to com- 
plain? Dear sister, have I failed to appreciate 
the boon of your devotion?” 

Meanwhile, M. Bourdoine had received his 
unconscious pupil with exclamatory grief. Trot- 
ting beside Long Jack, he had held her limp 
hand, raining tears and kisses upon it, apostro- 
phizing all the saints in the calendar, and callin, 
on them to look upon the piteous spectacle, an 
to take compassion on her youth and beauty. 

Soon they had her in a state-room, and M. 
Bourdoine, being a terrible male creature, was 


kissed him, and 


excluded; but he hung about the door, besieg- 
ing every one who went in or out; and so Adele 
found him, 

“Ah! grace a Dieu! Ma’am’selle Adele!” he 
cried, catching her hands, ‘‘ze gracious saints 
have hearkened to ze prayer of vone humble sup- 
oliant! She lives!—my pupil lives! ze light, ze 

eautie is note blotted from our firmament!” 

“*Do you think she stopped to discuss the mat- 
ter? Notshe! Witha flash of gladness at M. 
Bourdoine, as a reward for his good news, she 
vanished through the door of that state-room as 
noiselessly as a sprite. Nor did she heed the 
hurried admonition of the impromptu nurse. in 
attendance, but instantly possessed herself of 
the white hand, and bending over kissed the 
pale lips of the woman whom Egbert loved! 
and cooed: 

‘My dear, I should like to hug you, if my 
clothes were not all wet. Thank God! we are 
all safe!” 

And then, being a woman, and hence, of 
course, a natural matchmaker, she whispered: 

‘“He’s worried to death about you, and sent 
me to take care of you. The dear fellows have 
no idea how much es 4 we can stand, do they? 
And shall I run and tell him you are in riotous 
good health? He begged me not to let you die, 
you know.” 

Sibyl had not known it, but she was evidently 
glad to be informed, for a faint flush came into 
her wan cheeks. 

“Thank him,” she began; but Adele stopped 
her with a kiss. 

““No, no! you must do that yourself. Can I 
do anything for you? No? Then I’m off. Good- 
by, dear.” 

Back to Egbert, and, teasingly: 

‘*She’s well enough to blush rosy red when I 
told her what a foolish boy you were. La! what 
a coincidence! _ Why, yowre blushing, too! 
That 1 should ever live to see my self-possessed 
brother blush like a school-boy !” 

She laughed at him mercilessly. But he could 
stand it. For the time such gladness flooded his 
soul that the cloud, to its last vestige, was 
vanished. 

But then a pang of remorse smote Adele’s 
heart, and the (Pip ee ates came into Egbert’s 
face seemed to have been transmitted from 


ers. 

Along the floor of the cabin were ranged mat- 
tresses, on which were stretched the r 
wretches who had been sacrificed to the Moloch 
of steamboat-racing. Some were maimed and 
torn by splintering wood; some lay in a ghastly 
stupor from internal injuries; some writhed in 
anguish, horribly scalded by escaping steam. 

Among the unfortunates lay Felix Cornish, 
bearing mental as well as physical pain with 
compressed lips, like a hero, 

Long Jack had saved Adele Stanhope’s life, 
when Felix would have given his other leg for 
the privilege. The sufferer had noted the ex- 

pression of trust with which Adele bad taken 

ack’s hand when she led him off to look for 
Egbert. Felix would have thrown in an arm 
along with both legs to have her rely on him 
like that. Later Jack appeared bearing Felix’s 
own sister in his aber and behind him Egbert 
walked feebly, encircled by the arm of the over- 
joyed Adele, to have had whom embrace him, 
and look so lovingly into his face, poor Felix 
would have given both arms and both legs. 

While he was rejoicing at this assurance of his 
sister’s rescue, Felix could not help feeling that 
all the luck fell to Jack while he lay there help- 
ven the milder of bi tty fi 

n the midst of his repinings, a pre airy, 
with a face of Pechorestel Conair itted to 
his side; and then Felix was happy again. He 
never took his eyes from her face while she beat 
up his pillow and made it lie as light as swan’s 
down. When she took her hand away, he 
turned his head so that his lips brushed the soft 
pink palm—the merest accident in the world! 

Of course she never noticed that; only she 
was busy for a minute about something which 
necessitated the turning away of her face so 
that Felix could not seeit. But she was sweetly 
unconscious when she told him about his mother 
and Sibyl, and Egbert, and even M. Bourdoine. 

Then Felix, to whom the mere sound of her 
voice -was become a luxury, practiced a very 
commendable piece of self-denial. ‘ 

‘We're a sadly selfish lot, I’m afraid,” he 
said. ‘Here we haveall been accepting your 
generous services as a matter of course, instead 
of insisting on your immediately seeking a 
change of clothing. You will take cold in 
those wet garments, and then I shall never for- 
give myself.” 

Did not it make her eyes rkle that he 
should be the first to think of her comfort! 
And leaving Felix to think how exquisitely 

ure blondes blush, she straightway performed 
be first act of obedience to him. 

Well, in due time the boat reached Memphis, 
and Felix was carefully moved to his suburban 
villa overlooking the broad Mississippi. : 

The excitement being past, reaction set in 
and Adele was now thoroughly prostrated. ot 
course Felix would hear to no oe that she 
should be taken to his home. Eg , with his 
objections, was in hopeless Dyn wl 

. Bourdoine was to make the home of. his 


4 


6 


SEE eres: 


old pupil his head-quarters while prosecuting 
his search in that vicinity. 
Finally, Mrs. Cornish, who had swallowed 


(figuratively !)a man who had shown that he | 


could gamble, could not utterly ignore a man 
who did gamble, professionally, the same hav- 
ing saved her life; and Long Jack was given to 
understand, in the PS of ordinary 
civility, that he would be well received when- 
ever he chose to honor Riverside with his com- 

Of course Long Jack understood that, 


a 
Put aving an end of his own to attain, he ac- | 
cepted the invitation literally, and rode out on | 


horseback after an interval of just two days. 
Perhaps if was due to the vivifying properties 
of country air, perhaps to something else, but 


after one long night’s rest at Riverside Adele | 


rose as fresh asa buttercup. Ordinary return 
for hospitality extended would determine that 
she should share with Sibyl the duty of atten- 
dance on the sick man, who lay in the room just 
off the library. On the other hand, while Mrs. 
Cornish was recovering from the shock her 
nerves had sustained, and Felix was disabled, 
the entertainment of their guest devolved wholly 
upon Sibyl. So it came to pass that while 
Sibyl was showing Egbert the grounds, or 
making as respectable an opponent as might be 
at billiards, Adele was reading or singing to 
Felix, or bathing his fevered temples with the 
tenderest fingers in the world—a very nice ar- 
rangement indeed, since it proved eminently 
satisfactory to all the parties concerned. 

So matters stood when Felix became con- 
valescent, so that he could be wheeled into the 
library, to recline among the cushions of his in- 
valid’s chair, looking for all the world, in his 
dressing-gown and smoking-cap, like some luxu- 
rious old—or, rather, young sultan. There he 
would lie by the hour, having his lightest com- 
mands executed by the veriest slave to his ca- 

rice. And every graceful movement of her 
ithe figure was followed by his lazy eyes, the 
rogue expressing unnecessary wants just for the 
luxurious pleasure of seeing her walk across the 
room. 

Then the amatory deities treated Felix very 
handsomely, though he did not see it in that 
light at the time. They persuaded Mrs, Cornish 
that she had one of her bilious attacks, which is 
as good a name as any for hypochondria result- 
ing from fashionable inactivity. It was now 
her turn to have Adele to read and sing to her, 
and poor Felix “had his nose put out of joint,” 
as the children ee 

Solitaire and sagem whist had no charms; 
reading was a bore; and even his meerschaum 
lost its attractiveness, Adele not being by to go 
over that little fiction about tobacco-smoke be- 
ing agreeable to her, when in truth and verity 
she pan A died of suppressed inclination to 
cough. 

But the result was that while she was gone his 
fancy tenanted her vacant chair with a phan- 
tom quite as angelic as the original, and into 
Mrs. Cornish’s room would stalk a sultan, invisi- 
ble to ordinary sight, and obtrude his melan- 
choly face between Adele’s eyes and the page 
she was reading. When she came down to him 
at last his face would light up with such evident 
a it made her blush, which enhanced 

er beauty; and contrasting the happy smile of 
the attended sultan with the forlorn ruefulness 
of the deserted ee she pitied him im- 
mensely, and made up to him in the quality of 
her attentions what he lost in quantity. 

So it came to cme that one day, when she was 
arranging his pillow, he put out his arm unex- 

ectedly and drew her down upon the arm of 

is invalid-chair. 

Of course she cried, in a hushed, scared voice: 

‘*Oh! let me go, please!” 

And equally of course she struggled, just a 
little, to get away. But when she found that 
her weakness availed nothing against his 
strength, and that he was drawing her closer 
and closer, laughing at her confusion, then she 

ot faint and trembly, and sunk all aflutter into 

is arms. 

From that interview she bore away no very 
clear recollection of what Felix had said or 
what she had replied; only it was there that she 
conceived the idea that heaven must be love- 
making made perpetual, with no ‘‘mai ~ying or 
giving in marriage” to spoil every thing |” 


When they were interrupted by footstups she 
ran away very much flustered and with her 
blonde hair tumbled about, and ringing in her 


ears the terrible words that Felix “‘meant to 
have it out with Stanhope that evening over the 
cribbage-board.” 

Of course she had a “‘good cry” all by her- 
self, which needs no description; but how Felix 
“had it out with Stanhope” was a more com- 
plicated matter, and must be assigned toa new 
chapter, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FELIX ‘‘ HAS IT OUT WITH STANHOPE.” 


By this time Felix was so far improved that 
he made his appearance regularly in the dining- 
room, being usually supported thither on the 
one side by Egbert and on the other by Adele. 
But on the day of the remarkable interview re- 
counted in the last chapter, Adele, instead of 


appearing in person, sent her excuses, and that 
she would content herself with a little toast and 
tea in her room, and retire early. 

Egbert looked up with a quick anxiety which 
did not escape Sibyl. Of late very little that 
he said or did passed unnoticed by her. 

“Ts Adele unwell?’ he now asked. 

“7 will go and see what is the matter,” vol- 
unteered Sibyl. 

But Felix interposed. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, sis. She was here 
only a few minutes ago; and if I am any judge, 
all she needs is a little letting-alone. 

“Come, old fellow,” addressing Egbert, 
briskly, ‘‘ we can’t let our appetites wait on the 
caprices of anything so variable as a woman. 
We must wink at their whims, and in return 
the dear creatures indulge us in our pet selfish- 
nesses.” 

Being out of Egbert’s range of vision, he 
frowned hard at Sibyl, who was looking at him, 
put his finger on his lips, to imply that “‘ mum 
was the word,” and smiled knowingly. 

Now Sibyl, being a woman, had had her eyes 
open, so that she was in a measure prepared 
with the key which would unlock the mystery 
of this pantomime. She turned away to ring 
the bell and order the immediate service of 
dinner, just in time to hide the swift flash that 
sprung to her eyes and tke soft flush that man- 
tled her cheek; and with the babe-like innocence 
with which the Lords of Creation are so often 
deceived by their subtle rulers, she said: 

“Oh, well! every woman has moments when 
she don’t want to be teased even by her best 
friends. If they are wise, they let her have her 
way. So, if you are ready, wewill go right 
down.” 

Of course Egbert’s anxiety was allayed by so 
high an authority; and he wheeled about, tosee 
Felix looking as if he meditated nothing more 
ethereal than lamb with caper sauce. e did 
not prove so much of a gourmand, however, as 
to grudge time to talk, and his unusual flow of 
spirits compensated in a measure for Adele’s 
absence. 

When they had returned to the library, and 
the cribbage-board was set with its pegs in the 
end-holes, Sibyl suggested that, lacking Adele, 
Mrs. Cornish might find the company of her 
own daughter agreeable; and the gentlemen 
were left alone. 

And now, for the first time, Felix began to 
experience a feeling of extreme awkwardness 
and diffidence. He had never before been so 
struck by the sad gravity of Egbert’s face when 
at rest. There was not more than ten years’ 
difference in their.ages, and yet the lover felt 
the bashfulness of a boy in the presence of a 
sedate man. 

“Confound the subject!” he mused, when 
they had sat for some time in silence! ‘Is 
there no way to introduce it—gradually, now, 
would be the way, according to my notion. I 
don’t want to knock him down with the pro- 
posal without any warning. How infernally 
unconscious he sits there, while I’m all afire.” 

Then he found audible speech. 

“Ahem! By the way, Stanhope, how do you 
find Riverside?” 

“Tt is a noble estate, of which any man might 
feel ore If I did not love my own home on 
the Ohio so well, I should envy you this beauti- 
ful prospect over the Mississippi. Now that it 
is suggested, I shall count upon you as my 
guest during the coming summer.” 

* Ah—yes—of course,” ch ied Felix, abstract- 
edly. He was musing: ‘Thunder and Mars! 
what has this got to do with Adele? I can’t 
very well say that_we should like to spend our 
honeymoon on the Ohio. That would be getting 
the cart before—” 

But here the quiet look of surprise on Hg- 
bert’s face recalled him to a sense of his some- 
what informal acceptance of the invitation so 
courteously extended. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon! Yes; I can answer 
for both my mother and Sibyl. e will all be 
delighted to visit your Northern home. I only 
regret that this accident has laid me so effectu- 
ally on the shelf that I haven’t been able to 
make your stay here more pleasant. But as 
soon as I get on my legs I’ll show you some of 
the country.” 

“Towe no slight debt to your sister in that 
direction. In our horseback rides I believe that 
there is scarcely a spot within ten miles that 
has escaped us.” 

“Hanged if the thing ain’t working itself 
out!” was Felix’s delighted reflection. ‘“* Here’s 
an opening right to my hand!” 

So overjoyed was he at the prospect that 
al vasey brightened radiantly and he burst 
orth: 
‘We're quits there, old fellow! While you 
were taking brake and brae with Sibyl, what 
should I have done with this confounded game 
leg, if it hadn’t been for Adele—ah—ahem!—ah 
—that is, your sister—ah—Miss Stanhope!” 

Felix was a hopeless wreck. He had run 
plump into the ditch, and his floundering was 


simply amazing, as Egbert’s blank stare showed. 
Had he let well enough alone, the mere use of 
Adele’s name might have passed unnoticed, just 
as the proverbial bull in a china-sho) 

mse no havoc as long as he stood still. 


would 
It is 


only when he indulges in ground and lofty 
tumbling that the crockery begins to fly, 

“Hang it all, Stanhope!” cried poor Felix, 
throwing down his cards and getting very red 
in the face, ‘‘ I wasn’t cut out for a diplomatist, 
because I never could slide into anything grace- 
fully. LI always go up-stairs two at a time, and 
eat as if there were only ‘twenty minutes for 
refreshments,’ and make a confounded muddle 
of everything where anybody else would use 
tact, and have it all straight and smooth. Blest 
if I don’t think it’s in the blood! 

“ Well, I thought that for once in my life I 
had things fixed; and here ve gone and tum- 
bled head over heels into the midst of the pud- 
dle. The long and short of the whole business 
is this: I’ve had your sister, Adele, at my elbow 
day after day, and she’s treated me just like an 
angel. And I’d have been a wooden man if I 
hadn’t fallen in love with her. But, for that 
matter, I was gone long before we soared sky- 
ward from the deck of the River Queen—” 

But the cards had fallen from Egbert’s hand, 
and he had risen out of his chair, looking so 
white and strange that Felix came to a full 
stop, and began again in a totally different tone 
of voice: 

‘ Hallo, old fellow! What the deuce is the 
matter? I’m not a Blue Beard, nor an ogre, 
that you need look so dismayed. Zounds, man! 
it’s not a criminal offense to fall in love with a 
es woman!” 

“No,” said Elegant Egbert, as if Felix bad 
stated a most ordinary proposition, and he 
wished to express his acquiescence in its sound- 
ness. But at the words criminal offense he had 
winced as if stung. 

“Well,” resumed Felix, with an attempt at 
lightness, ‘‘ you see, as you seemed to stand in 
some degree in the position of the stern parent, 
you know, why, I thought it was the proper 

hing to tell you how the wind lay, and get 
head consent and blessing, and all that sort of 
thing. 

“Ah!” said Egbert, in a constrained, husky 
— “And you have spoken to her about 

is? 

“Spoken to her!” cried Felix, in amaze. 
“ What do you take me for? Why, of course I 
have 7 ade to her about it!” 

“What did she say?” 

“Deuced cool and catechetical!” thought the 
bewildered Felix. ‘‘Blest if I don’t feel as if I 
was up before my old schoolmaster, after a mid- 
night visit to the orchard!” 

ut aloud he said: 

‘Well, as for that, I don’t know asI could 
repeat just what she said; but I know that it 
was enough so that it left no reason for me to 
envy the archangels. What more do you want 
than that?” 

Bebe steadied himself by placing his hand 
pet Ms e back of his chair, where it shook percep- 

oy beg your pardon, Mr. Cornish,” he began, 
as if the words choked him, when Felix inter- 
rupted: 

‘Look here, Mr. emi if the pinch is in 
the pocket-book, 1 think 1 can show you an 
estate free from incumbrance and backed up by 
cash and collateral that will satisfy you, if you 
are as reasonable a man as I take you to be. 
On the score of character I can refer you to a 
thousand of the best men in the Mississppi val- 
ley, and to thousands more all over the State of 
Virginia, where the Cornishes have been known 
with honor for a hundred and fifty years.” 

Here was the first touch of pride that Felix 
had evinced since our acquaintance with him. 
Now he had risen to his feet, supporting himself 
by the table. There was nothing of his mother’s 
petty pride of social position; but he stood erect 
with his head thrown back, eee to the lips and 
with eyes flashing. The whole man said: 

‘* We have been honorable men!” 

Egbert raised his hand to stay the other's 
rapid words, 

‘Tt is not that,” he began. 

But the impetus of the excited man carried 
him to the end of what was marked down in his 
ag 
“T have taken you on trust, I have none of 
the detective spirit, and should never think of 
questioning you, when I have you bodily before 
my eyes to form my judgment from. But Ido 
not ask you to risk your sister’s happiness on 
ay uncertainty.” 

e would have bitten his tongue out before 
he would have intimated that the thought was 
in his mind that be had taken Adele, too, on 
trust. In fact, it was not there. So perfect 
was his confidence in her that it never occurred 
to him that she was necessarily so inseparably 
involved with her brother in this regard that 
his words might apply to her with equal force. 

But Egbert’s thought supplied the link, and 
the words fell upon him with crushing force, 

“Stop! stop! I beg of you! It isnot for me, 
Heaven knows, to require a certificate of charac- 
ter from you!” he said with a humility that lett 
Felix open-mouthed with bewilderment. ‘I 
cannot be too careful of her. She is all I have 
in the world to love.” 

He paused, seeming to choke with emotion, 
and his aspect was so utterly wretched and for- 
lorn that Felix pitied him, not being clear as to 


ABU AN TERE Ee - 


what it all meant, more than he had ever pitied 
any human being before. But Egbert almost 
immediately resumed: 

“But nothing was more foreign to my 
thoughts than any sordid considerations, and of 
your character as a man lam. satisfied from 
what I have seen of you. Perhaps I ought to 
have been prepared for this, but—but it has 
taken me so—unawares.” 

His eyes, which had been resting on the car- 
pet, now began to wander about the room, as if 

6 were seeking some avenue of escape from a 
sense of oppressiveness, and he put his hand to 
his head. 

‘My friend,” he said, suddenly turning his 
eyes to Felix’s face, in a sort of weary plead- 
ing, “will you do me a favor? Willi you let 
this matter rest just here until—until— 
not feeling well. Let me take the air a 
minute.” 

And leaving Felix to stare after him, open- 
mouthed, he turned and hurried out of the room, 
murmuring to himself: 

‘* Adele! Adele!” 

Felix heard the front door clang. Then his 
feelings found vent in a very forcible expletive, 
after which he sunk back into his chair and 
thought. 

‘‘Well,” he exclaimed, presently, ‘‘ this inter- 
view presents features which are somewhat pe- 
culiar. Stanhope never showed signs of mental 
aberration before; but what is all this row 
about?’ 

But nothing came of his cogitations; and 
though he waited until eleven o'clock, Egbert 
did notreturn. Then, being a man, the puzzled 
lover went to bed to await the issue of the mor- 


row. 

When he dropped off to sleep, Felix did not 
feel sure whether he had ‘had it out with Stan- 
hope” or not; but on one point he was perfectly 
clear—he was determined to have the girl, her 
excellent brother nolens volens, Therefore 
there was nothing to disturb his repose, 


CHAPTER IX. 
A FALSE INTERPRETATION. 

Srpyu stood before Adele’s door. ‘ 

‘Won't you let me in, dear?’ she pleaded 
through the wooden barrier. 

The door swung open, discovering Adele with 
her hair flowing about in waves of sunlit gold, 
an unmistakable redness about the eyes, and 
just a suspicion of the rubicund at the end of 
the nose. In look and attitude there was that 
shy pleading which gave to her an air almost 
infantile and altogether angelic. How was this 
proud brunette beauty going to take the cap- 
ture of her big brother’s heart by a little midget 
of a blonde? 

The answer came uron her with a swoop; and 
before she had time to take breath Sibyl had 
caught her in her arms and was smothering her 
with kisses, and scolding her in that. cooing 
one which means just the opposite of what 
is said. 

Of course they cried together, laughing all 
the while, and when Sibyl held Adele at arm’s 
length to look at her, with a sort of amatory 
cannibalism in her eyes, the little culprit blush- 
ed fiery red, and was immediately clutched 
again and held with her face in Sibyl’s bosom 
until she narrowly escaped Desdemona’s inter- 
esting fate. 


Lam |; 


} 


Well, Sibyl was devoured with curiosity until | 


Adele had told her all about it. Then they dis- 
eussed it in all its bearings. hey wondered 
how long it would take Felix to “have it out 
with Stanhope,” and how he would go about it. 
The idea of making a game of cribbage subsi- 


diary to a negotiation of that character! Well! | 


well! men were strange creatures, to be sure! 

A subject so vast and so many-sided could nos 
be gone over allina breath; and then the im- 
pending relationship of sisterhood was so novel 
and so altogether delightful that they must 
have a foretaste of its sweets; so Sibyl found it 
impossible to leave Adele that night, And when 
the moon got round so that it could look in at 
the west windows (which was sometime after 
midnight, however) it witnessed a picture 
which would have warmed the hearts of gods 
and men. 

Cl din each other’s arms, so that the 
threads of gold juberoainglad lovingly with the 
ebon floss, lay the two fair creatures wrapped 
in peaceful sleep—sleep, which lends to inno- 
cence and beauty its most ethereal charm, and 
shows moral and physical deformity in its most 
hideous aspect. — 

But the morning brought its cloud. Sibyl 
made her spyeenanon in the library, with a puz- 
zled look on her face and in her hand a note. 

“What is this, Felix?’ she asked. ‘‘This 
note has been handed to me, from Mr. Stanhope, 
to the effect that he has gone tor a ride, and if 
he is not back in time for dinner, we are not to 
wait. 

Adele looked surprised and then anxious. 

Felix tried to look unconscious and, uncon- 
cerned. Just then he was thinking thoughts 
that, in the presence of the ladies, were as well 
left unrealized. rt 

‘‘ Why, I, don’t know,” he said, taking tho 
note and reading it. ‘*Did-he leave no further 


word than this?’ When did he go?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


To settle this point the servants were brought 
into requisition, which developed the following 
facts: Egbert’s bed had not been occupied dur- 
ing the night; just about daybreak he had come 
to the stables, looking much disturbed, ordered 
saddled the horse that had been placed at his 
disposal, and ridden away, the hostler said, ‘‘as 
if the devil and all was after him.” 

Having culled these facts, the three were left 
gazing into one another’s faces, Adele instinct- 
ively drawing near to the side of the man whom 
her Yoart had selected henceforth to be her pro- 
tector. 

“ Felix,” she said, in a low tone, causing his 
heart to thrill at the sound of his name for the 
first time on her lips, ‘‘ has this anything to do 
with your interview of last night? What did 
he say?” 

Now the whole situation seemed to Felix 
without rhyme or reason. Moreover, the man 
who had lost his presence of mind before one of 
his own sex:s' no chance whatever between 


| those two dear creatures who stood looking at 


him with their great liquid eyes. They had 
him ina corner, from which poor Felix could 
see no poosilee way of escape except straight 
across the flower-beds. So putting on his heavi- 
est top-boots (metaphorically speaking) he 
plunged forward to this effect: 

‘He acted just like a confounded idiot—” 

And here the luckless fellow checked himself, 
flushing more deeply with mortification than he 
had before with anger. 

With instinctive delicacy he reached out his 
hand and put it on Adele's, and then went on 
with an honesty which must have won any 
one’s forgiveness: 

‘**T don’t want to call names, little woman—- 
most of all your brother. But I feel as if he 
hadn’t treated me very handsomely. If he’s 
got anything to say, why don’t he say it, with- 
out so much hemming and hawing that nobody 
ae understand? Then you'd know how to take 

im. 

‘Well, but what did he say?’ interposed 


| Sibyl, to whuse comprehension her brother was 


‘rapidly making things no clearer.” 

‘Why, he said he didn’t care anything about 
the money, and I was a clever fellow enough, 
but he begged my pardon, and he wasn’t feeling 
well, and would I let the matter rest while he 
took the air.” 

The ladies looked at one another blankly. 
Either Felix’s summary was very fragmentary, 
or that interview must have been a very strange 
one. 

But before any comment could be made, Felix 
seized Adele by the wrist, and drawing her 
close to his side so that he could pass his arm 
about her waist, said: 

‘*See here, my little beauty! One thing, at 
least, is settled and sealed—I am bound to have 
you, if the dev—_ I beg your pardon again for 
my unfortunate choice of expression,” cried the 
almost distracted lover. ‘‘ But what I mean to 
say is, brother or no brother, ’m going to have 
you all the same!” 

She thought that he was ‘“ just splendid ” to 
be so hotly determined to possess her, though of 
course it was rank heresy for her to dream of 
opposing Egbert’s will. If it came to a real 
issue between them—which Heaven forbid!— 

rhaps she would stand passive and let the 

t man win, like the knights of old! 

**Confound him! he can’t expect to have you 
all to himself forever, if you are the only thing 
he has to love. By the way, that was the pret- 
tiest and most sensible thing (one way of look- 


| ing at it) that he said during the whole conver- 


sation.” 

‘‘Ox!” exclaimed both Iedies in chorus, draw- 
ing the same inference from Felix’s chance 
words. 

Their eyes met like a flash, and by another 
curious coincidence they both blushed. 

‘*1s that the solution?’ cried Sibyl. 

“Oh, you stupid fellow!”-cried Adele. ‘And 
to think you should give us the key by accident, 
after puzzling us with such irrelevant matter!” 

‘What is there to ‘oh!’ about?” asked Felix, 
a little impatiently. ‘And if the thing’s clear 
to you, I assure you it’s the pitchiest of pitch 
to me.” 

But Adele was sobbing on his shoulder, and 
murmuring something about ‘poor, dear Dg- 
bert!” while Sibyl had turned away, and was 
trying to bring the color back into her face, 
whence it had fled, leaving her pale to the lips. 

‘“T await enlightenment from your superior 
powers of penetration,” said Felix, with the air 
of a martyr. 

‘«Felix,” breathed his lady-love in his ear, 
‘“aren’t you touched that my brother’s great 
love for me makes it so hard for him to give me 
BP “7 another, however much he may esteem 

im 

“ Is that what’s the matter with him?” cried 
Felix, not overflowing with sympathy. ‘‘ Well, 
I trust that I love sis, over there, as a brother 
should; but when the right man comes along I 
sha’n’t act like a luna— Ah—um—that is to 
say, him: ‘Go in old fellow! You're 
welcome to all the love she'll give you. I know 
you can’t cut me out.’ Ain’t that right, Sib?’ 

At that, Sibyl took possession of the other side 


he was the best brother in the world, and that 
nobody ever could, would, or should ‘ eut, him 
out” of her affection. 

After that every one was much relieved. . If 
this was the only opposition to his suit, Felix 
expressed himself confident that ‘‘ Stanhope 
would weather it,” while Adele built up a Uto- 
pian scheme, in which they were all to live to- 
gether, forming one happy family, so that Ng- 
bert could have her just the same as he always 
had, and Felix could have her, too. 

The day was got through much better thanj 
the promise of the morning. _Adele’s happiness 
was tempered‘by her sympathy and anxiety for 
her brother. Felix put that curb of decency 
upon himself which he would have employed 
had he been attending the funeral of a member 
of his club with whom he had but a slight ac- 
quaintance. Sibyl was abstracted, and rather 
inclined to start at unexpected sounds. 

When the night set in without bringing Eg- 
bert’s return, both ladies became aie and 
about nine o’clock the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
coming up the drive-way made them both al- 
most hysterical. 

Perhaps two minutes of suspense were al- 
lowed to pass. Then, while Sibyl moved. rest- 
lessly from place to place, wringing her hands 
and almost sobbing — xn she was where Felix 
could not see her, Adele, whose relationshi 
warranted it, threw a light scarf over her hea 
and ran down to the stables. 

‘“Wasn’t that Mr. Stanhope returned?’ she 
asked the hostler. 

“Yes, missy,” was the reply, as short as_pie- 
crust. 

‘‘And where is he? He has not come to the 
house,” 

‘‘Dunno, missy. Reckon he’s ober yander, 
some’r’s,” pointing with his thumb over his 
shoulder, ‘‘’Stid o’ goin’ to’ards de house, he 
went to’ards de ribber gyarden.” 

Without-more words Adele hastened in the 
direction indicated, and the hostler was left in 
Cr possession of his domains, muttering to him- 
self 

“Dunno whah he is, an’, what’s moah, I don’t 
keer. All I know is, it’s ten to one ef he hain’t 
done gone ruined dat ah bay mare. Jist look 
a’ her!—stan’in’ dah all of a lather, an’. trem- 
blin’ in every j’int! He’s from the Noaph, he is! 
No ’count, nohow!  Reckon, now, he t’inks 
hosses is made o’ iron, or somefin’ or udder!” 

Meanwhile Adele had gained a garden, far 
enough from the house to be secluded, on aslope 
overlooking the Mississippi, and there in the 
moonlight she came upon Egbert, looking the 
wreck of his wonted self. 
eAcry: 

“Oh, Bertie! My darling, darling brother!” 

And she precipitated herself upon his breast, 
clinging to him and sobbing as if her heart 
would break, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE MEASURE OF SISTER-LOVE. 


Waen Egbert Stanhope left the presence of 
Felix Cornish he was almost beside himself 
with pain. Out across the moonlit lawn to. the 
river garden he strode, with the instinct which 
leads a wounded animal to seek solitude. And 
there while the lover laid aside his perplexity 
until he should have had his repose, oaths fair 
young girls wandered hand in hand through the 
vernal pastures of dreamland, this man walked 
the night through, wringing his hands and 
moaning. 

“Adele! Adele! my one darling!” was the 
burden of his grief, “‘is the blight of my life 
about to fall upon you? Oh! dearest, I have 
been blind! blind! that I never foresaw this! 
Better had I put mountains and seas between 
us! Rather bad I, banished myself from your 
side forever! Now every smile, every caress 
that you have given me is a separate stab, 

“T, who should have so guarded you with my 
love that the winds of heaven might not, blow 
upon you too roughly—I haye_ betrayed) the 
trust. our dead mother reposed in me—I have 

lmdly, selfishly let you minister to m ye 2 
stricken life, until you have ‘imbibed ‘oul 
contagion! / { 

‘“‘ Adele! Adele! it was not that I did not love 
you, dear!” ; 

His head sunk upon his breast, and hecovered 
his face with his hands, overcome by the poign- 
ancy of his grief, j 

So until his breast was shaken by a terrible 
rage. Then, with clenched hands and stern 
poe he 98 to heaven, he cried through his set 
teeth: 

“Oh! why do I live? Others die all abov’ 
me, clinging frantically to this hollow mockery) i 
this fiend’s jest which ey call life, while I—\ 
who have walked carelessly amid pitfalls of de- 
struetion—I who have faced death a score, of 
times, shaken my fist in his face and braved. his 
stroke—J am left to. cumber the earth, a curse 
to myself and to hen! Of. the hundred set free 
the other night on the, river, to whom would 
obliviou have been such a heon as to me?” 

Later he tore the glove from his righthand, 
heldit so that the moonlight st: eamed, fullyipon 
it, and gazed. at it while, adozen panes of} emo- 

his tortured 


of him, opposite to Adele, and assured him that ‘ tion followed cach other, throug 
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soul, At the last he laughed with blood-curd- 
ling irony, and cried aloud: 

“Oh, man! behold thy humanity! Oh, God! 
look upon thine infinite justice!” 

So. the mien passed, and before the sun had 
brought the light and gladness of a new day he 
was coursing madly across the country on 
horseback. 

The sun was already past the meridian when 
he got scant refreshment at a farm-house, and 
turned to retrace his steps. But when he had 
reached the house, he was as loth to meet those 
who awaited him within, and as ill prepared, as 
he had been in the morning. 

With that dread upon him, he again sought 
the river garden, whither Adele followed him, 
to roles res herself upon his breast, crying: 

“Oh, Bertie! My darling, darling brother!” 

With a great quivering cry he clasped her 
close in his arms, and bent until his cheek rested 
against hers. His mind had been full of her so 
long that he forgot that she was not in possession 
of facts which were so painfully familiar to him, 
and therefore could not share his feelings or 
understand his allusion; so his first words were: 

ie Oh! my precious one, can you ever forgive 
me? 

And she, answering from her own standpoint, 
replied: 

‘ Forgive you? 


For what? For loving me so 
much? 
to another? But I will love you just the same 
—nore, if possible, now that I know how you 
need me. You know that nobody, however 


near they might be to me, could take my bro- | 


ther Bertie’s place. Why, Felix is willing— 
he’s glad to have it so—that we should all live 
together, so that you can have me just as much 
asever. He isn’t jealous one bit, though I told 


him that, if he didn’t let me love you just the | 


same, I should hate him. He said he’d subscribe 
to that, and that you shouldn’t lose anything, 
while he gained—” 

And there she stopped, remembering that that 
was the place where the blush came in. 

During the delivery of this speech Egbert’s 


fervid emotions had time to cool, and gradually | 
retations that had ; 


he comprehended the inte 
been put upon his strange behavior. 

Had he been content to let matters take their 
course, here was an avenue of escape from the 
necessity of ugly explanations, left open to him 
by Felix’s lack of penetration. But the difficul- 
ty did not lie here—the dread possibilities of the 
future loomed as black as ever. 

She, so frail, so childlike!—how could she 
withstand the storm that hung over her life, 
ready to burst at any moment? He could but 
clasp her close in the arms that were powerless 
to protect her, and breathe heavily with pain. 

e saw that she had not won him back to 
composure, and so tried another tack. 

“Come and sit down, dear,” she said, and 
gently drew him to an iron garden bench. 

Passively he submitted himself to her guid- 
ance. When he had sat down, she perched her- 
self in his lap (as she had done ever since she 
was a little girl, and he in a measure took the 

lace of a father to her), drew his arms about 

er, nestled her head on his shoulder, and so, 
stroking his cheek with her soft palm, looked 
up into his face with her most winning smile. 

“Don’t you see?” she said, “I am your own 
little Adele, just the same? I sha’n’t be one bit 
more of a grown-up woman than I always have 
been. I told Felix that I should sit in your lap, 
and he said that was all right.” (Just what 
Felix had said was: ‘‘ All right, my lady, pro- 
vided, to wit: that you let me occupy your lei- 
sure—say during the few minutes each day when 
Stanhope is taking the air!—in the same way ;” 
but it wasn’t necessary to quote the proviso in 
seeking to comfort Egbert—was it?) ‘So, you 
see, you can pet me just as much as you like.” 

And again she smiled in his face and kissed 


m. 
The whole proceeding was so innocent and 
childlike that the world-weary man was touch- 
ed beyond expression. 
Gathering her close in his arms, he mur- 


tmoured: i 
“Oh, my little darling, how I wish I could 


take you away from everybody and every- 
thing, where we should never know a moment of 
] Y” 


And again he was shaken by astorm of sobs, 
something like the outburst that night in the 
state-room of the River Queen. 

Now a great hush fell upon the child-woman. 
She twined her arms about his neck so closely 


, that it would have been painful to him, had his 


emotions left him free to notice it. Her breast 
began to rise and fall with labored breathing, 
a a, muscle in her slight frame began 


e. 
For perhaps a minute they sat thus, neither 
moving or ng. Then the girl put her 
on the man’s shoulders, and drew back so 
that she could look him in the face. 
os ” she said, in a voice so hard and 
husky that it would not have been recognizable 


as hers, “if it pains you so, I will give—him— 


up. 
‘She choked, seemed to swallow something, 

an added, in & raspin: whisper: 

“Only say the word. 


j 
} 


id it pain you so, dear, to give me up , 


With the moonlight falling full upon it, every 
vestige of color had left her face. Her great 
eyes were distended with a terrible, shrinking 
dread, as if she were waiting for her death- 
blow. Pending his reply, she held her breath. 

The man was greatly shocked. For the first 
time he realized what he had made her suffer. 
Hastily he cried: 

‘©Adele! Adele! Why, my little pet! did 
you imagine for a moment that I would let a 
selfish love come between you and happiness? 
No, dear, you have made a mistake. My 
greatest happiness would be to see you loving 
and loved by a man worthy of your tender 
heart.” 

Then came the reaction. The girl seemed to 
collapse, so suddenly did she sink upon his 


breast, to lie there, limp and helpless, breathing | 
| in great gasps, and moaning with every exhala- 


tion: 

‘‘On!—On!—On!—On"” 

And Egbert Stanhope knew how much his 
hie sister had offered to sacrifice for 

im. 

By and by tears came to her relief, and then 
her naturally sunny temperament gradually as- 
serted itself, 

When she was calmer, he said: 

“Go into the house now, dear, and try to re- 
gain your composure. Forgive me again for 
subjecting you to such distress.” 

e put her down, and rose to his feet. 

‘““Won’t you come, too, Egbert?’ she asked, 
timidly, still clinging to his hand. 

‘*No—no,” he said, with almost a shudder. 
“Not yet! There! good-night.” 

He kissed her and turned away. 

A moment she looked after him, wistfully, as 
he walked with bowed head, and then yielded 
him that unquestioning obedience which was a 
part of her nature. 

Left alone, the demon of unrest again seized 
upon Egbert Stanhope. 

“So much a child, yet with a woman’s te- 


| nacity of love! what will become of my dar- 


ling, if he casts her off? Yet what can Ido? 
To separate them now would be death to her 
heart, if not to her body. Bah! those fitted 
most to suffer have never the boon of physical 
annihilation! Hers would be a living death, 
like mine. On the other hand, some freak of 


| that inscrutable Providence may let her escape. 
| For fifteen years I have met no one who knew— 


And yet—and yet—” 

He shuddered as the face of Long Jack arose 
before his mental vision. 

Again he was plunged into troubled thought, 
until once more he burst forth furiously: 

““Oh! let the mocking fiends and Omnipotent 
Beneficence fight it out between them! What 
is Felix Cornish tome! I am the guardian of 
no man’s honor! Honor! Curse him! if he ever 
dares to look upon her as a source of disparage- 
ment to him, P’—I’ll *ill the hound!” 

He hurled forth the threat with clenched 
hands, and blazing eyes; but as suddenly his 
rage melted into helpless grief. 

“Oh! my pure darling! my pure darling!” he 
moaned. “Itis her pain that I am powerless 
to avert!” 

While he walked with his hands pressed over 
his white face, and the tears trickling between 
his fingers, he was disturbed by the sound of a 
footstep, and looked up, to behold— 


CHAPTER XI. 
A STRANGE WOOING. 

ADELE STANHOPE left her brother’s presence 
in a very puzzled frame of mind. From his 
own lips she had the assurance (and his manner 
had confirmed it) that he had some cause of 
distress other than pain at the prospect of shar- 
ing her love with another. 

And perhaps here is as good a place as any 
to tell what Adele knew of her brother and of 
his secret sorrow. 

Her memory of him dated back to her seventh 
year, ten years previous, when he had been sum- 
moned home from abroad to comfort his mother 
in her recent widowhood. 

Child as she was, Adele had been struck by 
the air of melancholy and cynicism which so 
ill-befitted a young man of twenty-five; and just 
at first she stood a little in awe of the brother 
whom she could not remember having seen, 
since he had left home during her babyhood. 
But after that meeting, when the widowed mo- 
ther bad hung so long on his breast, with such 
profuse weeping and such yearning tokens of 
endearment, she had lifted little Adele and 
placed her in his lap, ky 
_ “Egbert, my son, I give her into your keep- 
ing. She is my most precious possession. I 
need not ask you to love her when I have fol- 
lowed her father, as I feel that I shall do before 
long. Adele, you must love your brother with 
unremitted tenderness. If he is ever sad, you 
must win him back to smiles as you think I 
would do,” 

Then Egbert had taken her chin in his hand, 
and aren | her sweet child-face, and gazed into 
it with such admiration and longing, wistful 
love that her whole heart had gone out to him 
at once. 

He had always been marked by the same 
scrupulous elegance of attire. As intimate as 


were their relations, she had never seen him 
without gloves. At table they were white kid; 
at other times of a color suitable to the occa- 
sion. 

Even at his mother’s death-bed Adele remem- 
bered that they had not been removed; for the 
dying woman had taken his hand and laid it 
between her cheek and the pillow, and so kept 
it until her spirit took its flight. 

Only once bad Adele ever referred to this 
strange custom; and then her mother had be- 
come so agitated that the child was frightened 
lest her excessive grief should snap the frail tie 
that bound her to life. She had cautioned 


| Adele never while she loved the memory of her 


mother to refer to this before Egbert: and 
henceforward it had remained to the girl a seal- 
ed mystery. Only this she knew: in some way 
it commended him to her tender, commisera- 
ting love. 

Of surmises she had entertained but one—that ~ 
it was in some way connected with some woman 
in his par life, since, until Sibyl Cornish he had 
treated with a cold, distant courtesy all women 
except his sister, and on her he had lavished all 
the tenderness of his rich nature. But beyond 
this bare fact the surmise had nothing to rest 
upon. 

As we become accustomed to anything by 
habit, so ordinarily Adele now thought nothing 
of this difference between her brother and other 
men. But when he was sad, then she knew 
that the sorrow of his life bore heavily upon 
him, and she would infuse into her manifesta- 
tions of affection all the yearning love that she 
had seen in her mother’s manner toward him 
at such times. 

Now she did not see what could be the con- 
nection between his secret sorrow and her mar- 
riage with Felix; but she felt that it was this, 
and not a selfish clinging to her exclusive love, 
that was the occasion of his distress. However, 
her quick perceptions showed her that it was 
better to leave Felix and his sister in the im- 
pression that his strange behavior sprung from 
even a vulgar jealousy, than to lead them to 
suspect that it had any unusual and mysterious 
source. 

She found Felix frowning with impatience, 
and Sibyl anxious almost to distraction, though 
she curbed her feelings bravely to any but a 
woman’s penetrating ecg 

‘Well, how did you find this—this dog in the 
manger, and where is he now?’ asked Felix, 
half-jestingly, half in earnest. 

His little lady-love went up to him, and put 
her finger reprovingly on his lips. 

“He is in the river garden. Don’t be impa- 
tient with him, you hard-hearted boy—he’s not 
going to interfere with our happiness. But if 
he bade me not, do you think your selfishness 
would be gratified? When you owe every thin 
to his magnanimity, bow can you call him sue! 
wicked names?” 

The power of her love for Felix was manifest 
in the lightness of tone she adopted. With the 
great joy of the consciousness of his love se- 
cured streaming through her soul, she could not 
be sad in his presence, though at the same time 
her heart bled for her brother. 

“Tm mighty grateful to him, I’m sure,” re- 
plied Felix. ‘ But I stick to it—he’s worse than 
a Turk. Even they do not, so far as I have 
heard, shut up their sisters so that no one can 
get a peep at them. But why didn’t he come in 
with you? Is he going to mull over it all night, 
out there in the moonlight?” 

She stopped his lips with hers, and, instead of 
answering him, went over to Sibyl, took both 
her hands, an Urns into her white, pleading 
face with an intelligence that read its secret. 

‘* Will you go out to him, dear?” she asked. 
“Perhaps you can have influence with him, 
where I have failed.” 

She was hoping a great good to her sorrow- 
stricken brother, if these two could be brought 
together now. 

‘Oh! no! no!” cried Sibyl, shrinking back in 
dismay, while the rich blood streamed all over 


her face and neck. 

‘And why not, pray?’ asked obtuse Felix. 

“'That’s just the thing. If I wasn’t laid on the 
shelf, I’d exercise my prerogative of host, and 
go out and drag him in by the scruff of the neck, 
and have done with his nonsense. As the duties 
of both host and hostess now devolve upon you, 
what more appropriate than that you should 
beg him, of his good pleasure, to deign to honor 
us once more with his gracious company? Tut! 
tut! no woman’s quibbles! The whole sex have 
a budget of objections, when they don’t want to 
do just what they ought to do.” 
“Go, dear,” whispered Adele. ‘I think he 
wants you now, more perhaps than he ever will 
again, if you do not gotohim. Youdon’t know 
how pained he looks. He’s all alone! won't you 
go to him, my sister?” 

Thus urged, Sibyl Cornish followed the 
promptings of her own heart as well, and two 
minutes later her step aroused Egbert from his 
painful meditations. 

Thus far she had hurried all breathlessly, not 
giving herself time to think; but now that she 
stood in his actual presence her embarrassment 
was overwhelming. What would he think of 
her? was the question that made her stand with 


iceaten cos Mie 2B 


eyes on the ground and cheeks flaming crim- 

son. 

But now that she was come she must not stand 
there confessing her secret by her silence and 
confusion. Raising her eyes timidly to his face, 
she said: 

“Mr. Stanhope, will 
are all very anxious—’ 

And then her leaden tongue refused to articu- 
te syllable, palsied by his fixed re- 
gard. 

He had indeed stared at her in disconcerting 
fashion, as if, putting aside all external dis- 
guises, he were reading her secret soul. 

He saw her stop in helpless confusion, and 
cover her face with her hands. One step, and 
he clutched her wrists and tore her hands from 
before her face. 

She looked up at him piteously, her gaze con- 
strained by the intense magnetism of bis. 

He was terribly beautiful at this culminating 
oint in his life, like some demi-god, who would 
ift her to the skies, or hurl her to the abyss, as 

she should in that moment prove worthy or un- 

worthy. And she, with quivering lips and pant- 
ing. breath, hung only on his will. 
iercely he cried: 

‘““Why have you come out to me? Why are 
you now oe and now red? Why do you trem- 
ble sot Where is your pride—your self-posses- 
sion?’ 

“ Don’t! don’t! she pleaded, not comprehend- 
ing fully what prompted her own words, but 
only dimly conscious of some blow to be 
averted. 

He laughed. 

‘Shall I tell you?” he cried. 
you loveme. You know you do! 
cannot deny it!” 

No woman of spirit would endure such in- 
verted wooing as that. Although her heart was 
at his feet, her pride was stung to the front, and 
spurning the weak fluttering thing, mounted, 
for the time, right royally over its downfall. 

With the exertion of all her strength she 
sought to wrench her wrists from his grasp, 
while she cried with blazing eyes: 

“Tet me go, sir!—this instant!” 

“Never! Never! All the powers of bell shall 
not deprive me of the prize [have won!” 

And with one mighty sweep of his arms, he 
caught her to his heart, and fell to covering her 

\ face with kisses, 

He held a limp and uuresisting burden. She 
had fainted with excess of emotion. 

“Shall every living thing have its mate, and 
T alone be denied?’ he cried, aloud; and now, as 

_ ever, he seemed to apostrophize his gloved right 
hand. ‘*No! no! I defy you all—all! What 
have I done that I should be singled out for the 
cup of Tantalus? I have that which will win 
the love of my kind. And shall I not accept it? 

{ will! I will! Come what may, I will grasp the 

good that has fallen to my lot!” 

With the unconscious girl in his arms he 
strode to the house and into the presence of his 
sister and her lover, to their not slight astonish- 
ment. Sibyl’s cheek rested on his shoulder, and 
her arms were about his neck, where he had 
placed them; so the other two could not see that 
she had fainted, and thought this a rather 
strange way for a lady of such stately propriety 
as Sibyl to come before them. 

Excitement bad brought an artificial color to 

Egbert’s cheeks, and his eyes flashed brightly. 
With forced pleasantry he cried: 
** Well, friend Cornish, they say that fair ex- 
change is not robbery. It you deprive me of my 
sister, you will doubtless be willing to give me 
yours in return.” 

“Eh? What? Sibyl?” cried the bewildered 
Felix, ‘‘ Well, here’s a situation for you! With 
all my heart, my dear fellow, if the lady herself 
is agreeable.” 

‘“‘T have reason to believe that she is agree- 
able,” said Egbert, with rather grim humor. 

‘‘Oh! I knew it! I knew it! I knew it!” cried 
Adele, fairly jumping up and down, and clap- 
ping her little hands. ‘*Oh, you love!—just let 
me get at you!” 

And she rushed forward to devour with love 
the woman who had crowned Egbert’s life with 
happiness, 

* Why didn’t you say all this last night, like 
a civilized being and a Christian? Here you 
have been making us all uncomfortable for a 


you not come in? We 
? 


“Tt is because 
See! see! you 


day to no earthly purpose,” bled Felix; 
but here he was interrupted by a cry from 
Adele. 

“ Why, she has fainted!” 


“Yes,” admitted Egbert. “Which accounts 
‘ for my fetching her into the room in this 
’ fashion.” 

“And you have been standing here talking 
all this time—” 

But the girl stopped in breathless maze at the 


enormity. 

“Stay where you are, Adele. I think that I 
can take care of her,” said Egbert, and without 
futher words marched out of the room as he 

come. 


e 

When the door closed, Adele turned to Felix, 
ap ry. 

: Te it possi that surprised at 

‘Is it possible ‘ou are at any 
uunuaal proceeding oa the part of that very 


original gentleman? Have you yet to learn that 
he is the ghost in Hamlet?” 

* But Sibyl?” 

‘Oh, don’t worry about her, I never heard 
of a young lady dying in a faint—did you? 
Trust her to come round as soon as is conven- 
ient for the parties most nearly interested.” 

Meanwhile, Egbert had borne Sibyl into a 
sitting-room and laid her on a sofa, while he ex- 
erted himself to reanimate her limp form, In 
the first moments of returning consciousness he 
wanted her all to himself. 

And her first waking perception was of her 
lover, kneeling beside her with his arms about 
her, and whispering into her ear words that it 
gladdened her heart to hear. 

Under her gentle ministrations all the sore- 
ness of Egbert’s long-tried heart was allayed, 
For the time, at least, he was supremely happy. 

By Felix’s suggestion nothing had been said 
to his mother about his suit with Adele during 
Egbert’s strange absence, and as it was late 
when Egbert and Sibyl reached an understand- 
ing, he further counseled that the whole matter 
be deferred until morning. 

“Tf you tell her now, she will be in a pucker 
allnight. Break the glad tidings at the break- 
in, of morn, and she'll have the whole day in 
which to regain her wonted equanimity.” 

Mrs. Cornish received the intelligence with so 
ila ehoage that she began by reproaching Sibyl, 
and then, ignoring her hypochondria, biliousat- 
tack, or what not, had herself dressed and went 
down to Felix’s room with colors flying. But 
an hour’s interview with her son put her 
through the roles of an outraged society queen, 
the mother of ungrateful children, ete., to be 
followed by hysteria, melancholy martyrdom, 
and lastly that state of dignified acquiescence 
which enabled her to receive Egbert’s proposals 
for her daughter’s hand and Adele’s shy ad- 
vances of affection with at least unrufiled com- 
posure. 

So the course of true love bade fair to prove 
the rule by an exception, when the marplot en- 
= upon the stage in the person of Long 

ack, 


CHAPTER XII. 
LONG JACK’S THREAT. 

In order to preserve uninterrupted the logical 
continuity of events, the minor threads of our 
narrative have been suppressed, to be now taken 
up when they begin to affect the pattern of the 
fabric. 

M. Bourdoine had again encountered disa) 
pointment. The phantom of his early love still 
eluded him, like an ignis fatwus, 

He sought his friends with the pitiful tale 
fairly wallowing in the Slough of Despond; and 
for one whole day Sibyl and Adele were at their 
wits’-ends trying to console bim. 

Just before the arrival of the dinner-hour he 
wiped the tears from his eyes, shrugged his 
shoulders, and said: 

“Eh, bien! eet is ze Fate implacable. Vat 
am I zat I shallnote bow toze decree of Provi- 
dence? Ze fool shall cloud ze present vis repin- 
ings of destiny immutable; ze vise man shall 
bask in ze passing sunshine! Purbleu! am I 
vone ingrate, zat I shall remain melancholique 
vis two soche divine consoler?” 

And he kissed their hands in homage to their 
beauty. 

At dinner he grew merry over bis wine with 
Felix, and later hainats one of the fair girls 
play on the piano while he danced with the 
other. As he was a “divine” waltzer, they 
were nothing loth; so that M. Bourdoine’s day 
of despair ended with one of the pleasantest 
evenings they had enjoyed, 

Having again set matters in train for a re- 
newed search for ‘“‘la belle Helene,” M, Bour- 
doine’s business in the city was concluded, and 
the day subsequent to the double betrothal saw 
him 2, wero installed at Riverside, on a visit 
of indefinite length to his old pupil. 

His delight at the matrimonial prospects of 
she Fone people knew no bounds, He felici- 
tated Felix; he felicitated Egbert; he felic’ tated 
Adele; he felicitated his pupil adorable. He 
even went with his congratulations to Mrs. 
Cornish, who, having been shocked out of ber 
hypochondria, now favored the family with her 
company; and the 1) face with which she re- 
ceived his eulogies of Egbert and his rhapsodies 
over Adele kept Felix in a constant state of in- 
ternal laughter. 

But over one thing Felix dropped the corners 
of his mouth in dismay, while M. Bourdoine ele- 
vated his eyebrows and shoulders in astonish- 
ment. Egbert would not hear to Adele’s mar- 
riage until she had turned eighteen, which was 
still a year distant, though he was possessed of 
a feverish anxiety to hasten the consummation 
of his own marege with Sibyl, and had pre- 
vailed upon her to the day upon the first of 
February, an interval of only two months. 

And now for the bete noire, Long Jack. 

When introduced to the notice of the reader 
on board the River Queen his dress and man- 
ners were in keeping with his character of a 


“ rt. 
On visiting Riverside he showed that in attire 
and demeanor he understood the ies of & 


gentleman as well. 


He catered to Mrs. Cornish’s pet prejudices 
and vanities so skillfully that he won her from 
thinking ‘“‘Long Jack” a “low fellow, no 
doubt,” to esteeming Mr, John Boardman above 
Egbert. 

He waxed enthusiastic over “‘ the Little Cor- 
poral” to M. Bourdoine. He praised Sibyl's 
skill at riding, criticised her water-colors, and 
showed her how to mount some of the more 
delicate algce—her botanical hobby. Felix 

ronounced him a clever fellow because of his 

nowledge of wines, the turf, and sport with 
rod and gun, and his never pointless stories. ¢ 
Egbert’s instinctive repugnance was concilinted 
2) unvaried cheerfulness, dashed with a shade 
of formality. 

But it was to Adele that he paid an especially 
delicate deference. Whether he accompanied 
himself on her lute, or formed one of their quar- 
tette at the piano, where Adele’s clear soprano 
blended sweetly with Sibyl’s mellow alto and 
Egbert’s bass, his fine tenor voice was always 
intoned to charm her senses. He had that 
happy faculty of making her feel that nothing 
that she said or did escaped him, which, while it 
was flattering, was so little obtrusive as to be 
not at all embarrassing. 

As for Adele, what with her gratitude to him 
in particular, and her girlish faith in mankind 
in general, she thought him a very agreeable 
gentleman. 

A day or two su uent to her betrothal she 
accepted a seat beside him for a drive, 

After chatting for half an hour, Jack’s fluency 
of speech gradually left him, until Adele found 
that she was doing most of the talking. She 
looked at him and saw that he wascufting with 
the whip at a ~ f on the horse’s flank and looking 
very abstracted. 

‘What is the matter, Mr. Boardman?” she 
asked. ‘* You don’t seem to be enjoying the 
drive at all, Here I have been calling your at- 
tention to that cloud, and I don’t believe you 
have heard a word I have said.” 

“Excuse me! Yes, it is very fantastic,” ho 
said, Then, resuming his occupation with the 
whip, he went on: 

‘* Miss Stanhope, I have brought you ont to- 
day, havin something particular to say to you. 
You must have noticed my preference for your 
nt ae Iowe you the happiest moments of 
my life,and Ihave sometimes dared to hope 
that you were glad to have me come to River- 
side, 

But bere he was interrupted. 

“ Mr, Boardman !—please!” she cried, in evi- 
dent distress, laying her hand on his arm. 

He dro he whip with which he was 
toying, and instantly put his hand down upon 

1's 


* Adele!” he cried, with sudden fervor, ‘* you 
are the sun of my existence. I love you so that 
with you hell has no terrors, and without 
you heaven has no charm! My darling, I know 
what is trembling on your lips—I can see it in 
your eyes. Ihave been too precipitate. Don’t 
answer me now. Forget what I have said. 
Give me time to show you what I can do to 
make you happy.” 

The pain in the man’s face was unmistakable, 
and his eyes were full of dread. 

The girl was so moved that she took bis trem- 
bling band between both of bers, and said, with 
starting tears: ‘‘Oh my dear friend! you must 
not think me a coquette, [ did not foresee this— 
indeed I did not. I have found pleasure in your 
companionship, but not such as you wish, And 
you must accept my answer now as final. If 
will save us both pain.” 

‘Stop! stop!” he pleaded. “I want to tell 
you something, When you first saw me f wasa 
professional gambler, and I have done worse 
things than that, I do not pretend that there 
is any excuse for wickedness, but there may be 
extenuating circumstances; and what a man is 
depends as often upon his surroundings as upon 
his natural inclinations, 

“*T began life as innocently as any one. I 
was entbusiastic on the side of principle, and 
believed in the goodness of people. But I was 
deceived again and again, until I learned to 
distrust everybody. It was an easy step to 
hate, and then to disregard the rights of others. 

‘But, Adele, when we were alone in the 
water together I loved you, and my whole life 
underwent a revolution—” 

“Ah! after all that I owe you, to think that 
I should cause you such pain!” sighed the 


an Don’t!” hesaid. ‘‘Idid not mean to remind 
you of that. I only wish to show that you gave 
me a new incentive to lead a life the antipodes 
of that I had been leading. And as an earnest 
of my sincerity, I have engaged in a legitimate 
business in Memphis. 

‘* Adele, don’t thrust me back into my old 
life, with this disappointment added to all its 
bitterness. You can save me. Isnot the power 
in some degree indicative of the duty? Will you 
put it aside lightly?” 

* But you need not let this turn you back 


from right—” 

“T care nothing for right in the abstract. I 
know that I could not you bappy without 
a degree of ess. I only desire it 


as a. means to that ‘ke 
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‘*T am pained to hear you speak so,” said the 
girl, gravely. 

“ But you can make all right. Give me your 
love!” 

The girl shook her head. 

“* Tt is impossible!” 

“At least give me time to try to change your 
decision.” 

“Tt is useless, While I regard you with sin- 
cere friendship, I have not and never can have 


Sa spark of love for you.” 
hs 


i ae piercing eye was readin 


he man gazed into her face a moment, and 
then his head sunk upon his breast, while a 
gloomy frown contracted his brows. 

For pene ten minutes he neither moved 
nor spoke. 

Then Adele ventured poe SS 

‘‘Had not we better turn back, Mr. Board- 
man?” 

*‘One moment, if you please,” he replied. 
‘Would you consider it impertinent if I were 
to ask whether you have bestowed your affec- 
tions elsewhere?” 

She was not angry or annoyed, She pitied 
him from the depths of her tender heart. 

“Would it do any good to answer that ques- 
tion?’ she asked, gently. 

“Tt would influence my future course.of ac- 
tion,” he replied, moodily. 

She thought a moment, and then answered: 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, quickly. “Then you 
are already engaged? Otherwise you would not 
answer meso frankly.” 

oc I am. » 


“ And to Felix Cornish?” 
“cc Yes » 


A quiet dignity had crept into her manner. 
He was urging her too hard. 

Again he was silent. His pale lips gradually 
became rigid with determination. 

“Miss Stanhope,” he began again, ‘“‘ you love 
your brother?” 

“Well?” wonderingly. 

“You would do much to secure his happi- 
ness?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Or to prevent an overwhelming calamity 
from falling upon him?” 

‘“‘ What do you mean?” asked the girl, a vague 
terror coming into her eyes. 

‘Have patience a moment. He has not led a 
very happy life?” 

‘“Every one has sorrows, I suppose.” 

‘ But an especial cloud has overhung his life?” 
her She 

1anged color, but remained silent. 

‘** Miss Stanhope, I have noticed a growing in- 
timacy between your brother and Miss Cor- 
nish. Has he already declared his love for her 
and been accepted?” 

“You have no right to ask—” 

‘You need not answer me. I see by your 
face that he has. Once more—your brother has 
an unusual habit of dress. Have you ever been 
informed as to the reason?” 

The girl’s cheeks flamed crimson. 

“Mr. Boardman,” she said, with dignity, ‘I 
need hardly suggest that your conversation has 
taken a y's unacceptable turn.” 

“Tf you do not know what lies beneath that 
glove,’ he pursued, not heeding her, ‘‘ I can tell 

A look of piece serio for one instant 
flashed in her eyes. en they dropped before 
his exultant gaze. 

““Mr. Boardman, take me home at once.” 

“ Adele,.I have no desire to persecute him. 
Nor would I turn my hand over to protect the 
Cornishes. But if I were to tell what I know, 
Sibyl Cornish would shrink from her lover in 
loathing, and Felix would eject him from his 
doors, For your sake, Adele, I will keep his 
secret, even from you, whom he has kept so 
carefully in the dark.” 

“Mr, , 1 demand to be taken home 
Se I will not listen to another 
word, 


‘* Rither you must, or others shall.” 
“For myself and in my brother’s behalf, I 
defy ou to produce anything to his prejudice.” 

: Mast I tell you then?” 

*T will not listen to you! Let me get out of 
the carriage. I will walk home.” 

She rose, as if to leap out. 

He clutched her wrist and forced her back 
into her seat. 

‘* Adele Stanhope, all women are recklessly 
swayed by impulse; but if you allow passion to 
dominate your reason now, on our return I will 
denounce your brother as—” 

And he fairly hissed the remaining words in 


her ear. 
a blood streamed all over the girl’s face and 
n 
“You are a falsifier and a slanderer!” she 


cried. 
“Look back over your acquaintance with 
him. Have you ever seen his hand ungloved?’ 


It was true, she never had, 

“ Of what other man could that be said? Who 
wears white kids at an ordinary family break- 
fast? Why should he?” ; 

The a were unanswerable. 

“ Look at his face. une ee 
sorrow? You know him intimately. 


Have you 


never been astonished by outbursts for which 
you could not reasonably account?” 

The scene in the state-room of the River 
Queen! His strange behavior over her betroth- 
al! Her mother’s pitying grief, and a thousand 
and one incidents, all linked in mystery. 

The girl was completely crushed. 

“* Adele, I do not say that the indiscretions of 
a man’s youth should follow him all his life 
long. He may have repented and reformed. 
Need I picture to you what effect this exposure 
will have on his life?” 

“ Stop! stop!” pleaded the stricken girl. “‘ Give 
me time! Take me home now, please.” 

Without a word he turned the horse’s head. 


CHAPTER XIiI. 
THE DIE Is CasT! 

Wuen Adele and Jack reached Riverside, 
Egbert and Sibyl were boating on the river, 
Mrs. Cornish was having her beauty-sleep, an 
Felix was taking a bath—a luxury in the enjoy- 
ment of which he emulated the old Romans, and 
which was sure to occupy him until dinner- 
time. Adele employed this respite to regain 
her composure, and when she met the rest of 
the household at*dinner, only Sibyl noticed any 
change in her. 

Two days later, Jack, who was to be one of 
the quartette to practice a mass, sent his regrets 
and the information that he was suddenly called 
away from town. Then Sibyl drew the most 
natural inference, and kept her own counsel. 

But from the unsophisticated M. Bourdoine 
Long Jack had learned all about the engage- 
ments, and was, as he would have said, “ play- 
ing his ecards fine.” 

‘o Felix Adele was just the gentlest betrothed 
that ever was. And he accepted it all likea 
Grand Sultan, never dreaming how much of her 
tenderness was remorseful, because there was a 
battle going on in her mind whether she should 
sacrifice him to save Egbert. 

But hardest of all was her intercourse with 
her brother. 

A great change had come over Egbert. His 
accustomed almost melancholy gravity had 
given place to a strange fickleness of temper. 

He could scarcely endure to have Siby! out of 
his sight. If she were gone but half an hour, 
he grew restless and almost fretful. When 
parting with her at night, he clung to her hands 
asif for the last time; and in the morning he 
greeted her with asense of relief that would not 
be concealed. One night on awaking she found 
him pacing the lawn beneath her window. 
When, after watching him awhile, she again 
sought her pillow, her heart swelling with hap- 
piness and love, and on her lips a prayer for 
ere in making his life one long summer 

ay, the clock on her mantlepiece chimed 
three! 

In company with others there was nothing 
“‘spoony ” about him. He seemed artificially 
exhilarated, and his ebullitions of wit and his 
brilliant conversation charmed his hearers. 

But they were much alone together, and then 
he was silent for the most part, or spoke short 
sentences in a low, almost caressing tone. He 
would sit holding her band, and when his eyes 
rested upon her, it was with a sort of remorse- 
ful tenderness. 

All this Adele noticed, and she shuddered at 
the thought of Long Jack’s threat being carried 
into effect. But another influence was at work. 
As she reflected on the ten years she had known 
Egbert so intimately, and now listened to the 
noble sentiments he uttered, she began to won- 
der how she could have entertained for an in- 
stant Long Jack’s absurd charge. 

The gambler’s departure she construed as an 
ignominious flight after the failure of his 
scheme; and as the first of February ap- 
proached, bringing the conclusion of the pre- 
parations for the marriage, in the absorbing in- 
terests of the occasion she almost forgot Long 
Jack and the anxiety he had caused her. 

But the day before the great event Jack made 
his appearance, and. having got her alone in the 
drawing-room, said: 

‘“* Adele, I have given you the time you asked. 
I am come now for your answer. Understand, 
if you refuse my terms, the happiness of your 


may bea great misfortune, but that you can 
successfully impeach his honor I do not believe 
—I know that you cannot! While I would do 
all within reason to spare him pain, I would be 
untrue to myself and to him to make so dispro- 
portionate a sacrifice as to wreck my life and 
forswear, my womanhood to shield him from 
that distress for which the love of his wife and 
of myself can afterward compensate. No, sir! 
Ispurn your proposition, as an insult to my 
brother and to myself.” 

She turned to leave the room, but he caught 
her wrist. 

“ Adele, you are beside yourself!” he cried. 
“ You may selfishly refuse to shield him, hoping 
to retain Felix for yourself, in spite of the dis- 
honor; but you cannot discredit the fact that I 
assert.” 
eatly mistake me, if you think I am 
actuated by selfish motives. As strange as it 
may appear to you, I would stake my life on 
my brother being incapable of what you charge 
him with. Allow me to pass, if you please.” 

‘“* But all appearances are in corroboration.” 

“Then they are mistaken appearances,” 

“ Oh! when will a woman 8 reasonable? I 
swear to you itis true! If you do not listen to 
me I will summon the family this instant and 
denounce him before them all! You need not 
be to the trouble of leaving the room, for I shall 
require your attendance with the rest.” 
ik : approached the bell-rope and took it in his 

and. 

“Yes, or no?’ he demanded, sternly. 

The girl turned pale and faint, but in a firm 
voice she said: 

‘* Emphatically and irrevocably—no !” 


Long Jack gave the bell-rope a violent 
wrench, 
Adele stood breathless. 


The door opened, and a servant appeared. 

“ For the last time!” whispered Jack. ‘‘ Shall 
I say that you want a glass of water?” 

“No, sir!” said Adele, disdainfully. 

“Tn heaven’s name, reflect!” 

Jack was pale as death, The attainment of 
his life-object hung in the balance. 

‘‘T have reflected. Do your worst.” 

With dilating nostrils Jack turned to the 
waiting servant. 

** Say to Mr. Cornish that I wish to see him 
and his whole household, including Mr. Stan- 
hope and Monsieur Bourdoine!” 


‘or good or ill, the die was cast! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DENUNCIATION. 


Wits a dizzy sense of suffocation Adele sunk 
into a seat. 

There was an interval of dead silence. Then 
the door aioe and Felix entered, looking very 
much puzzled. 

“Do I understand my servant,” he asked, 
“that you wish to see— 

‘“Your whole household, if you please.” 

“Why, what in the worlad—” 

“T have an announcement to make in which 
all are vitally concerned.” 

“Including Mr. Stanhope and Monsieur Bour- 
doine?” 

‘“* Yes—the last more as a friend of the family, 
perhaps.” 

“Summon Mrs. Cornish and the two gentile- 
men,” said Felix to the servant. 

Sibyl entered while he was speaking. At a 
glance she noticed Adele’s agitation. 

‘What is the matter, dear?’ she whispered, 
going to her side. 

‘Wait! wait!” said the girl, breathlessly, 
avoiding the arm Sibyl would have put about 


her. 

Sibyl looked surprised, and turned her eyes 
upon Long Jack. 

He stood leaning against the mantle, tracing 
the pattern of the carpet with the end of his rat- 
an. He was very pale, with compressed lips 
and a gloomy frown. 

Felix, seeing that there was something un- 
pleasant on the carpet, and that Adele was in 
some way concerned in it, walked straight 
over to her, sat down beside her, and took her 


brother and his affianced is wrecked, and you | hand 


and Felix will be in no better situation. ou 


know the pride underlying his carelessness | 


where any real issue of honor or dishonor is pre- 
sented. I leave it to you whether he will marry 
the sister of Egbert Stanhope when he knows 
the truth. On the other hand, if you accept, no 
word will pass my lips, and at least two will be 
happy, the one in her ignorance, the other in 
the possession of what he most craves on earth. 
What is your decision?” 

The girl had listened patiently. Now she 
rai ad herself to her full hight, and stood before 


‘im. 

‘*Mr, Boardman,” she replied, very distinctly, 
“at our last interview you took me unawares, 
and I was weak enough to listen to your gross 
assault on my brother’s honor. Since then I 
have had time to reflect and to see him in all 
his grand manhood. It is to my lasting shame 
that I ever permitted a shadow of a doubt of 


him to enter my mind. Sir, you may have the | 


power to wo him, by referring to that which. 


nd. 
‘* Well, little love,” be said, in a low tone, yet 
with the air of one who was ready and able to 
fight the whole world in her defense, “there is 
no occasion to look so scared, whatever lies back 
of this mysterious invocation.” 

aes the girl, more nervously than before, 
said: 

“Wait! wait!” 

And she not only withdrew her hand, but 
started to her feet. 

Felix flushed scarlet, and then with slow-com. 
Page he turned his eyes upon the gambler, 

. Bourdoine appeared in the doorway, saw 
at a glance the general discomfiture, paused 
with his most deprecating bow, and said: 

‘Mille pardons! Eet is no mistake? Did 
monsieur summon me?’ 

‘ Pray enter, M. Bourdoine,” said Felix. 

The Frenchman bowed again, glanced once 
more around the circle, shrugged his shoulders 
a imperceptibly, and walked to a win- 

ow. _ 
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Mrs. Cornish now entered, and bridled the in- 
stant she felt the atmosphere of the place. Her 
step became a stately march, and in icy tones 
she asked: 

“What is it, Felix?’ p 

“Be seated, please. Doubtless we will all 
hear presently,” replied her son, 

Lastly came Egbert. 

There was a dreamy half-smile on his face at 
the moment be opened the door. He stopped in- 
atantly, and stood framed in the doorway, 
stricken with sudden pallor, 

Until now he had not been apprised of Long 
Jack’s return. He had forgotten all about him, 
or thought him hundreds of milesaway. Now 
the gambler stood glaring at him with almost 
ferocious malignity. - 

It was the day before the culmination of his 
happiness. Was Fate about to dash the cup 
from his lips at the last moment? 

Every eye was fixed upon his face. He stood 
like a man brought to bay. 4 

With a suppressed cry, Adele glided across 
the room and aitisned her hand through his arm, 
As plainly as words could have expressed it the 
action declared her determination to stand or 
fall with him. ; 

Egbert glanced down at her in mute ac- 
knowledgment, and then advanced steadily into 
the room. 

Sibyl would have risen and gone to him; but 
Fuiix caught her wrist and drew her back into 
her seat. He had a man’s instinctive shrinking 
from’a ‘‘scene.” . 

“ Be seated, Stanhope,” he said, essaying his 
wonted off-hand manner. ‘Mr, Boardman 
seems to have something to impart which de- 
mands the united wisdom of the family. 

“Mr, Boardman, pray proceed. We all at- 


tend you,” j . 
by friends,” pan pat Jack, with a sweep- 
ing bow, which included all the Cornishes, and 


a separate one to M. Bourdoine, which made his 
ignoring of the Stanhopes all the more marked, 
“a very painful duty devolved upon me, 
but I feel that the claims of hospitality and the 
ordinary due of humanity prohibit me from 
silence, 

“Mr. Cornish, I understand that. your sister 
is on the eve of marriage.” 

““Yes—well?” 

“ What do you knew of the man she is about 
to marry?” 

Sibyl started forward, and then sunk back 
into her seat. 

Mrs. Cornish’s. eyes flashed, and beneath her 
breath she murmured: 

“What, indeed?” r ; 

Ade'e, who had remained standing beside her 
brother, put her arm about his neck, as if to 
protect him, f 

Egbert never moved a muscle, 

“Eh? What do I know about him?’ repeated 
Felix, in bewilderment. 

“Exactly!” 

‘““Why, what should I know about him? What 
do you “adbeee about him?’ 

‘Mr, Cornish, have you noticed nothing pe- 
culiar about bim—nothing which might seem to 
demand explanation before you receive him into 
your family, as your sister’s husband?” 

““Come! come, sir! This is paltering. Every 
man has his peculiarities. If you know any- 
thing to his discredit—any reason why he should 
not become my sister’s husband—out with it 
at once. You are dealing with a man who is 
impatient of innuendoes, and demands plain 
words.” 

“Very well, sir. Iwill be ri ot gh rape 
to suit your humor: Why is Egbert Stanhope 
never seen ungloved?” 

“Tt is strange,” murmured Mrs. Cornish. 

M. Bourdoine started forward, with a hand 
on either knee, aspirating softly, with the ris- 
ing inflection: 

‘ Ah!” 

Anguish-stricken, Adele bent until her lips 
were at her brother’s ear, and whispered: 

“My darling! my darling!” 7 

Egbert sat like a manof marble. His face 
was gray with pallor, and the tense muscles 
showed how his soul was racked with pain. 

Sibyl rose and hastened toward her lover. 

While she was approaching him, Felix re- 
plied to Long Jack. 

“What business is that of mine? Shall 
I prescribe habits of dress to all of my 


friends?” 

“‘Bofore we get through, I apprehend that 
you will concede that it is a very serious busi- 
ness of yours, and that this is a very peculiar 
hahit of dress.” 

“No doubt Mr. Stanhope can answer for him- 
self,” suggested Mrs. Cornish. 

“No!” objected Sibyl, who had now gained 
her lover’s side and put her hand on his shoul- 
der. ‘I consider it avery impertinent ques- 
tion, and being the person most yitally concern- 
ed, Iask Mr. Stanhope not to answerit. Felix, 
I trust that you do not forget that he is our 
guest, and as such is entitled to protection from 
insult under our roof.” 

A She was right royal in her indignant pro- 
ext 


“A. transient flush came and went in Egbert’s 
satsbso cheek, But he seemed to shrink from 


the touch of her hand, and, as Adele had done, 
said: 

“* Wait!” 

‘*By Heaven!” cried Felix, starting to his 
feet,” no one shall have just cause to accuse me 
of disregard of the laws of hospitality! Mr. 
Boardman, I am no trifler. If you have any 
charge to bring against my guest, speak at once 
and in unequivocal terms. And, sir, under- 
stand this—if you do not sustain your charge, 
I will have you thrown out of my house!” 

Long Jack smiled quietly. e was not a 
man to be disturbed by threats. 

Raising his long arm, and painting with his 
finger, as if it were a dagger, he said: 

“Look at his face. Is it not written there? 
Mr. Cornish, your sister is about to marry a 


felon!” 


“You Lie!” 

Sweeping aside the clinging women, Egbert 
started from his chair and stood erect before 
his accuser, as pale as death aud quivering in 
every muscle. 


CHAPTER XV. 
LONG JACK’S DEFEAT. 


Lone JAck’s charge and Egbert’s unexpected 
retort created a profound sensation among their 
startled auditors. 

M. Bourdoine leaped to his feet in the wildest 
excitement, ejaculating: 

“ Morbleu! Sang-dieu ! Saecr-r-re !” 

Adele wrung her hands and moaned _piteous- 
ly. Only she knew how terribly Egbert was 
suffering. 

Felix was speechless with amazement. 

Mrs. Cornish started forward, crying: 

**Oh! my child! my poor child!” 

She would have clasped Sibyl in her arms, 
but the girl shook her off, and, with all her 
queenly pride in erect carriage and flashing 
eyes, stepped to Egbert’s side. 

“Sir,” she said, ‘‘my husband that is to be 
hasrightly stigmatized your foul slander. You 
have undertaken a thankless task, the motive 
for which is, I think, clear to me. Ngbert Stan- 
hope is not one to be injured by anything a man 
of your stamp can say. If you can take a hint 
you will desist from urging this further.” 

Amid all this excitement Long Jack stood un- 
moved. Bowing deeply, he replied: 

‘Madam, I must ees you from dishonor 
even against your will. You must concede that 
I have made the charge, not after the manner 
of a slanderer, but boldly to his face, If my 
words are not true, he has the power to produce 
an overwhelming refutation. Let him remove 
his pions 1% 

The gambler hurled the challenge full in Eg- 
bert’s teeth. 

The latter seemed to try to speak, but his 
tongue refused its office, 

“He dare not!” hissed the gambler, triumph- 
ply. 
““He may have reasons—perfectly honorable 
ones—for declining to comply with your de- 
mand,” replied Sibyl, stoutly. “ I ask no proof. 
The man himself is sufficient refutation of your 
absurd charge. 
iis My brother, have not we had enough of 

is? 

“7 think that an impartial judge,” pursued 
Long Jack, in his cold, even tones, ‘ would con- 
sider the man himself, in his present appearance, 
at least, rather a conjirmationoft what I have 


alleged.” 
“Why cannot Mr. Stanhope settle the matter 
by removing his glove?” asked Mrs. Cornish, 


coldly. 

b Mother, that is unworthy of you!” exclaim- 
ed her daughter, flushing to the temples, ‘‘ Af- 
ter Ihave proclaimed my confidence in a man 
by giving my whole life into his keeping, shall 
Isofar forget my own self- t as to ask 


him to clear himself from the charge of crime? | 


Never!” 

Hers was a royal dignity—a grand loyalty. 

But Mrs. Cornish was one not easily tiemsesed 
by lofty sentiments. 

“T think that it is due to you and to all of us 
that he place himself above reproach without 
being as. ed,” she replied, looking at Egbert sus- 
paotualy. ‘Tam sure it isa very simple mat- 

r. 


Felix had thus far stood irresolute. Long | 


Jack’s boldness and Egbert’s embarrassment 
had naturally begun to shake his faith. 

Frowning impatiently, he now said: 

‘“‘T must say that I can see no objection to it, 
While delicacy might deter us from asking it, 
it would seem due to the gentleman himeelf to 
refute a charge so bold]: 

M. Bourdoine looke 


made.” 
his expectation. He 


would notrun the risk of offending his pupil, 
by openly siding against her betrothed. But he 
was clearly of Felix’s opinion. 


Sibyl turned and threw her arms about Eg- 


bert’s neck, 

a ty parta ,” she whispered, ‘‘ you see that 
my faith is not shaken. d I would spare you 
pain if I could.” 

For that act and those words Adele worship- 
ed the trusting woman. 


‘bert drew the clinging arms from about 
ni Or Long he gazed into the face, every 
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| line of which bespoke love and confidence, 
while a terrible struggle went forward in his 
breast. 

Presently he spoke. 

“Sibyl, after what has transpired, can you 
| live with me day after day, never seeing my 
hand, never receiving one word of explanation, 
and yet trust me?’ 

“\mplicitly !” 

“But will not an ever-visible mystery prey 
upon your mind?” 

AL 4 my aetna had a secret sorrow, I might 
wish to know it, so that I might console him,”! 
said the girl truthfully; ‘‘but my mind could 
never bea prey to idle curiosity. Why, has 
not Adele lived with you and loved you? She 
could not feel tow: you as she does, if you 
were not all that is grand and noble!” 

At that a great light and a great tenderness 
came into Egbert Stanhope’s face. He turned 
toward his sister with a gratitude that was be- 
yond and above words. 

A murmuring cry escaped the girl’s lips. She 
leaped forward and nestled within his encircling 


arm. 

“T have much to thank God for in the love of 
two such women!” said Egbert. 

Then gazing earnestly in his sister’s face, he 
went on: 

‘But my Adele knows no more of the mys- 
tery of my life than do you.” 

look of surprise flashed across Sibyl’s face. 

Then she said, triumphantly: 

‘And yet she has tensted you! Why not I? 
al et your life be your vindication to 
me 


‘“‘ By Heaven! I will!” cried Egbert, with sud- 
den resolve. 

He caught her to his heart, kissed her brow, 
and pas her away. 

Advancing to Felix without so much as a 
glance at Long Jack, he said: 

‘*My friend, 1 will satisfy you, and your 
friends will doubtless be content to rely on your 
word, But as I do not care to have bruited 
about that in which no one has any concern, I 
must first require from you a promise that you 
will never reveal what you shall see.” 

oe pp Felix grasped his friend’s hand with 
a look of relief. 

“Stanhope,” he said, ‘you are coming out 
like a man, as I knew you would. If I alone 
were concerned, I would show you that I could 
be as igenancne as Sibyl. 
with all my heart,” 

For the first time Long Jack looked ill at ease, 
as the two gentlemen walked off to a window 
at the further end of the room, and stood with 
their backs toward the company. 

se what infernal jugglery is he about to 

a # at blockhead?” he muttered, below his 

reath, 

Mrs, Cornish looked after the gentlemen sus- 
piciously. 

The two girls were clasped in each other's 
arms, and were exchanging words of encourage- 
ment and endearment. 

At the window Egbert drew his pen-knife 
from his pocket, opened it, inserted the keen 
point in the finger of his kid glove, and slit it 
open, exposing the little and third fingers to 
view, 

“There!” he said, fiercely, “would you have 
me show that to the woman who is to be my 
wife?” 

The skin had that purple discoloration often 
noticed in birthmarks, 

The hand quivered like an aspen. The man 
grasyed the exposed fingers in his other hand 
as if to hide them even from his own sight, and 
shivered from head to foot. 

Felix gazed in astonishment. Could so simple 
a thing as a birthmark cloud this man’s whole 
life? He gazed at the man himself, and noted 
| the exquisite care evidently bestowed on his 
dress and person—what would have been dan- 
dyism but for its perfect good taste. Did this 
discoloration of the hand wound his xsthetie 
sense so as to induce this morbid sensitiveness? 
Felix remembered. that a club-foot was the 
curse of Byron’s life. But he could not help 
exclaiming: 

‘Ts that all?” 

“ All!” repeated Egb:rt, as though his whole 
soul leaped up in arms. ‘ My God! is it not 
sufficient?” 

Without reply Felix turned again to the com- 


pany. 

Egbert followed him with his hand thrust 
into the breast of his coat. 

“Mr, Boardman,” said Felix, contemptuously, 
“vou are evidently off the track. The sconer 
you relieve us of your unwelcome company, the 
more satisfactory it will be to all present.” 

Jack stood dumbfounded, 

“Qh! it is nothing!” cried Sibyl, and threw 
herself upon her lover’s breast. “‘ My darling, 
I knew—I knew—” 

But she broke down, sobbing hysterically. 

; “* Now let ae speak ss cried Aces; pnidcigel> 
ng every one else. ‘I can supply the key to 
this ye ap eecdiares ae ago fee 
again to-day man ur me to be 
his wife, on penalty of exposing my brother, 
and thus separating not only Siby) and him, but 
you and me, Felix. I scorned him as a slander- 


I give you the promise 


‘ 
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+ 


er, knowing my brother incapable of crime, and 
this is the carrying out of his threat.” 

Felix uttered an oath of rage, and rung the 
bell violently. 

“Call the hostler, and tell him to bring his 
best whip!” he commanded the servant, whose 
prompt entrance would seem to indicate that 
; a must have been in close vicinity to the key- 

101e, 

“Stop!” cried Long Jack, now finding his 
voice, ‘‘ Did he show you his palm?” 

“Out upon you, you infamous cur!” cried Fe- 
lix, not heeding him. “If I had my strength, 
t would throw you out of the house with my 
own hand. As it is, if; you stay here long 
enough, you shall feel the weight of a horse- 
whip—the kind of treatment such a hound de- 
serves!” 

Long Jack turned pale with fury. 

** My kind host,” he said, “‘you have placed 
me under obligations to you, by your wise 
course in this matter; and I always pay my 
debts, in my own way and time. Now I would 
not, if Teould, prevent this marriage. Go on 
with it, sir, by all means! When an heir is 
born to the untarnished name of Stanhope—ha! 
ha! ha!—you shall hear from me again; and it 
shall be no flash in the pan then, I promise you! 
The next descendant of the Cornishes will have 
an illustrious lineage, on one side at least! Ha! 
ha! ha! My dear sir, once more—adieu |” 

Long Jack bowed mockingly in the doorway. 

a M. Bourdoine rushed up to him frantic- 
ally. 

“Sang-dieu!” he cried, ‘‘ you shall note es- 
cape visout rendering ze satisfaction! Monsieur, 
my card!” 

And he shook the bit of pasteboard at Long 
Jack savagely. 

‘What! fight with such a dog, M. Bour- 
doine?’ cried Felix. ‘‘ Pray, remember that 
gentlemen do not fight with the intimidators of 
women.” 

** Morbleu ! shall I stand on etiquette when ze 
scoundrel have insult my pupil—my beneftic- 
tors all? Voila! My card! 

And he shook the card fairly under Long 
Jack’s nose. 

The gambler seized the wrist of the challeng- 
ing hand, and stooped antil his face was within 
an inch of M. Bourdoine’s, while he glared into 
his eyes. 

« Bah!” he ejaculated, contemptuously, and 
hurling the Frenchman from him, passed out of 
the room, slamming the door. 

The little man was wild at thus being thrust 
iside, asif he were too insignificant to be worthy 
of notice. He would have rushed after Long 
Jack, but Felix restrained him. 

Meanwhile, one strange feature in this scene 
was noticeable—Egbert had not resented Jack’s 
assault upon him further than the one outburst 
in which he gave him the lie. Now he ignored 
the whole thing, and in an ordinary tone, as far 
as he could command it, invited Sibyl to accom- 
pany him in a walk in the open air. 

Mrs. Cornish sat with compressed lips, and a 
look that showed that she at least was not satis- 
fied with the course of events. 

‘* Felix,” she said, ‘‘ will you give me afew 
minutes’ audience in the library? Our guests 
will excuse us if, under the circumstances, we 
leave them to each other’s entertainment.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A SUSPICIOUS WOMAN. 

“Perr,” said Mrs. Cornish, when she was 
closeted with her son, ‘‘ I confess that I am not 
very well satisfied with Mr. Stanhope’s rebuttal 
of "tha charge brought against him. 
to our likin m in 

e- 


“We can’t have every thing 
this world, mother,” said the philosophic 
li 


ra 
“But why this corte Why could not he 
show his hand openly?’ 

‘*That’s his secret.” 

*“No man should have secrets from his wife,” 
said the mother, oracularly. 

“I believe all mother-in-laws indorse that 
rule,” replied Felix. ‘‘ For my part, I think it 
a little too sweeping. In the present case, the 
long and short of the matter is that it doesn’t 
reatter a fig whether Sibyl is informed or not. 
I confess I don’t see why Stanhope should make 
such a fuss about it. But then, 1 don’t insist on 
everybody being cut after my pattern.” 

Failing to make any thing out of her son, Mrs. 
Cornish called upon Long Jack in his place of 
business. The ex-gambler was surprised to see 
her, but received her courteously. 

“Mr, Boardman,” she began, “‘I hope that 
you will not hold me responsible for your treat- 
ment this morning. I have come to ask you to 
produce at once the evidence in ae rt of your 

'e 


accusation which will arrest ix’s atten- 
tion—’ 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Cornish,” inter- 
rupted fie Jack. ‘While IT assure you of m 
esteem, yet I cannot break my resolve. Boti 
your son and daughter have treated me with 
contempt. Perhaps this time next year they 
will be in a different frame of mind. 

“But, sir, will you not regard a mother’s 
anxiety for her daughter? Consider a girl’s im- 
pulsiveness.” : 

“Madam,” said Long Jack, “ my experience 
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goes to show that nobody considers any thing 
but their own interests. I do not care a fig for 
‘deed daughter’s marriage with Egbert Stan- 

ope, nor for its consequences; but I do care 
whether your son marries Miss Stanhope, and in 
time to prevent it I shall place in your hands all 
the evidence you require. If you care to save 
your son from giving to his children for a mo- 
ther the sister of a forger, you will be in New 
Orleans on the first day of next December, and 
have Mr. Stanhope and his wife invited to spend 
the holidays here in Memphis.” 

That was Long Jack’s ultimatum. 

The wedding came off in due form. 

Sibyl was somewhat nervous. Egbert was 
like a man in a dream. 

Adele made a model little bridemaid; and Fe- 
lix, on his part, captivated all the feminine por- 
tion of the “dear five hundred” under twenty 
years of age. 

Then the carriage rolled away, followed by a 
ae shower of slippers, and, for good or ill, 
Sibyl Cornish had lost her identity in Mrs. Eg- 
bert Stanhope. 

Adele stayed with the Cornishes, and Felix 
consoled her for the loss of her brother. 

Then in the balmy May-time they all went 
North, to meet the bride and groom on their re- 
turn from their wedding tour. 

When Adele nestled in her brother’s arms, 
she was all sobs and tears and smiles and kisses 
and sunny hair, after the manner of little 
blonde witches. And Egbert petted her in his 
gravely tender way, and told her how there 

ad been a vacancy in his heart that even Sibyl 
could not fill. 

Then Adele declared that, she was 
have him one day all to herself, and 
him off in triumph. 

Felix took the mistress of Oakdale by the 
shoulders and looked her over critically, while 
she smiled in his face, defying criticism. 

‘Well, sis,” was the verdict, ‘* 1 see no reason 
to believe that he is such a terrible Blue Beard, 
after all.” 

“Felix,” said the young wife, her eyes humid, 
and her voice tremulous with emotion, ‘‘T never 
dreamed of such happiness. My every wish is 
anticipated. He has no thought for anything 
except in its relation to my comfort and enjoy- 
ment. My only wish is to make myself worthy 
of such devotion.” 

For once even a mother-in-law’s solicitude 
could pick no flaw. But Mrs, Cornish looked 
askant at the gloved hand, and bided her time. 

And so the long sur.mer passed, and the ties 
which bound the little circle grew closer. 

The sweet, clinging disposition of Adele was 
just suited to easy-going Felix. He wanted 
some one to worship him, while he played the 
Grand Sultan, accepting it all as if it was his 
due; and in return he would never let her know 
an hour of sorrow. 

And Adele made a great baby of him, to his 
and her heart’s content. They did not know 
that in knitting their hearts so ey, together 
they were fitting themselves to suffer al) the 
more keenly in the near future. 

Meanwhile, Sibyl was clothed with the sanc- 
tity of a motherhood. 

bert hung over her with a new tenderness, 
and marked the wondering, half-startled love 
that was growing in her eyes. Under this hal- 
lowed influence even Mrs. Cornish yielded 
somewhat, and seeing his unvarying gentleness, 
began to do him something like justice. 

hen, just before the winter’s chill began to 
steal through the air, came the denouement, 
and Sibyl wore her crown of maternity with 
that proud elation which is so touching in young 
motherhood. 

At such a time the heart of the mother-in-law 
might have foregone its purpose; but there came 
a letter, saying: 

“Tt will make no essential difference whether you 
keep our appointment or not. If you do, you will 
be at the immediate source of information. If you 
do not, I shall make use of sworn statements.. I 
should think, however that you would leave no pre- 
eaution untried to protect the direct line of Cornish- 
es from such contamination.” 


Then all the pride of the mother rose. What- 
ever had befallen Sibyl, if there was any truth 
in this persistent accusation, Felix must be pro- 
tected from such an alliance. 

On the following day she announced that she 
was worn out and desired_a trip South. She 
had everything arranged. Felix was to accom- 

y her, leaving Adele to prepare her weddin 
rousseau in her own home. The mother an 
son would extend their trip as far South as 
New Orleans, returning to Memphis by the mid- 
dle of December, in time to receive the Stan- 
hopes. After the holidays the whole party 
would again go North long enough to see Adele 

married. 

The parting between Felix and Adele was 
marked on her part by badinage in the presence 
of others, and ‘a good cry” when they were 
alone together. 

When they had exchanged vows of daily cor- 
respondence, and arranged to look at the moon 
at a certain hour each evening and think of 
each other—when she had enjoined him again 
and again to be a good boy and not get himself 
into mischief when she was not by to take care 


going to 
ragged 


of him—when the very last words had been said, 
and he was really gone, she went to her roon 
for another “good cry” and to begin the first 
one of the promised series of letters. 

Being a man, Felix got himself’in a comfort- 
able position with his feet higher than his head, 
buried his nose in the last Tribune, and was 
negatively paar is to say, there was no- 
thing to trouble him. 

In spite of rs presentiments, we approach 
the crisis of our lives unwarned. The bolt falis 
from a cloudless sky! 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FIRST OF DECEMBER. 

On the first day of December a man entered 
the St. Charles Hotel, ‘New Orleans, and ex- 
amined the register until he came to the names: 

““FreLrx CORNISH, Mempais, TENN. 
“Mrs. A. J. CornisH, “ = 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, with a smile of satis- 
faction, “‘my lady is pepe personified. 
Now, Felix, my dear fellow, let us see who 
wins.” 

Sauntering into the billiard-room, he saw Fe- 
lix just beginning a game. 

‘“Good!” he muttered. ‘You're out of the 
way a sufficient length of time for me to trans- 
act my business. Now, Mrs, Cornish, I am at: 
your service!” 

He sent up his card by an attendant, and 
without delay was ushered into Mrs. Cornish’s 
private parlor. 

Long Jack bowed low as the lady advanced 
to meet him, looking a little flushed. 

Before he had recovered from his obeisance 
his attention was attracted by a smothere 
ejaculation, and Spe up he discovered M. 
Bourdoine, bristling to the tips of his mustaches, 
and looking gimlets at him. 

M. Bourdoine’s forlorn hope had brought him 
to New Orleans, and the publication of the Cor- 
nishes’ names among the hotel arrivals had 
attracted him to the St. Charles, he putting up at 
a much less pretentious hotel. 

Mrs. Cornish had forgotten all about the brief 
passage-at- arms between Long Jack and the lit- 
tle Frenchman. Hence this rencontre mal a 
propos. 

‘Madame Corneesh,” said M, Bourdoine, with 


vast dignity, ‘“‘I crave your permission to vis- 


draw. Eet vill afford me ze pleashair ines- 
timable to pay my respect ven you shall note 
be engaged.” 


“But, Mr. Bourdoine,” cried the lady, ‘I rely 
upon your assistance in a matter with Mr. 
Boardman. I have been congratulating myself 
on your opportune arrival.” 

“Madame,” said the Frenchman, placing his 
hand on his heart, ‘“‘I beg you to believe zat I 
am wholly devoted to you, and zat I vould do 
all zat I can in honor to serve you. Bote I can- 
note consent to meet ze gentleman until hé shal) 
apologize.” 

Mrs. Cornish looked bewildered. 

Long Jack smothered a laugh. 

‘‘Oh! Monsieur Bourdoine,” he said, in as se- 
rious a tone as he could command, “T am not 
so tenacious of ill feeling that I could see the 
lady inconvenienced. y rancor yields to my 

antry. Sir, I apologize for the offense given 


"you this time last year!” 


Whether or not M. Bourdoine was sufficiently 
master of English to detect the irony that un- 
derlay Long Jack’s words, at any rate, he re- 
plied, with a stiff bow: 

‘Monsieur. it is sufficient!” and took a seat. 

“Mrs. Cornish,” said Jack, assuming a busi- 
ness air, “I am here to redeem my pledge is 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A DAMNING RECORD. 


Mrs. CornisH was pale and nervous, but she 
invited her guest to take a seat opposite her. 

Long Jack drew from his pocket two old 
newspapers, dating back nineteen years, and 
spread them out on the table before Mrs, Cor- 
nish, so as to bring marked passages under her 


ai 


eye. 
“Mrs. Cornish adjusted her eyeglasses, and read: 


“A REMARKABLE CASE OF YOUTHFUL 
PERVERSITY. 


* $10,000 FORGHRY! 
“4 BOLD GAME BY A NOVICE IN CRIME. 


“Last evening, some time after banking hours, 
the attention of Cashier Rowan, of the Bank of New 
Orleans, was called to a check, drawn by Messrs. 
Branscom & Co., shippers, and purporting to bear 
the indorsement of Messrs. Edmonds & Craig, the 
wealthy cotton-brokers. Upon re-examination, 
after the hurry of business was over, the teller 
thought he detected something peculiar about the 
latter signature. 

“A consultation of the bank officials was imme- 
diately held, and after collating the suspected sig- 
nature and several of undoubted genuineness then 
in the bank, the uneasiness was so much increased 
that the president, cashier and teller concluded 
to wait upon the firm and either confirm or dispel 
their fears. f 

“Though the indorsement was (apparently) in 
the handwriting of the senior partner, Mr. Craig’s. 


's 
ce being nearer he waa called upon fimt. 


Mr. Craig said that the check had been received 
that day, but he had understood that it was to be 
carried for five or six days as a matter of conve- 
nience to Messrs. Branscom & Co. » 

“Mr, Edmonds was found suffering from a severe 
cold, He had been present at the. negotiations in- 
volving the check, but had gone home before the 
paper was sent to his office, so that he had never 
seen it. 

“The persons now in demand were Messrs. Ed- 
monds & Craig’s chief clerk, Mr. Paul Harney, who 
was insole charge during Mr. Edmonds’s absence. 
and the messenger boy, Charles J. Wells, who had 
presented the check, among several others, at the 
bank, and received the cash. 

“Mr. Harney was called from festivities of no 
less importance than his sister’s wedding; and the 
smile of pleased surprise with which he received 
his unexpected employers was changed to a look of 
dismay when he learned the nature of their visit. 
He declared that he had no knowledge of the check 
being out of their safe; he was sure it was not 
among those he had that day sent to the bank, and 
young Wells had certainly given him no account of 
the ten thousand dollars. 

“The whole party now went to the residence of 
Mrs. Wells, relict of the late Dr. Compton Wells, 
long known professionally and socially in the best 
eircles of our city, 

“Young Wells had not been home since morn- 
ing! 

“The police were now called into requisition, and 
Messrs. Edmonds & Craig’ began to gather new 
light on the character and habits of their employee. 
Thus far he seems to haye been accepted on the 
known high standing of his family. It now trans- 
pired that he moved with a, circle of fast youn 
men, who were more a source of anxiety than o} 
honor to their respective parents. 

“ Just before midnight young Wells was found in 
a state of intoxication at Larry Mackey’s, where he 
had been put to bed after a night of unusual carou- 
sal. On his person, was found between, two and 
three hundred dollars, and it was ascertained that 
he had been spending money freely all the even- 
ing. 

“With some difficulty the young man—or, rather, 
boy, for heis only seventeen years old—was suffi- 
ciently sobered to. converse intelligently, when he 
declared that the check had been given to him by 
the chief clerk, Mr. Harney, and that. he had_re- 
turned the money, ten thousand dollars, to him. 
The money found on his person he accounted for 
as having been won from a companion—John Board- 
man by name. 

“The youth Boardman, of twenty years or there- 
abouts, was next hunted up, and proved to be a 
young man about town, living on his parents, his 
father being a wholesale liquor dealer of the firm 
of Welsh & Boardman, This young hopeful admit- 
ted that Wells had won money from him, but in 
amount less than seventeen dollars. He had been 
with Wells all the evening, while the latter was 
treating the boys, but supposed that it was on this 
money. Knew nothing of Wells having any greater 
amount. 

‘‘ Wells professes.to have been under the influ- 
ence of wine, and unable to determine how much he 
won of Boardman. Was himself surprised at the 
amount found on him, but persistently denies hav- 
ing received any except that won from Boardman, 
and between ten and twelve dollars with which he 
began the evening: f 

“The ugliest feature for young Wells, discovered 
last night, was the fact that a package of one hun- 
dred dollars was still held by a paper band bearir 
the mark *100" in peneil, which the teller identifie 
as his own work. 

“At the preliminary examination, this morning, 
it appeared that Wels is an expert penman, and 
was once warned by Mr. Craig of the danger of 
imitating signatures, even for amusement. 

“Wells was bound over for trial, and the most 
expert detectives have been employed to try to re- 
cover the money. 

“Tt is believed that older heads than the messen- 
ger boy’s are at the bottom of this bold piece of ras- 
cality, and he has been offered every inducement to 
turn State’s evidence, and reveal his accomplices, 
but only reiterates his first story, that the check 
was given to him by Mr. Harney, and the money re- 
turned to Mr, Harvey by him. 

“The high character of Mr. Harney and the 
weight of the evidence amply protect him from sus- 
picion. His employers scout the idea of his be- 
traying the trust reposed in him, and pay him 
ee highest tribute for probity and thorough relia- 
bility. 

“The meeting between young Wells and his mo- 
ther was painful in the extreme. He gave her the 
most sacred pledges of his innocence, and she be- 
lieves himimplicitly.” 


The second article ran: 
“THE BOY FORGEHER! 


“CHARLES J. WELLS 
IS SENTENGED ‘TO 


“TWO YRARS’ IMPRISONMENT 
AND 
“BRANDING IN THE PALM!” 


These display lines were followed by an ac- 
count of the trial, which was a virtual recapitu- 
lation of the facts set forth in the preceding ar- 
ticle, nothing new having been developed. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Cornish, when she had read 
both articles, ‘‘ what has the forgery of the 
boy Wells to do with the man Stanhope?” 

“ A very pertinent question, madam,” replied 
Long Jack, suavety. ‘“‘ Will you oblige me by 
glancing at this third article?” ‘ 

And he produced another paper, in which 
was announced ‘fa marriage in high life,” be- 
tween Mrs. Elizabeth Wells, “widow of our 
quondam esteemed fellow-citizen, Dr. Compton 

ells,” aud Col. Egbert. Stanhope, of England. 


BEGAN T Been 


“Well?” asked Mrs. Cornish, growing paler 
and trembling perceptibly. 

“Madam,” said Long Jack, “I am the Jobn 
Boardman of the account you have just read. 
Do you need any further indication to recog- 
nize our friend Egbert?” 

Mrs. Cornish was overcome with conviction. 

“T would have averted it, but Felix was so 
headstrong,” she said, with some show of moth- 
erly feeling blended with wounded family 
pride. ‘‘That my daughter should be so) de- 
graded!” 

Madam,” said Long Jack, ‘it is not toolate 
for Mr. Cornish to rectify his error in part. 

“One moment!” interrupted the lady, ner- 
vously. “I must have Monsieur Bourdoine’s 
0} main on this before we broach the subject to 

elix.’ 

Long Jack bowed and walked to the window, 
while Mrs. Cornish passed the papers to the 
Frenchman, who had been waiting with ill-con- 
cealed impatience. 

M. Bourdoine read the articles with a running 
fire of ejaculations: 

* Ah, Dieu!” —“‘ Morbleu!”—‘‘ Grand ciel!*— 
* Par St. Denis)” 

When he had finished, he leaped to his feet, 
crumpled the eoaed in his hand and waved. it 
above his head tragically, erying: 

“A bas ce coquin maudit! (down with the 
accursed rascal!), Ah! grace de Dieu! vat mis- 
fortune have befallen my hapless pupil! Sibylle 
unhappy! who shall you revenge? Ah! Madame 
Corneesh! my_benefactress, my friend! accept 

ze commiseration of vone heart afflect vis ze 
calamite incalculable zat have fallen upon your 
house!” 

What more he might have poured forth was 

checked by the opening cf the door. 

Felix Cornish stood on the threshold! 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A STUNNING BLOW. 

On entering the room Felix first discovered 
M. Bourdoine, and with a look of pleased sur- 
prise advanced to greet him. 

“ Ah! my old friend,” he cried, ‘‘ this is in- 
deed an unexpected pleasure. What set of the 
tide of Fortune has brought us together again 
in this corner of the republic?” 

“Oh, Monsieur Felix!” cried the Frenchman, 
in his most dolorous strain. ‘‘ Helas! ze Provi- 
dence inscrutable shall mete out to each his por- 
tion of woe! Ze moan of distress shall mingle 
vis ze echo of ze laughter joyeux!” 

Felix was too familiar with M. Bourdoine’s 
rhapsodies to be greatly shocked; so repressing 
the inclination to smile at the Frenchman’s rue- 
ful face, he assumed a look of decorous sym- 
pathy, and replied: 

“M. Bourdoine, must I again condole with 
ou for failure to find Ma’am’selle Helene? For- 
une is hard upon you, my friend.” 

“Ah, ciel!” cried the Frenchman, appealing 
to Mrs. Cornish in dismay, | ‘‘He is uncon- 
scious! He. have no foreshadowing of ze dread 
calamite! Mater Dei! sustain him! Ab! mon 
pa were ami! (my poor friend!) eet is note my 

umble misfortune zat. make my heart bleed! 
No! no! eet is— Ah! Madame 
him—you!” 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked Felix, 
now noticing his mother’s agitation. 

“Felix,” stammered the lady, ‘‘ you have not 
observed that—our friend—M. i 
present.” 

Felix turned round with a stare of surprise, 
which became a look of keen displeasure when 
he discovered Long Jack standing at the win- 
dow. 

‘ Well, sir,” he said, pale with anger, ‘to 
what do we owe the honor of your visit?” 

“Felix! Felix!” admonished Mrs. Cornish, 
He is a better 


Oorneesh, tell 


rdman is 


*‘hear him before youcondemn. 
friend to you than you think.” 

‘Mr. Cornish,” said Long Jack, now coming 
forward, ‘there is wisdom in your mother’s ad- 
vice. I am a better friend to you and yours 
than you think—better than you would deserve. 
pete not your very injustice to me prompte: 
oy 
you.’ 

“1 beg of you, sir, to come to the point,” re- 
plied Felix, starchily. ‘‘What is your busi- 
n 


otives of generosity which do credit to 
” 


ess? 

“Sir,” said Long Jack, keeping his temper, 
one yr ago you spurned my interference 
when I would have saved your sister from sor- 
row, your family from dishonor, and yourself 
from humiliation and vain regrets. To-day I 
have laid before your mother and your friend, 
here, indisputable proofs of the truth of my ac- 
cusation, If they are not sufficient for you, I 
am prepared to back them up by the records of 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer, and by the tes- 
timony of living witnesses.” - 

* Felix, listen to him, It is all true,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Cornish, giving way to tears. 

In rather stagy denunciation, Long Jack con- 
tinued, before Felix could speak: 

“Taccuse Egbert Stanhope of having been 
tried and convicted of forgery, and of having 
been branded in the palm with the letter F. B 
whatever means he diverted you from investi- 


pale of his right hand; for I myself saw it 
randed as I have described.” 

By this time Felix was beyond the power of 
speech. There was a terrible conflict going on 
in his mind. 

‘* By Heaven! he did not show me his palm!” 
was the thought that shot through bis brain like 
a poisoned dart. ‘‘ What if I have been deceiv 
ed! Sibyl, my dear sister, have I brought this 
indelible disgrace upon you?” 

“ Here, sir, is a part of the proofs,” said Long 
Jack, extending the papers tio Felix. 

‘* Hwidence la plus (most) damnable !” inter- 
posed M. Bourdoine, with the ferocious aspect 
of an enraged grenadier. 

‘‘Oblige me by satisfying yourself,” pursued 
Long Jack. 

Felix took the paper mechanically. Then be- 
fore his mind rose the phantom of a white, 
scared, appealing face—a face of exquisitely deli- 
cate lineaments, framed in gold blonde hair. 

At that a spasm contracted his heart. With 
an inarticulate cry of pain he hurled the papers 
from him, 

“Take your proofsand yourself out of my 
presence!” he commanded, hoarsely. ‘‘ This ac- 
cursed inquisition shall go no further,” 

‘“* Grace de ciel ! you cannote mean it!” vocif- 
erated M. Bourdoine, in dismay. 

“The man is infatuated!” cried Long Jack. 

But now Mrs. Cornish’s turn was come. She 
rose to her feet, with an artificial strength of 
purpose, born of a sense of outraged pride. 
Standing pale but resolute, she said: 

‘Felix, I need not say that I am surprised 
by your strange conduct in this matter. Once 
before I submitted, and to your rejection of the 
truth our family name owes the first stain that 
has fallen ane it, while my daughter’s whole 
lite has been blasted. Now, having myself seen 
the proofs, Iam resolved to act! Do you think 
that I will permit my daughter to remain the 
dupe of that infamous scoundrel—that branded 
felon?” 

Felix had sunk into a chair, and bowed his 
bead upon the table. He now started up, cry- 


ing: 

a Desist, mother. By unearthing the buried 
past you can but bring unutterable wretched- 
ness upon her, where now she is happy in her 
ignorance,” 

‘* Hear him!” eried the lady, indignantly, ap- 
pealing to M. Bourdoine, Long Jack, and, 
doubtless, to the invisible spirit of outraged jus- 
tice. ‘‘Here is the new code of expediency! 
You think then that it is better to live in bliss- 
ful infamy than to suffer in repelling this dead 
ly insult? If my son is made of such sorcid 
stuff, | have a higher opinion of my daughter's 
soirrengect id 

‘‘ Perhaps the bitter pill is swallowed for the 
sake of its sugar coating!” sneered Long Jack, 
his eyes glittering with snake-like venom. 

The lady uttered a cry, understanding him at 

once. 
“Felix!” she exclaimed, seizing him by the 
shoulder, “is it possible thaf you are willing to 
sell your sister to this wretch, in order that you 
may gratify your base-born passion for his sis- 
ter? You are no son of mine—” 

But Felix leaped to his feet as if stung. 

“No!” he cried. ‘‘I am not the first’ Cornish 
to lose sight of honor! You are right—it is 
better to wring her heart, if need be, than 10 
leave her within the contaminating influence of 
a criminal —a common prison-bir€d—a man 
branded like a slave! You are rightagain—her 
pride would not count it a kindness to be lett 
even in happiness, linked to such a wretch. 

“But how can I atone? My God! will she 
ever forgive me?’ 

He covered his white face with his hands and 
groaned aloud. 

“ Felix,” cried his mother, “ now I recepiivze 
my son! You cannot redeem the past, but you 
can avenge this monstrous wrong.” 

“Yes! and will, too!” cried the unhappy bro 
ther, with clenched hands and blazing eyes. 

Hy} dk, you, sirrah!” he pursued, Toth , fair 
ly shaking his fist in Long Jack's face, “if this 
charge is true, I will have Egbert Stanhope’s 
blood! If it is not true—and I promise you 
there shall be no missing link of doubt—curse 
you! V’ll shoot you like a dog! 

‘* Now, where are your proofs?” 


CHAPTER XX. 
MR. CRAIG’S TESTIMONY. 

Lone Jack was nothing daunted by the belli- 
gerent attitude of Felix. Bowing quietly, ho 
again presented the papers. 

“Well,” said Felix, when he had read the vr- 
ticles relative to the forgery, Rep undertale 
to prove that this boy Wells and Egbert Stan- 
hope are the same?” 

os Hixaetiyy? 

And Jack laid before him the notice of the 
marriage. 

Felix frowned, but said: 

‘‘ Here isa missing link. Col. Stanhope may 
have had a son by a former marriage.” 

“With the peculiarity of hiding bis hands!” 
sneered Long Jack. 

“With the peculiarity of hiding his hands!” 
repeated Felix, sternly, ‘‘and from perfectly 


gation, I know that he did vot show you the ‘ honorable cause,” 


/ 


. 


ELEGANT EGBERT. 


“Well, I am prepared to meet that,” said the 
gambler—for Jack had returned to his former 
mode of life. 

“ How ?’ 

“By the testimony of living witnesses. In 
the first place, you will recognize in me the 
John Boardman in the newspaper account.” 

“Yes—you seem to have preserved your 
pce ae morally as well as physically!” sneer- 
ed Felix. 


Long Jack shrugged his shoulders. 

“To adapt the comfortable doctrine of Mrs. 
Vicar of Wakefield,” he laughed, ‘‘ we’re as the 
Lord made us!” 

“ Pray esi with your proof!” urged Felix, 
impatiently. 

“As moh Boardman, then, I am Binge yes 
and intimately acquainted with Charles J. 
Wells, alias Egbert Stanhope!” 

Felix winced at the thrust Sarah ad Long 
Jack’s words; and Mrs. Cornish cried: 

‘‘On! that I should live to see a daughter of 
snine married under an assumed name! 

“Excuse me ‘if I ae corroboration *9 

our testimony,” said Felix, in reply to Long 
ack. 

‘* Quite proper, sir, under the circumstances. 
And you shall have it.” 

“Tt must be unimpeachable.” 

‘“No less trustworthy than that of Messrs. 
Craig & Harney—the senior partner, Mr, Ed- 
monds, having died, and the chief clerk having 
been admitted to partnership with the survi- 
vor. 

“ How can they identify Mr. Stanhope, he not 
being here to be seen?” 

“A very pertinent question, sir, and quite 
easily answered. Mr. Craig was intimately ac- 

uainted with Mrs. Wells—in fact, but for Mr. 
Stanhope he might have had hopes of making 
her Mrs. Craig. And it was this friendship 
which secured young Wells his position.” 

“Well?” 

‘“* He was also personally acquainted with Dr. 
Wells, and after him with Col. Stanhope. He 
knows the latter to have had the reputation, at 
least of being a bachelor, and pearance not 
likely to have a son whom he would recognize 
and associate with his daughter, whose le—” 

* All of which is very good so far as it goes,” 
interrupted Felix, impatiently. ‘‘ But, sir, your 
premises are rather shaky.” 

‘““Waiving that, then, suppose it were to be 
established that the Egbert of our acquaintance 
bears a striking resemblance to the lamented 
Dr. Wells, while Adele—” 

“‘ Miss Stanhope, if you please!” 

“T beg pour pardon! hile Miss Stanhope 
as strongly resembles the gallant colonel, ‘the 
brother and sister having some features in com- 


mon, would it not appear that the link was 
through the mother?” 

“ How recently has Mr. Craig seen the bro- 
ther and sister?” 

“The former not for nineteen years—the lat- 
ter never.” 

“Then how can he tell whom they resemble?” 

“T am the fortunate possessor of a daguerreo- 
type of the individuals.” 

“You have a likeness of Miss Stanhope? How 
did you become possessed of it? I demand it, sir, 
instantly !” 

“All in good time. If you wish ‘t after it 
has answered its purpose, you shall have it.” 

“ But how all get it?” 

‘“*T was shrewd enough to foresee this exi- 
gency, not to mention a predilection for the 
original of the effigy, and, let us say, confiscated 
it! Now, sir, I purpose to submit this daguerre- 
otype to the examination of the ancient lover; 
and you will have the benefit of his unbiased 
judgment.” 

‘When can we see this gentleman?” 

‘“Tmmediately.” 

“Very well, sir; I attend you. 
way.” 

Felix got his hat. 

“‘My son, may I not accompany you?” asked | 
Mrs. Cornish. 

‘Mother, you may trust me now. However | 
this eventuates, 1 am determined to see the | 
palm of Egbert Stanhope’s hand! 

“MM. Bourdoine, as you have been 
during the whole of this affair, I shall 
of your company, if agreeable to you.” 

* Merci / (thanks!) my friend. Pray command 
me.” 

The gentlemen went out together, and fifteen 
minutes later entered the office of the cotton- 
broker. 

“Are Messrs. Craig & Harney in?” asked 
Long Jack of the messenger-boy in the outer of- | 
tice, 

“Mr. Craig is in his private office,” was the 
reply. ‘‘Mr. Harney has not yet returned from | 
the Exchange.” 

“Conduct us to Mr. Craig.” 

The boy led the way through to an inner of- 
fice where sat a man of perhaps sixty years of 
= He looked like one who bad led a tranquil | 
life, but in his eyes there was a shade of melan- 
choly or regret. 

“Mr. Craig,” said Long Jack, when they had 
been courteously received pnd seated, “allow | 
me to introduce myself as John Boardman, and 
my friends—” | 


Lead the 


resent | 
glad 


‘Excuse me,” interrupted Felix, haughtily. 
‘Wor myself not your friend!” 

Mr. Bi hpethe in mild surprise. 

Long Jac’ eo aaa lightly, to mask the real 
annoyance he felt. 

‘‘ A designation of no importance,” he said. 
**These gentlemen are Mr. Cornish, of Mem- 
phis, and M. Bourdoine—a cosmopolite, 1 take 
it 


Mr. Craig acknowledged the introduction, and 
waited for the development of the business of 
his unexpected guests. 

“Mr. Craig,” began Jack, “I must ask you 
to go back twenty years to a messenger-bo 
named Charles J. Wells. Did you employ suc! 
a one?” 

Mr. Craig started and turned slightly pale. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“He was convicted of forgery as set forth in 
these papers, published at that time?” 

Long Jack laid the papers before the broker. 

“He wasso convicted,” admitted Mr. Craig, 
poe his lips, as if in pain. 

“And oranded in the palm with the letter F., 
the rigor of the Jaw being executed upon him 
because of his obstinate refusal to betray his ac- 
ripe ins or give any clew to the money?” 

“SY Gd, Sit” 

“In consequence of which not a penny was 
ever recovered?” 

“* None was recovered, except what was found 
on his person.” 

“Now, sir, you were intimately acquainted 
with the mother of the boy Wells? 

Again a shadow of pain flitted across the face 
of the old gentleman. He seemed to struggle a 
moment; then he said: 

; = Iask the purpose of these questions, 
sir 


‘*Tt is my wish to fix the identity of the boy, 
now grown to manhood, and to prevent his im- 
posing upon an honorable family whom he is 
now seeking to deceive.” 

After a moment Mr. Craig said: 

‘*T knew his mother.” 

* And her first husband, Dr. Wells?” 

“T was acquainted with him for years.” 

ae She subsequently married a Colonel Stan- 
ners Yves.” 

* Were you acquainted with him, so that you 
remember his personal appearance?” 

‘* Perfectly.’ 

“Do you know anything of the Stanhopes 
subsequent to this marriage? Was there any 
ee, 

‘She had a daughter.” 

“ Named—” 

** Adele.” 

“‘Good!” cried Jack, radiantly. ‘We are 
getting on better than I expected. Now, sir, do 

‘ou know whether Colonel Stanhope had a son 
BE ay rept previous to his union with 
. We 


‘He was a bachelor, sir.” 

‘The boy Wells was confined in prison two 
years?” 

“ Yes, ” 

‘“ What became of him after that?” 

“T know nothing further of him.” 

‘You do not know whether he lived in the 
house of his step-father?” 

“No. Colonel Stanhope left New Orleans 
arr Ap time the boy’s term in prison ex- 

jired. 

**To go North?” 

“JY do not know. I have lost all track of him 
and his family for seventeen years.” 

“Now, sir, can Lg give us any idea what 
sort of a man Dr. Wells was?” 

‘“‘He was tall and of commanding presence, 
with dark bair aud eyes, straight nose, firm 
mouth, and a chin indicative of resolution.” 

‘Was he a man calculated to influence wo- 
men strongly?” 

“T believe that he owed much of his profes- 
sional success to his magnetic power over the 
opposite sex.” 

“Thank you. 
Stanhope?” 

‘* He was the antipodes of Dr. Wells. He was 
much smaller, with light hair and blue eyes. 
He lacked the dignity of the other man, but was 
so full of stirring, vigorous life that he too 
ges’ impressed his will upon others.” 

“Excuse me for trespassing on your patience 
so long. I am nearly done. Lastly, what sort 
of a woman was Mrs, Wells, afterward Mrs. 
Stanhope?” 

A change eet over Mr. Craig’s face. He 
cleared his throat, as if to relieve that con- 
striction caused by painful memories. He drew 
his silk handkerchief across his eyes and fore- 
head, and then rubbed it in his hands. 

When he anne his voice was low, with a ca- 
dence of tender sadness. 

“She was a woman of exquisite gentleness, 
all of whose life was in her love,” he said. 

Felix thought of Adele, and could hardly re- 
press a groan. 

“Tn person,” pursued the old man, with a 
far-away look in his eyes, as if he were describ- 
ing the phantom his recollection conjured up 
before him—‘‘in person she was rewarkable for 
delicacy, elegance, refinement. I don’t know 
that I make myself clear; but there are women 


Can you now describe Colonel 


who in dress and demeanor impress one as the 
impersonation of a poem, She was to human- 
ity what Parian marble is to art.” 

But here the old gentleman suddenly checked 
himself and actually blushed faintly. Strangers 
ral ca have little sympathy with his heart-pic- 


eS, 
“T beg your pardon, gentlemen,” he said. 
‘* Of course you have only to do with her phy- 
sical appearance. She was rather small, with 
brown hair of a medium shade, and gray eyes.” 

“Sir, your descriptions have more than met 
my expectations,” said Long Jack. 

e then produced from his pocket a daguerre- 
otype case, of the style common twenty years 
ago. Opening it, he screened half the likeness 
by iy a piece of paper over it, leaving 
revealed the picture of Adele Stanhope. 

At sight of this Felix trembled with anger 
and , and could scarcely restrain the im- 
pulse to snatch it from Long Jack’s hand. 

“What do you think of this picture?” asked 
the gambler, extending it toward Mr. Craig. 

The old gentleman wiped his spectacles and 

at itin silence, until his eyes grew humid. 

“Ts it her daughter?” he asked, in a lew tone. 

‘*-Yes. Does it resemble her?” 

“In expression, yes. There is all the gentle- 
ness and sensitiveness. Physically she is as 
much a reproduction of the father as the differ- 
ence of sex would permit. She has his features 
exquisitely refined.” 

** Now, sir, what do you think of this?” 

And Long Jack drew the paper from before 
Egbert, who was represented seated, while 
Adele leaned with her peculiar grace on his 
shoulder. 

“Tt is her boy,” said the old man, in a tone 
of sadness, ‘‘ He is the image of his father at 
that age. She would never be convinced of his 

uilt; and perhaps it was better so; it would 
ave killed her to believe him unworthy. It is 
given to few of us to be loved as she loved!” 

And the sigh that arose to his lips was only 
partly repressed. 

Felix arose, looking stern and pale. 

“Mr. Craig,” he said, “‘ this is sufficient. We 
need not longer trespass upon your time. You 
have done me a service which I cannot hope 
to requite—I can only thank you.” 

But here the office-boy stuck his head in at 
the door and said: 

“Mr. Harney, sir.” . 

A strange smile came to Long Jack’s lips, but 
instantly disappeared. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MR. PAUL HARNEY. 

In the doorway stood a man of perhaps fifty 
years of age. There was a stoop in his shoulde: 
so that he never held his headerect. He looke 
out from under his brows with restless eyes; 
and he had a trick, too, of rubbing his hands 
one over the other, as if he were washing them. 

The characteristic expression of his face was 
weakness, which was hightened by his sallow 
complexion, 


“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Craig—“ my partner, 
Mr. See These gentlemen are Mr. Board- 
man—Mr. Cornish—M. Bourdoine.” 


Mr. Harney had cast one glance round the 
room, and‘bis bilious countenance had turned 
a dirty gray. He now acknowledged the intro- 
duction with a silent. bow. 

“Sir, your coming is very CppeeIns said 
Long Jack, advancing and extending his hand 
cordially. ‘I can hardly consider myself a 
total stranger to you, though it is now nearly 
twenty years since I had the honor of meeting 
you. The dead Past never seems to bury its 
dead, Mr. Harney. At the most unexpected 
time and in the most extraordinary way things 
long forgotten are again dragged to the surface. 

‘But before apprising you of our business, 
may I submit to your examination a daguerreo- 


ty ? 

fir. Harney had yielded his hand to Long 
Jack, rather than taken that of the gambler. 
While the latter was speaking, the eyes of the 
former, had wandered trom and returned to the 
face of’ his interlocutor with that uneasiness be- 
trayed by animals when steadfastly gazed at. 

Having seated himself, with bis elbows rest- 
ing on the arms of his chair, he took the da- 
guerreotype and seemed to study it carefully. 

* “Do you recognize either of the persons?’ 
asked Long Jack. 

a Harney shook his head slowly from sido 
to side. 

‘* No,” he said, reflectively. 
faces.” 

“Go back twenty—thirty years.” 

A pause, and then: 

‘“*T can recall no such persons. It is along 
way back, sir. And yet—I do not know—the) « 
seems something— No. I must have forgot- 
ten, if I ever knew such persons.” 

* There was a messenger boy guilty of for- 
BO Ah r” 

Long Jack stopped at the sudden interrup- 
tion, and waited for his hint to work its effect. 

Mr. Harney bent more closely over the Fe: 
ture. After a moment, he moistened his lips 
with his tongue, aud then :oid in. monuvicuous 
tone: 


“T know no such 
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“That was a sad case, sir. Is this the picture 
of Charles Wells? I think I now see a resem- 
blance to his father, who did not live to be 
pained by his son’s fall.” , . 

‘That is all I require, sir. It is the picture of 
Charles J. Wells. It is but fair to you to say 
that your identification of him may go to frus- 
trate an attempt to insinuate himself into an un- 
suspecting family as an honest man,” 

Jack spoke with quiet deliberateness, looking 
straight at Mr. Harney. 

the latter fumbled amid some papers, cough- 
ed behind his hand, and thenresumed the wring- 
ing or washing motion. 

“But the brand in his palm?’ he said, con- 
strainedly. “I should think it an insuperable 
obstacle.” 

‘He cleverly hides it beneath a kid glove, 
and affects an elegance of attire whose aim is to 
divest of singularity, as much as may be, the 
unusual habit of being gloved on all occasions.” 

Here Felix arose, much disturbed. 

“Pray let us bring this to a close,” he said. 
“Gentlemen, allow me to thank you once more. 

“Rut stay! one question, if you please, Had 
this Charles Wells any other mark on his right 
hand?” 

“No, no other mark,” replied both of the gen- 
tlemen. 

‘A birthmark, covering the third and fourth 
fingers?” 7 

“Certainly not,” asserted Messrs. Craig & 
Harney. 

‘An! a birthmark!” muttered Long Jack, ele- 
vating his brows. 

“Then, by Heaven!” began Felix, but choking 
with emotion, he left off and started toward the 
door. 

The confined air of the room seemed as if it 
would stifle him. 

M. Bourdoine sprung. to his side, opened the 
door and accompanied him to the street. 

“Monsieur Corneesh, I am vis you heart and 
soul!” declared the melodramati¢ Frenchman. 

“Ah, Dieu! shall ve note revenge soche 
treachery? Quelle Diablerie! (what fiend’s- 
work!) my pupil ze victim—” 

“Oh, stop! for God’s sake!” cried Felix, 
wrought to distraction. 

Long Jack had delayed to take leave of 
Messrs. Craig & Harney. He held the hand of 
the latter while he said: 

“The same treachery which led the boy to 
seek to shift his crime to your shoulders, Mr. 
Harney, has marked the course of the man. 
But a just Providence alwaysintervenes to pre- 
vent the wicked from prospering. Honest men 
would be hopelessly at the mercy of sharpers, 
but for this Omnipotent aid.” ; 

There was a strange smile, rather about his 
eyes than his lips, as he gazed at the old cotton- 
broker. 

The dirty gray pallor returned to Mr. Har- 
ney’s cheeks, as he bowed assent. 

Passing through the outer office, Long Jack 
indulged in a quiet chuckle. 

‘“ Well,” he said, when he rejoined M. Bour- 
doine and Felix on the street, ‘‘do you wish the 
picture?” 

“Most assuredly, yes!” said Felix, almost 
snatching it from his hand. ‘‘It has served 
your purpose well!” 

“Tam satisfied with the result,” said Long 
Jack, complacently. ‘‘I have kept my word— 
have I not?—and satisfied you that Charles J. 
Wells, alias Egbert Stan—’ 

“Sir! spare me any discussion of this matter! 
You say that you are satisfied with your infa- 
mous work. Let it rest, then.” 

““{ believe that a juster designation might be 
selected for what I have done, However, I am 
not strenuous on that point. But this slight re- 
turn, at least, you will not deny me, for having 
given you an opportunity to transmit to the fu- 
ture line of Cornishes unimpaired cause for 
pride in—’ 

“Have a care!” cried Felix, stopping short 
with blazing eyes and quivering nostrils. “One 
word against the woman whose picture you 
have pdllizted by having it in your possession, 
and I will shoot you down in your tracks.” 

With his wehid arte self-possession, Long Jack 
betrayed no sign of being startled by this out- 
burst; but he quietly cocked the pistol which he 
carried in his pantaloons pocket, so that it sel- 
dom parted company with his hand. 

Bowing coolly, he said: 

“Far be it from me to say 
of a lady whom I 
can—” 

‘‘ Avoid all reference to her, sir. Commen- 
ee from your lips is as distasteful as detrac- 

ion. 

Long Jack’s eyes glittered at this repeated 
snubbing, but he kept his temper. He had an 
or to eet a . iS 

“T return to my request,” he sai: uietly. 

“What is it?” snapped Wai 

“That I may be allowed to be present when 

ow call Charles J. Wells, alias Egbert. Stan- 
ope, to account for the fraud hepracticed upon 
you a year ago.” § 

The double shot went straight home—the de- 
ception and the assumed name. 

elix ground his teeth with rage. 
“Oh! the infamous scoundrel!” he muttered. 


aught derogatory 
esteem bs highs as you 
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“And he duped me—blind fool!”—so easily with 
his shallow pretense of sensitiveness! By Hea- 
ven! Pll match his birthmark with a death- 
mark about which there will be no sham!” 

After waiting a few moments, while Felix 
held fierce self-communion, Long Jack asked: 

“May I consider my request granted?” 

“Yes, and more! I desire your presence.” 

“Ah! But I confess I do not see why you 
should particularly desire it.” 

“Common justice, for one thing. I insulted 
you, thinking that I had cause. It is meet that 
the apology be made in the presence of those 
who witnessed the affront.” 

Long Jack came near whistling with surprise. 
Here was Roman justice with a vengeance, It 
took him some time to digest the new aapect of 
affairs. Gradually he came to see it in the light 
of an additional humiliation to Egbert, perhaps, 
rather than amends to himself. 

Presently he asked: 

‘“ Where do you wish my attendance?” 

‘* At Riverside.” 

“When?” 

“The fifteenth of this month.” 

‘* At what time of day?” 

Felix reflected a moment. 

“The boat is due at noon. Allow an hour to 
reach Riverside. Another hour to the toilet 
after travel.” 

Aloud he said: 

‘** At two in the afternoon.” 

“T will be punctual.” 

A pause of a moment, and Long Jack said: 

4 presume I can be of no further use to you 
now? 

“None whatever!” replied Felix, with a 
heartiness that imparted its meaning to the 
words, 

“Then, sir, until the fifteenth!” 

The gambler raised his hat with mock cour- 
tesy. a sneering smile on his lips. 

oM. Bourdoine, au revoir!” 

And he departed. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HONOR VS. LOVE. 

A Low, mocking laugh from the gambler’s 
lips reached Felix Cornish’s ears. In his humi- 
liation and pain the lover rested his hand upon 
M. Bourdoine’s shoulder. Here, at least, was a 
true friend. 

“ Ah! mon ami,” murmured the Frenchman, 
‘heed note ze jeer of ze rascal. He is bote ze 
instrument of justice. Parbleu ! shall ve quar- 
rel vis ze pot because of ze smut?—bote ve shall 
have no ragout visout ze pot!” 

Felix’s mind was too much occupied to profit 
by this bit of Bourdoinean philosophy. 

** Monsieur,” he said, ‘may 1 ask you a fa- 
vor?” 

“* Certainement |” 

““T cannot see my mother in this matter. I 
must ask you to go to her, and tell her what has 
transpired.” 

“T am rejoiced at an opportunity to serve 
you. Ivill relieve you of all embarrassment.” 

“Tell her that we start home by the next 
boat.” 

“And, mon amt, shall note I accompany you? 
Sang-dieu ! 1 shall participate in ze revenge of 
ze injury execrable! Ah! ma chere Sibylle! 
zat have twine ze tendril of affection around my 
heart. 

“M. Bourdoine, will you come?” 

Touched by this mark of friendship, Felix 
spoke earnestly and grasped the hand of the 

renchman. 

“Ah! vill I note?’ cried M. Bourdoine. 
“ Grace de diew! do I live bote for ze service of 
my pupil?” 

Together they returned to the hotel, and 
while M. Bourdoine sought Mrs. Cornish, Felix 
went to his own room to wrestle with the 
er affliction that had fallen upon his sunny 

ife. 

From his pocket he drew the daguerreoty 
which he had received from Long Jack. While 
he gazed at it he shuddered, 

“No! they must not remain side by side,” he 
said. ‘My love for her would be ever clouded 
by my hatred of him, She, at least, is pure, 
though he is vile.” 

With his knife he removed the glass and 
carefully scratched away every portion of 
Egbert’s face and figure, before replacing it in 
the case. 

“That is typical,” he muttered, as he con- 
templated the altered picture. ‘‘ At her side 
there is a spot as black as ink. So shall I blot 
him out of existence!” 

He clenched his fist with anger; but suddenly 
he reflected: 

‘And then! What becomes of her love? Can 
she forgive the man who has slain her brother? 
Which does she love most?” 

He turned pale with sudden dread. 

“ Adele! Adele!” he moaned, with his hands 
over his white face, ‘must I crush your heart? 
Must [ kill your love?” 

He rose and began to pace the room fu- 
pte & 

Said the tempter: 

“You cannot redeem the past. Why spoil 
your own future? What is required of you? 

ou condexe this one evil, and spare yourself, 


our sister, and Adele—who is innocent of all 

lame—lives of misery.” 

But pride uttered one word in reply, in tones 
as hard as adamant: 

“ HONOR!” 

He thought of his long line of ancestors, 
“without fear and without reproach.” They 
seemed to point to him and say: 

“In your time one married a forger—inno- 
cently; we donot blame her—but one hid his 
infamy that he might indulge a selfish pas- 
sion! Out upon you for a sordid changeling !” 

And before his mind’s eye 1ose up the pule, 
accusing face of his proud sister. 

‘“* Coward!” it seemed to say, *‘ dare you leave 
me in ignorance of my disgrace?” 

Pie at the picture, deprecatingly, he plead- 
ed: 


‘My sister’s honor! CanIbetray her? Any- 
thing but that!” 

And in his agony it seemed strange to him 
that she could look at him from the glass, with 
that sweet half-smile, all unmoved. 

Then he bowed his face upon the lifeless effigy 
and wept. 

All night long he struggled with his grief, 
and when he came forth in the morning he was 
as pale as death, yet sternly resolute. 

“‘ Mother, are you ready to start?” 

“Tmmediately.” 

‘We will go by the next boat.” 

Then the mother broke down. 

“Oh, my son!” 

And she threw her arms about him, sobbing 
hysterically. 

“There! there! do not give way,” he ad- 
monished. ‘There is one who must look to 
you for an example of self-possession.” 

“Oh, the disgrace! the disgrace!” moaned the 
woman, somewhat selfishly. 

“Think of your daughter’s pain,” suggested 
her son. 

‘“‘ Felix, 
after this? 

The young man set his teeth. 

‘‘Mother, do not torture me!” he said. ‘Do 
you not see what I am suffering?” 

The beads of sweat standing on his forehead, 
the utter woe in his wan face, the terrible de- 
spair in his humid, bloodshot eyes, touched the 
woman that wasinher. Laying her hand on 
his arm, she said, simply: 

“Forgive me!” 

He bent and kissed her forehead. 

Two days later a sad party embarked on a 
northward bound boat. M. Bourdoine attend- 
ed to everything. Mrs. Cornish was hysterical 
and melancholy. Felix was transformed from 
a happy-go-lucky good fellow to a stern, brood- 
ing man. 

mg Jack, sanding a little aloof on the levee, 
saw them, and rubbed his hands with malicious 


glee. 

‘‘ Ah! my dear fellow!” he muttered. ‘‘ You 
were going to have me horsewhipped, were 
you? ell, ’'m happier than you are, Pll bet 


you will not think of marrying her, 


a pretty penny!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A COLD RECEPTION. 

As the down-river boat touched the levee at 
Memphis on the fifteenth of December, a party 
of travelers, consisting of Mr. anfl Mrs, Stan- 
hope, Adele, and a nurse with the baby in her 
arms, stood in eager expectancy to disembark. 

Descending the broad stairs to the lower deck, 
where the long gang- lanks had been run out to 
a shore, they looked about for friends to meet 

em. 

“Why, where is Felix?” asked Adele. ‘“ They 
must have expected us on this boat.” 

‘“There is the carriage, and here comes Cato,” 
said Sibyl; and added anxiously: ‘ He is alone. 
Surely nothing can be wrong?’ 

“Hyah! hyah! missy, I’s powerful glad to 
see ye!” said the servant, crossing the gang- 
plank and greeting his former mistress with a 
grin which stretched from ear to ear. ‘Do 
ole place hain’t been right sence you been gone, 
nohow.” 

“Thank you, Cato,” said Sibyl, who never 
let kindness, from however humble source, go 
unacknowledged. But where is my brother? 
Is there no one to receive us?” 

‘ oe pursed up his lips and wrinkled his fore- 
ead. 


“Dunno, ea he said, in evident perplex- 
ity, ‘‘’Pears like it’s quare, too. But Massa 
Felix he pays 

‘“** Cato, hitch up de hosses an’ go to de levee. 
in Stanhope an’ Missy Sibyl am coming 

ome. 

‘* But he needn’t go fur to tell me dat! ’Fore 
de Lo’d! ego been jes’ countin’ de hours 
tell you come. She don’t talk ’bout nuffin’ else 
dis six weeks!” 

‘‘Yes, Well, you put the horses to the car- 
riage?” 4 

“Yes, missy, an’ druv de keerage up to de 
front do’ for Massa Felix, But he sent word 
dat he ain’t goin’ long. So hyer I be alone by 
myself.” 

‘Why, that is strange.” 

“Pears like it was quare to dis chile,” assent- 
ed Cato, shaking his head. 
| ‘But what is the matter? Isn’t Felix well?” 


smn 


ELEGANT EGBERT. 


Cato removed his hat to scratch his head, | to the guests that they were awaited in the 


with his eyes on the ground. 

“ Well,” he said, shifting his weight from one 
foot to the other, ‘he’s so’s to be about. But 
Massa Felix ain’t hisself, nohow.” 

‘* He isn’t ill?” 

‘* No, he ain’t sick.” 

“Well, then, what ails him?” 

‘* Well, he ain’t chipper sence he come back 
from down de ribber, ’Pears like nuffin’ don’t 
suit him.” 

‘“* But mother is well?’ 

‘* Well, she’s got one o’ herole spells ag’in: but 
I reckon it ain’t no worse’n usual.” 

Sibyl looked at her husband and sister-in-law. 
They could but look back at her. 

There was an expression of such marked anx- 
iety and chagrin in Adele’s face that Sibyl 
looked at her again, and then whispered in her 
ear: 

g You surely cannot have quarreled with him, 
dear? 

“1? cried Adele. ‘Oh, no!” 

“The quickest way to solve the problem is to 
fo on to the house,” said Egbert, quietly. 
“You women must not let your fears runaway 
with you. Doubtless the explanation is simple 
enough. 

He had not the faintest idea that it could be 
in any way connected with himself. 

They entered the carriage a rather depressed 
party, and spent an hour in fruitless specula- 


i0n. 

“As they drove up before the house the main 
door was closed, and there was no one on the 
veranda to receive them. 

But as they ascended the steps the door opened, 
and there stood M. Bourdoine, bowing with the 
Frenchiest of French deference. 

But every other feeling gave way before his 
love for his pupil; and taking both her hands, 
he kissed first one and then the other, not in 
mere gallantry, but with genuine devotion. 
When he looked up there were tears in his 
eyes. 

‘“Velcome home, my, eye a aca he began; 
but Sibyl interrupted him, looking beyond hi 
into the hall. 

“But where are my mother and my brother?” 
she asked. 

“ All in good time! all in good time!” repeat- 
ed the Frenchman, in evident embarrassment. 
“Haye patience, yet a little. Ven you have 
tmaade your toilet, Monsieur Felix and Madame 
Corneesh will see you in ze drawing-room.” 

“When we have made our toilets?—in the 
drawing-room?” cried Sibyl. ‘‘Why, what do 
youmean? What is the matter?” 

Her eyes were wide with amazement and 
nameless dread. 

“Sh!” sibilated the Frenchman, with al- 
most a mother’s solicitude. ‘‘Eet is my instruc- 


tion.” 
“Do you mean to say that you are appointed 
to receive us, and that my mother and brother 


are in the house and do not come forward?’ 

“ Zey have engagement, ma cherie !” 

M. Bourdoine could scarcely restrain his 
tears, and he held her hand in both of his. 

“What engagement can hold them at such 
a time as this? Oh! tell me the truth—my mo- 
ther?’ 

‘She is vell.” 

“Truly! truly! Oh, do not deceive me!” 

““T repeat she is vell.” 

“ And Felix?” 

Adele, too, hung breathless on the answer. 

‘Monsieur Felix is vell, too.” 

ee what can be the matter? Where are 
they?” 

“T cannote explain. Ven you have made 
your toilet—” 

“Oh, this is cruel! I cannot wait. Where is 
my mother? I must go to her at once.” 

‘Bet is her vish zat you first make your 
foilet. At two o’clock she vill see you, and all 
vill be explain in ze drawing-room.’ 

Then Sibyl stood stock still. 

Hgbert drew her arm through his. 

‘*Let us go to our room at once,” he said. 
“We cannot learn the reason for this until the 
appointed time.” 

is wife looked up at him. 

His face was white and set. 

* What is it, Egbert?” she asked. 

“Tdo not know,” was hisreply. 
us delay no longer.” 

She yielded mechanically. 

Adele followed as if she were in a dream. 

*“What can keep him from me?’ she asked 
her heart. 

Her answer was a cold, dead void. 

M. Bourdoine stopped the nurse with the baby 
as sbe passed. 

“Ah! ze angel!” he murmured, taking it in 
his arms and kissing it. 

There were tears on its cheek when he handed 
it back. 

Sibyl had not noticed, but Egbert had, that 
‘M. Bourdoine had studiously avoided even so 
ouch as a glance of greeting to the Stanhopes, 
brother and sister. 

For the next hour M. Bourdoine was, in out- 
ward appearance at least, the most wretched 
rann in the world. 

& two o’clock a servant was sent to announce 


“Come, let 


| charge. 


drawing-room. 

They went down together, Sibyl carrying her 
baby in her arms. 

Some instinct led her to look upon it as an 
amulet against the mysterious impending evil. 

At the door of the drawing-room both ladies 
caught their breath, and drew to either side of 
the brother and husband. 

Long Jack was leaning carelessly against the 
mantle-piece. M. Bourdoine with difficulty 
kept his seat, with his eyes on the floor. Felix 
stood, with gloomy frown, beside his mother’s 
chair, the latter being in tears and clinging to 
his arm. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE GLOVE TORN AWAY. 


“ MoTHER!—Felix!—what is the meaning of 
this strange reception? And why is that man 
here?” 

The young wife hugged her child to her 
bosom, and shrunk close to her husband’s 
side. 

Mrs. Cornish arose and advanced with out- 
stretched arms, crying: 

“My child! my poor child!” 

She clasped her oa daughter in her 
arms, and sought to draw her away from her 
husband, as if there were contamination in 
proximity to him. Then, dropping her tear- 
wet face on that of the baby, she sobbed: 

“Poor little angel! What—” 

“Mother! mother!” cried the young wife, 
“what is it all about?” 

“Pray be seated,” said Felix, not raising his 
eyes from the floor. 

His voice was evidently held in restraint. 

Adele stood like a drooping lily. She was 
struggling to keep the tears out of her eyes 
long enough to see if he was really avoiding 


er. 

“Felix!” she said, in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper. 

The young man’s lips twitched; his nostrils 
dilated; his breast ross and fell; every vestige 

-ot color faded out of his face; he grasped the 
back of his chair beside which he had been 
standing for support; he did not raise his eyes, 
however. : 

“T beg that you will be seated,” he said, ina 
hard, set voice, speaking to no one in particular, 
“and then we will see whether this reception is 
not justified.” : 

The party advanced into the room, but no 
one sat down. 

“One year ago,” began Felix, “Mr. Board- 
man made a charge in this room. Will you 
please to repeat it, sir?” 

“ Felix!” inter Sibyl. 

But her brother held up his hand. 

“Pray do not interrupt us. Once I weakly 
yielded to sentiment. Now I am after facts, 
and I am determined to have them. Mr. Board- 
man, we attend you.” 

‘* Egbert, let us leave this ama instantly,” 
cried Bibyl turning to her husband. ‘‘Myown 

brother—my own mother—have forgotten what 
is due to their own flesh and blood. Come! 
we have made a mistake—this is no home of 
mine.” 

“Sibyl! Sibyl! my wronged, insulted, out- 

child, stop!” cried her mother, again 
throwing her arms about her. ‘‘ Wait until you 
have heard the infamous treachery, the fraud, 
the disgrace! Ob, my child! my child!” 

“Mother, you are beside yourself! I am 
ashamed to think that you could so far forget 
your pride as to listen to the foul slanders of a 
common gambler!” ‘ ) 

Long Jack’s eyes flashed, but a quiet smile 
curled his lips. 

“Come, Be bert,” pursued his wife; ‘‘ and al- 
ways remember that I have given not a mo- 
ment’s countenance to this insult.” ; 

“ Are you a coward, as well as a villain?” de- 
manded Felix, now glaring into Egbert’'s eyes. 
“Will you take advantage of a woman’s in- 
fatuation to run away from this charge?” 

“Mother, let me gO. I have heard enough— 
more than enough,” said ce! Bl in a choking 
voice, struggling to free herself. 

But her husband’s hand fell upon her shoulder. 

“ Be calm,” he said to her, and so perfect was 
his control over her that she P hesoaee at once, 
but she trembled as if she could scarcely stand. 

Adele saw her weakness, and though she could 
searcely support her own weight, she whispered: 

“ Let me have the baby,” and took bim from 
his mother’s arms. 

Egbert faced his accusers. He was pale as 
a specter, yet he held his head erect, noi like 
that of a criminal, and his eyes burned steadily. 

““No, Mr. Cornish,” he said, ‘‘ I am neither a 
coward nor a villain!” 

“Very good, sir. Then we but await the 
Mr. Boardman.” 

And he bowed to the man addressed. 

Long Jack fixed his eyes upon Egbert with 
cool insolence. 

“T accuse CHARLES J. WELLS of forgery!” 

Having thrown a venomous emphasis into the 
name, Long Jack paused, to let his words have 
their full effect. 

A wave of crimson swept to Egbert’s brow, 


| ped forwar 


and as quickly fled, leaving him if possible paler 
than before. 

: ae J. Wells?” repeated Sibyl, wonder- 
ingly. 

g Yes!” cried Felix, quivering with passion, 
‘* He has no right even to the name he bears! 
That is one of his many frauds.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Egbert, steadily. 
“T have a perfect right to the name I gave your 
sister.” 

““Why did you flush to the roots of your hair 
at the mention of the name Charles J. Wells ?” 

“T might do that, and still have a right to 
the name of Egbert Stanhope.” 

“Tt isnot the name you received from your 
father!” 

“Are we not drifting from the main point? 
I think Mr. Boardman is not yet done.” 

ee ee well, sir. But you shall not so easily 
evade the one thing which is vital. 

““Mr. Boardman, pray proceed.” 

“Tn proof of which,” pursued Long Jack, in 
the tones of a stern judge, ‘‘he bears in the 

m of his right hand the letter F, branded by 
he executor of the law!” 

There was a dead silence, which was broken 
by a Melek wail from Mrs. Cornish: 

“Oh, my child! my innocent, wronged child!” 

Sibyl stood white and still, drawing a deep 
inhalation. 

“What!” she cried, when she could find voice. 

“Do you not understand?” said Felix, fiercely, 
“he is branded like a slave!” 

“Infamous!” cried the proud wife, crimson- 
ing to the temples. 

Adele only panted in agony and terror. 

Egbert’s eyes had sought his wife’s face. He 
saw that the ignominy of being branded had 
a her pride as nothing else could have 

one, 

In that moment of unutterable anguish his 
heart stopped beating, dark spots floated before 
his eyes, and there was the smell of blood in his 
nostrils. 

Felix’s hard voice called him back from the 
horrible, deadly faintness that was overpower- 
ing him. Y 

‘Now, sir, I call you to account! You, a 
branded felon, have married my sister under 
an alias! Come, sir,drop the mask! A year 
ago you deluded me into the belief that your 
remarkable custom of always going gloved was 
due to a birth-mark. Your effrontery will not 
save youa second time. I now demand that 
you remove your glove in the presence of all 
ee and expose the palm of your right 

nd. 

‘* And, sir, I refuse!” 

‘You refuse?” 

“T refuse.” 

Egbert folded his arms and looked at his ac- 
cusers defiantly. 

Long Jack smiled and stroked his mustache. 

‘‘Morbleu! you refuse?’ echoed M. Bour- 
doine, now rising to his feet, pale with excite- 
ment. 

Egbert paid no heed to him. 

‘*Oh! oh! the disgrace will kill me!” sighed 
Mrs. Cornish. ; 

‘Then, sir, I shall proceed on the hypothesis 
cist you dare not remove your glove,” said 

elix. 

“Tt is your privilege to proceed on any hy- 
pothesis you choose,” said Egbert, quietly. 

“Parbleu! Monsieur, ve shall rend ze glove 
from your hand! Allons done! your intamy 
shall be brought to ze light of day! Sang-dieu ! 
shall ze traitor—” 

“Stop!” cried Sibyl, now finding her voice. 
All this time she had stood in dizzy amazement. 
“Stop! Egbert, remove your glove and con- 
found this prince of slanderers.” 

“‘And do you require proof?” he asked, with a 
great reproach in his eyes. 

“What! that my husband is not a felon? No! 

ou know me better. See! I will turn my 

ck. But this has gone so far that you must 
clear yourself from all suspicion.” 

Egbert turned to Adele, who had stood wide- 
eyed, and quivering with dread. 

‘What says my sister?” he asked. 

A surge of tender emotion sent a transient 
color into the girl’s cheeks, and made her eyes 
humid. 

‘**[ love you as you are, my brother,” she said. 
“What is the opinion of the world tome? | 
know that you are all that is noble. Only—if 
you could— For the baby’s sake, Egbert!” 

His own mother could not have made the ap- 
peal more tenderly. 

Egbert thanked the loyal heart witha look. 
Heat he turned to see the effect of her words on 

iby]. 
® young mother drew herself up proudly. 

“My husband, the father of my boy, can be 
and must be above zepedacl. ! she said, speal:- 
ing at her brother and g Jack defiantly. 

‘or one moment there was a terrible struggie 
in Egbert Stanhope’s breast. Then he spoke. 

“Do not turn your back,” he said to bis wife. 
“Of all present, seu have the best right to see, 

“Sir, I am ready!” 

He extended his gloved hand to Felix. 

Flushing painfully, now that the crisis was at 
hand, and poling as suddenly again, Felix siep- 


Every one stood breathless. 

A ferocious look of eager expectancy came in- 
to Long Jack’s eyes, and he bent forward to get 
a first glimpse of the palm. 

With a horrible, creeping sickness coming 
over him, Egbert turned way his head and cov- 
ered his face with his left hand. 

Felix seized the glove in the opening below 
the button, and with a quick wrench, tore out 
the palm, stripping down the fingers, so that the 
glove hung in tatters, and the hand was all ex- 
posed, except the thumb! 


CHAPTER XXV. 
BRANDED IN THE PALM. 

Every one started forward to gaze upon the 
palm thus rudely divested of its covering. 

“ Sacr-r-re !” ejaculated M. Bourdoine. 

A round oath issued from Felix’s lips. 

“Oh, Egbert!” cried Adele. 

“Oh! the disgrace! the disgrace!” moaned 
Mrs. Cornish. 

Quivering from head to foot, Egbert could not 
wholly repress a groan. 

Only Long Jack and Sibyl remained mute. 

The gambler sunk back to his graceful attitude 
against the mantile-piece. His face, blanched by 
the anxiety of the critical moment, now _re- 
sumed its wonted complexion, a little flushed, if 
anything. His eyes were merciless in their cold 
exultation. Egbert and Sibyl, Felix and Adele 
—all had scorned him. Now he saw their hearts 
wrung with anguish. 

There was but one bitter drop in his cup. He 
could not but reflect. 

“All the revenge in the world will not win 
me one glance, one touch of love from her !” 

As for Sibyl, she stood like a statue of agon- 
ized amazement. 

For eee thirty seconds her eyes remained 
riveted on the livid scar, in the form of a letter 
F. Then she half-turned away, groped blindly 
with her hands, and witha murmuring, inartic- 
ulate sound issuing from her lips, fell prone on 
the floor. 

Felix, Long Jack and M. Bourdoine sprung 
forward to catch her, but too late. 

Mrs. Cornish cast herself down beside the 
body of her unconscious daughter, crying: 

‘“Oh! my poor, murdered child! She is dead! 
she is dead!” 

Wild with excitement, Adele thrust the baby 
into M, Bourdoine’s arms, that gentleman re- 
ceiving it as gingerly as if it were some frail 
device of glass. Then she turned to assist her 
swooned sister-in-law—the woman whom Eg- 
bert loved. 

But Felix brushed almost rudely before her, 
lifted his sister and placed her on the sofa, 

Cut to the heart, Adele shrunk back. 

From her brother she heard alow-murmured: 

“My God!” 

He had sunk into a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. 

From following Felix with unutterable re- 
proach Adele’s eyes turned to Egbert. In an 
instant she had glided to his side and wound her 
arms about him. 

“Dear brother! Iam left to you. I love you 
just the same,” she whispered in bis ear. 

He raised his face ghastly with anguish, and 
clutched her hands as a drowning man might 
seize upon a bit of timber. 

** You do not despise me, like all the rest?’ he 
ried, almost fiercely. 

‘No! no! my brother. 
‘mother did!” 

With a great, tremulous ery he pressed her 
hands to his face, kissing them and raining 
‘tears upon them. 

“Come!” he said, rising suddenly and draw- 
ing her toward the door, ‘‘ let us go!” 

**Go?” she echoed. ‘Where? You cannot 
leave her—your wife!” 

“ She has no further need of me! 
cursed her sufficiently?” 

“Yes, you wretch!” cried Mrs. Cornish, ven- 
omously. ‘ Leavethis house and the country, 
if you have a spark of manhood in you!” 

‘Madam, you need have no fears; I will act 
upon your suggestion.” 

“ Not until 7 have had the pleasure of meetin; 
you. Where can my friends find you?’ de- 
manded Felix. 

“* At the Metropolitan.” 

“'Thauk you. We will not detain you long.” 

* And *T!” cried M. Bourdoine. ‘‘ You vill 
note deny me ze privelege of vindicating ze hon- 
or of my pupil, after Monsieur Corneesh, if ze 
perverse fate shall favor ze side of perfidy?” 

“No. The more the merrier,” replied Eg- 
bert, and exchanged cards with the delighted 
Frenchman. 

Adele had not noticed the significance of this. 
She had been crying: 

“ But, Egbert, the baby!” 

He paid no heed, but drew her almost forcibly 
from the room. 

“The carriage will await you,” were Felix’s 
parting words, as he jerked the bell-rope. 

‘“*T shall be forced to accept this last courtesy,” 
said Egbert, as he bowed at the door, 

At the door of her room Adele, clung to her 
! vother convulsively. ; . 

“Ob, Egbert! you are not going to give them 
up? 


I love you, as our 


Have I not 
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“ Have I any choice?’ he asked, with a bitter 
laugh. 

‘But the baby is yours; and she is, your wife 
—she cannot desert you.” 

“The law will readily grant her a divoree.” 

* But her love for you?” ; 

“You alone have stood the test.” 

“But surely she does love you. Every hour 
of the past year has attested that. Give her 
time, Egbert. She was overcome.” 

‘She turned away! Had she not said that 
her husband must be above reproach? 

“Come! let us waste no more time!” he said, 
knitting his brows with pain, 

And he almost pushed her inside her room 
door. 

Left alone, for in the general absorption the 
sending of a servant to attend her had been 
overlooked, Adele began to don her outer gar- 
ments like one in a dream. She could scarcely 
realize that Felix had not exchanged a word 
with her—had scarcely glanced at her. It all 
seemed like some terrible nightmare. 

Meanwhile, Egbert passed on to the suit of 
rooms assigned to him and his wife. ‘Turn 
where he might, some reminder of her and of 
his child was presented to his eye. 

Lying on the dressing-table were a dainty lace 
handkerchief and a tiny worsted shoe which the 
mother’s loving fingers had knit. 

The wretched husband and father gathered 
them up together, and gazed at them with a 
hard, dry-eyed despair. 

“My lost darlings!” he murmured, with a 
choking sensation in his throat. 

He pressed the mementoes to his lips, and then 
placed them in an inner breast-pocket of his vest, 
just over his heart. 

When he knocked at Adele’s door he found 
her waiting for him, a veritable little ghost of 
wretchedness. 

“T have brought only misery upon all that I 
love,” he said, gathering her in his arms. 

“No, my brother, You have made all my 
life happy,” she said, clinging to him. 

“To crown it with a life of despair!” 

“No! no! do not blame yourself, dear.” 

He bent and kissed her. 

And without further words they passed down 


the deserted halls, detecting here and there a | 


servant who peeped curiously from some half- 
opened door, or around some angle. 

In neglect and dishonor they passed from the 
house, entered the carriage, and were driven 
away. 

Arriving at the hotel, Egbert parted with his 
sister at her room door, 

**T shall be busy this afternoon and evening,” 
he said. ‘‘ Bein readiness to return home to- 
morrow at noon.” 

“One moment! one moment!” she pleaded, 
and clung to him sobbing. 

“My poor darling! I could not help you to 
bear your sorrow, if I were to stay with you,” 
he said, gently. 

“Tt is not that. 
something be done?” 

“Nothing!” he said, with a spasm of pain, and 
put her gently away. 

Then the girl cast herself upon her bed and 
gave free vent to her sore heart. Through the 
long hours she grieved, going over and over 
again her lover’s every look and word. 

When at last she fell into an exhausted sleep, 
it was disturbed by the most bideous dreams. 

At the first faint gleam of morning she sum- 
moned an attendant. She coultl not endure 
to remain longer alone. Her pulses throbbed 
with fever, and she was haunted by fancies she 
could not subdue, 


But— Oh, Egbert! cannot 


ay 


wind, Gemmen don’t go away dat way fur 
nuffin’.” 

“* What do you mean?” 

“Well, ye see, Pomp he allowed ef Massa 
Stanhope wasn’t goin’ to fight a duel, it was 
powerful queer.” 

With a scream Adele leaped to her feet. 

* Help me to dress instantly,” she commanded, 
** But, first, order a carriage, and summon the 
proprietor of the hotel.” 

‘*T hope, missy, I hain’t done nuffin’ wrong i) 
tellin’ ye.’ 

‘Don’t waste time in idle talk. 
and do as I bid you!” 

Twenty minutes later a carriage containins 
Adele and the proprietor of the hotel was dashi- 
ing madly through the streets of Memphis. 

‘To the dueling-ground!” had been the dri- 
vers direction. ‘And one hundred dollars, if 
you are in time!” 


Go at once, 


CHAPTER XXVL 
THE CHALLENGE. 


Stpyt STANHOPE had sustained a terrible 
shock, The man whom she had esteemed a 
demigod suddenly stood revealed a felon—as 
Felix had said, “branded like a slave!” He 
whom her fond fancy had invested with attri- 
butes far above the common run of men had 
been deceiving her from the very first. He had 
taken advantage of her generous trust in him to 
betray her thus flagrantly. 

For hours she was roused from a deathlike 
swoon, only to give way to an agony of despair, 
until unconsciousness again came to her relief. 

A doctor had been summoned, and it was near 


| midnight before she succumbed to the opiates 


| 


they gave her and sunk into a heavy, unnatural 
sleep, broken by mutterings and moans. 

Meanwhile, having given his stricken sister 
into the keeping of his mother and her woman 
attendants, Felix had again sought Long Jack 
and M. Bourdoine in the drawing-room. 

Addressing the gambler, he said: 

“The unexpected turn of events has prevent- 
ed me from carrying out my original purpose of 
offering an apology to you before all the wit- 
nesses of my unwarranted treatment of you a 
year ago. But before M. Bourdoine I do now 
apologize.” 

He bowed with a humility that was belied by 
his scornful eyes and the evidences of passion 
with difficulty repressed. 

“Tt is altogether needless,” said Jack, bowing 
in turn. “All things considered, I feel that I 
have nothing to complain of.” 

**No doubt you look upon your work with, 
satisfaction. Well, sir, you certainly have ac- 
complished your object. As for me, Lnow owe 
you nothing. There is nothing left, then, but 


| for you to take your unwelcome person from 


“Get me into a dressing-gown and summon | 


Mr. Stanhope,” she said. ‘ 
going to be sick.” 

She could searcely stand erect, and clung to 
the servant for support. 

‘Massa Stanhope?” repeated the girl. 
gemman in number forty nine?” 

“Yes, He is my brother.” 

The servant looked confused and frightened. 
_ “Tyreckon he’s gone out,” she said, hesitat- 
ing. 
“Gone out? Soearly? Where, I wonder?’ 

‘* Puton de dressin’-gown, missy. Dere, now 
set down.” 

‘* But where can my brother have gone, at 
this time in the morning? Did he leave no word 
—a note?” 

‘No, missy.” 

‘That's strange.” 

The girl fidgeted uneasily. 

‘What is the matter?” asked Adele, noticing 
her agitation. 

“IT dunno as I ought to tell ye, missy,” said 
the girl, reluctantly. 

“Rell me what?? demanded Adele, becoming 
fearful. ‘Speak at once. Has anything hap- 
pened to my brother?” 

“Well, dar was some gemmen to see him Ins’ 
night. And dis mornin’, not half an hour ago, 
he went out in a keerage wid.Col. Jacksow an’ 
anoder gemman,” 

“ Yes—well?” 

“Dey had a box along. An’ I heered Pomp 
say— Pomp’s a cousin o’ niine.” 

‘ Well, goon, What did he say?” 
“*He reckoned dat dar was sommfin’ in de 


1 am afraid I am 


“De 


my house, never to darken its doors again.” 

Long Jack shrugged his*shoulders, smiJed sar- 
castically, bowed and said: 

“ Allow me to bid you good-by !” 

When he was gone Felix turned to the French- 
man. 

‘““M. Bourdoine, I promised Mr. Wells, or 
Stanhope, or whatever his name may be, that I 
would not keep him waiting. If you will accom. 
pany me, we will go into the city, secure our 
seconds, and have the preliminaries over before 
dinner-time.” 

‘* M. Corneesh, I attend your pleasure.” 

The carriage, having returned, was entered 
by the gentlemen and driven back to the city, 

Reaching the business part of the city, they 
had not driven far before they met a couple of 
young gentlemen strolling leisurely arm in 
arm. 

“The very men!” exclaimed Felix, and then 
called to his coachman: 

“ Stop the carriage.” 

The horses were reined in, and, opening the 
carriage door, Felix called: 

“Canfield! Hovey! Good-afternoon!” 

** Ah! Cornish, how do you do?” 

“* Are -you busy?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Get in here, if you please.” 

The gentlemen complied, and Felix presented 
them: 

“Gentlemen, my friend, M. Gaspard Berr- 
doine. Monsieur, Mr. Charles Cantield—Cajt. 
Edward Hovey.” 

While the gentlemen were shaking hands, 
Felix called to his coackman: 

“'To the Merchants’ Hotel.” 

“ And what turn of the wheel of Fortune Fras 
brought us the pleasure of your company to- 
day, Cornish?” asked Mr. Canfield, familiarly. 

“A little affair of pistols for two,” said. Feliz 
quietly. “ 

“No!” exclaimed Capt. Hovey, with a bright- 
ening of the face, as if the prospect was an 
unexpected treat. 

‘* Well, old fellow,” said Canfield, “‘ you might 
have gone further and found less cordial back- 
ers than Ned ard J.” 

“1 thought that Dinight cobut’on yoar i 
port,” 

“To the last round; and against the were!” 
oried Canfield, enthusiastically. 

“But who is the next luck» man?” asked Capt. 
Hovey. 


e 
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‘““A gentleman doubtless known to you as 
Egbert Stanhope.” 

Neither noticed any peculiarity in the phrase- 
ology Felix chose to employ, not knowing that 
there was any question as to Egbert’s right to 
the name by which he was known; but Capt. 
Hovey cried: 

“What! Elegant Egbert?” 

While Canfield opened his eyes in astonish- 
ment, exclaiming: 

“The deuce! Why I thought he married—” 

He stopped short, changed color, and stam- 
mered: 

‘“ Ah—I beg your pardon! Ned and I have 
been away for two years, you know.” 

A. scarlet flush mounted to Felix’s brow. 
Gravely he said: 

“That is the reason I selected you, gentle- 
men. In this matter I wish to meet no ques- 
tions and as few strange looks as possible.” 

“One word, to set us right as to our duty,” 
said Capt. Hovey. ‘‘ There is no room for apo- 
logy?” : 

None would be received, and none will be 
offered. You have but to arrange for the meet- 
ing, and see that it is properly conducted.” 

“Tf ze gentlemen vould note t’ink eet too 
onerous a duty to serve me in ze like capacity, if 
I have ze opportunity to fight after my gude 
friend, M. Corneesh, zeir great kindness and 
condescension vould be ever treasured in grate- 
ful remembrance. Ze gentleman have honored 
me vis ze privelege to meet him, if he shall sur- 
vive ze first encounter, and as stranger Ihave 
no friend to whom I might apply for soche ser- 
vice.” 

‘‘Tt will afford us pleasure, sir, to serve you,” 
said Canfield. 

Hovey bowed his acquiescence. 

Both gentlemen looked a little curious at this 
double meeting. How could this dapper little 
Frenchman be concerned in the quarrel between 
the brothers-in-law?—and what was the deadly 
feud that was to remain a mystery? 

But quarrels could arise almost any way, and 
involve almost any one. Honor was a ve 
touchy thing. And every man had a right to 
shut off gossip by declining to take the world 
into his confidence in these little matters. 

‘““When would it suit you to have the affair 
come off?” asked Hovey. 

‘“* As soon as possible, To-morrow morning ai 
sunrise, if agreeable.” 

‘At the usual rendezvous, I suppose?’ asked 
Canfield. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And we_an find Mr. Stanhope?” 

“* At the Metropolitan.” 

Having now reached the Merchants’ Hotel, 
Felix ordered a private parlor, wine and writ- 
ing materials. i 

The challenges were written and intrusted to 
the seconds. 

‘““My carriage is at your service. We will 
await you here,” were Felix’s parting words: 
and the gentlemen withdrew on their errand. 

They were courteously received by Egbert. 

Mr. Canfield introduced his colleague, who 
knew Egbert only by reputation, and present- 
ing the challenges, said: . 

‘Weare commissioned to wait upon you with 
these documents. Doubtless you can refer us to 
friends who will act for you.’ 

Egbert glanced over the challenges, as a mat- 
ter of form, and replied: 

“T take pleasure in referring you to Col. 
Jackson and Dr. Wingate. Ithink you are al- 
ready acquainted with them.” 

“Yes; and I could not wish to meet pleasant- 
er gentlemen.” 

“They are awaiting you in room twenty- 
three.” 

The gentlemen then bowed themselves out, 
sent their cards to room twenty-three, and in 
two minutes were seated round a table, taking 
wine with Messrs Jackson and Wingate. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the colonel, crossing 
his legs on the corner of the table, and settling 
himself comfortably for a cigar, ‘“‘I suppose 
there is very little to be settled in the way of 
preliminaries?” 

“Tn this degenerate age there is no such thing 
as a choice of weapons,” observed Capt. Hovey. 

“T don’t see what could be prettier than a 
pistol,” said Dr. Wingate. “By the way, the 
colonel has the neatest thing in that line 1 ever 
saw. 

“Can you reach them there on the mantle- 
jiece, Mr. Canfield?’ asked Colonel Jackson, too 
azy to change his position. ‘‘ Ah! thank you. 

What do you think of them, gentlemen?” 

He nae the rosewood case and displayed a 
beautiful set of dueling pistols, lying in beds of 
satin, like jewelry. i 

“By Jove! they are beauties, and no mis- 
take!” cried Captain Hovey, viewing them with 
the eye of a connoisseur. 

When they had admired them all round, their 
happy possessor rubbed them off with chamois 
et tal stroking them affectionately, and put 
them back in their places. 

“And are we to settle our little affair with 
such beauties?’ asked Mr. Canfield. 

“T shall be glad to have them christened by 
gentlemen both of whom I esteem so highly,” 
replied the colonel, 


‘“ What can you do for us in the way.of time?” 

“We take it for granted that you want the 
thing over with.” 

‘Yes. The sooner the better.” 

“ How will to-morrow morning suit?” 

a To a TT? 

“You can be on the ground when the sun 
kisses the hill-tops?” 

* Trust us to be punctual.” 

“'There’s no choice of place.” 

“Up the river, of course.” 

“And are you responsible for such surgical 
attendance as we may need, doctor?” 

“Tf agreeable to you,” 

* Perfectly.” 

‘Then I presume there is nothing further at 
present,” observed Captain Hovey. 

‘No more business,” said Canfield; ‘‘ but, 
colonel, this is a rather odd affair, is it not?’ 

“Tm hardly in a position to judge,” said 
Jackson, with a slight smile. 

p i What! does nobody know anything about 
ib? 
“T don’t. And I know of no one who does.” 

“Tt’s not a public quarrel, then?” 

“T presume not.” 

‘““Well, every one to his taste. I oe 
they have their reasons. Let us drink to a hap- 
py issue of the affair.” 

The glasses were filled and emptied, and 
Messrs. Canfield and Hovey took their leave. 

The next morning before daybreak two car- 
riages were rolling rapidly along a road follow- 
ing the course of the river, to arendezvous much 
resorted to by gentlemen of Memphis who 
sought satisfaction at twelve paces. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A STRANGE DUEL, 
—— Egbert and Felix had spent a sleepless 


night. 

The former seemed to have settled down into 
a stony despair. It was as if he had given up 
the struggle, and was now wholly apathetic as 
to the future. 

““Wife and child both gone!” he muttered, 
again and (eens “*To herto whom I should be 
a protector [ am but a stumbling-block. Ihave 
brought upon her a wretchedness for which no- 
thing can compensate. Why should I wish to 
live? My God! I have lived long enough to 
bring a eres the three whom I loved 
most! And for what? Why wasI singled out 
among men to be a curse to myself and to all 
with whom I come in contact?” 

Felix too paced his room a prey to anguish 
that knew no respite. 

“*T love her so!” he moaned. ‘‘ And the bul- 
let that kills her brother will pierce her heart! 
Oh, Adele! I am putting all the eternities be- 
tween us!” 

Before others he had been as immovable as 
adamant. Now that he was alone his heart re- 
venged itself on his iron will and pride. 

“By Jove! Cornish, you look like a ghost!” 
was the comment of Captain Hovey, when they 
were about to set out in the morning. ‘‘ This 
will never do, man. We'll have to brace you up 
with wine.” 

“T need no artificial prop to my nerves,” said 
Felix, bitterly. ‘‘I have that within which will 
steady my band.” 

They entered the carriage and drove rapidly 
out of the town into the country, where Nature 
was just waking from her repose. 

There was a balmy freshness in the air, which 
was vocal with silvan minstrelsy. Every blade 
of grass had its dew-gem. In the east the pur- 
ple vault of heaven was ae beginning to glow 
with the first streaks of dawn. 

From the beaten road-track the vehicle rolled 
upon the velvet carpet of greensward, and came 
to a halt in an open glade, from which long 
stretches of the broad Mississippi were visible 
to the north-west and south-east. 

- SF A on the ground!” exclaimed Mr. Can- 
eld. 

But the words were scarcely out of his mouth 

when the sound of a rapidly-approaching car- 

riage reached his ears. 

““T hope we have not kept you waiting, gen- 
tlemen?”’ was Colonel Jackson’s salutation. 

‘We were not sixty seconds ahead of you.” 

“Ts this the spot?” 

“Tt is the best in this vicinity. You see that 
the ground’ is perfectly level, and standing 
north-west and south-east you have the sky for 
a back ground for both parties.” 

“That is true. There is little choice of posi- 
tion; but for form’s sake we will toss up.” 

The Bg ee eer were standing apart in soli- 
tude, M. Bourdoine being a sort of odd third. 
He seemed in excellent spirits, and had gather- 
ed and pinned to the left lapel of his coat a 
stray flower which the warm sun had brought 
out in a sheltered nook looking southward. 

The seconds were busy loading the weapons 
and arranging the case of surgical instruments. 
There was nothing in their easy manner to in- 
dicate the serious business in which they were 
engaged. 

By the way, gentlemen,” said Colonel Jack- 
son, ‘‘my principal desires a word in private 
with yours before the affair begins.” 


to it. Ned, apprise Mr. Cornish, and see what 
he says.” 

Felix was willing to receive any communica: 
tion; and, being notified, Egbert slowly ad- 
vanced to within two or three paces of where 
he stood. 

‘“‘T desire to say,” he said, in a low tone, 
“that I th apart of last night in writing a 
letter. When I am dead I wish you to place no 
obstacles in the way of your sister receiving it. 
She will show it to you, or read to you such 
portions as she thinks fit. Have I your pro- 
mise?” 

“It is not at all certain which, if either, of us 
will leave this place,” said Felix. ‘If you do 
not, I promise you that my resentment shall not 
reach beyond the grave.” 

“Thank you. That is sufficient.” 

Egbert withdrew again; and in due time the 
space was paced off, and the duelists placed in 
position. 

ont: stood with the pistol arm hanging at the 
side. 

“You will have warning; I will then count: 
One ! — Two !—Fire !” said Col. Jackson. 

The seconds then withdrew, Col. Jackson 
standing midway between the contestants, and 
far enough out of the line of fire to form almost 
an equilateral triangle. 

‘Gentlemen, are you ready?” he asked. 

There was an interval in which Felix thought 
of Adele’s agonized face, and Egbert recalled 
the look of horror in his wife’s eyes as she gazed 
‘upon his branded palm. 

Then the monotonous voice again broke the 
stillness: 

‘* One !—Two!—FIRE!” 

Felix’s arm rose to a level with the shoulder. 

Egbert stood as motionless as a statue. 

There was a moment of deathlike suspense. 
Then Felix let his weapon fall again to his side. 

‘*T cannot shoot at a man who does not shoot 
at me,” he said, turning paler. 

** While you have every reason to wish to kill 
me, does not every consideration deter me from 
shooting at you?” asked Egbert, sadly, rather 


than angrily. “Go on! I have no desire to 
bear your vengeance.” 
**Do you take me for a murderer?’ 


“No. My life is forfeit to you. You but 
exact your right.” 

“T do not understand your subtle distinc- 
tions,” said Felix, with increasing heat; “ un- 
less this be a device to escape the amenability of 
a gentleman without incurring the odium of u 
coward!” 

ape smiled sardonically. 

“Do you think meso much in love with life?” 
he asked. ‘A moment’s refiection will show 
you that it can have few charms for me.” 

“T do not know,” replied Felix. ‘‘ There are 
men who cling to life, no matter how infamous. 
But, sir, if you refuse to fight with me, | will 
cowhide you in the streets of Memphis!” 

A sue flush mounted to Egbert’s temples. 

“Col. Jackson,” he said, “‘may I trouble you 
to give the signal again? I am ready.” 

All this time the seconds had stood in speech- 
less astonishment. They now recovered them- 


selves, 

‘*One moment,” interposed Dr. Wingate. “I 
object to my principal firing immediately upon 
the excitement of this unusual proceeding.” 

‘‘Have no concern for me, gentlemen,” said 
es ‘*T prefer that there be no further de- 

ay. 

“Ts it not an even thing?” whispered Mr. Can- 
field, pulling Dr. Wingate’s sleeve. ‘I’m of 
opinion it’s quite as exciting to be threatened 
with a cowhiding as to threaten.” 

Wingate ees and seeing no further oppo- 
sition, Col. Jackson again called: 

“Gentlemen, are you ready?” 

A slight pause, and then for a second time: 

“ One !—Two!—FIRE!” 

The arms of both gentlemen went up—there 
was a double discharge, blended with a piercing 
scream—Egbert dropped his weapon and pressed 
his hand to his breast, staggered a step or two, 
and fell upon his face. 

Felix lowered his weapon and remained stand- 
ing untouched. From a branch over his head a 
dead leaf came fluttering down, having been cut 
from its stem by Egbert’s bullet. 

‘“By Heaven! he never fired at him at all!” 
eried Col. Jackson. 

But his comrades did not hear him. 

A third carriage dashed into the open space. 
A woman, whose first shriek had blended with 
the pistol-shots, leaped out, screaming: 

‘Bertie! Oh, Bertie!” 

She staggered just far enough to fall uncon- 
scious beside her brother. 

“My God!” cried Felix, dropping his weapon. 

Covering his face with his hands, he turned 
and staggered into the arms of Capt. Hovey, 
who had approached to relieve him of his pistol. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“WHO WOULD BELIEVE ME?” 
‘“‘ AH! Ma’am’selle Adele!” cried M. Bour- 
doine, ‘vat shall bring her at ze time inop- 


portune? Messieurs, make vay to ze carriage,” 
He bent over her, aud would have lifted her 


‘*That’s a little unusual, but I see no objection ' from thy ground, but a hand nerved like iron 


—_ 
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prised him by the shoulder and drew him 
clr. 


After the first deadly faintness and horror, 
Felix had broken away from Captain Hovey. 
No one but he must touch Adele. He had turn- 
ed from her and tried to tear her from his 
heart, but he still had rights before the hands of 
strangers. 

Lifting her limp form in his arms, he bore her 
to the carriage, now empty, Mr. Scoville, the 
proprietor of the Metropolitan, having joined 
the gentlemen gathered about Egbert. 

‘‘Go to yonder carriage and get a flask of 
brandy, which you will find near the case of 
surgical instruments,” he said to the driver. 

While the man was gone, Felix entered the 
carriage and placed his burden in a reclining 


Seip on the back seat, still supporting her 
ead on his arm. 

“Oh, my poor darling! will you ever forgive 
me?” he murmured, gazing into her wan face. 

He kissed the pale lips again and again. It 
might be his last opportunity. 

“And have I killed your brother?” he sighed. 
“Ah! what fiend could have possessed me to 
fight with him? Why was not my arm paralyz- 
ed before it directed the accursed weapon? Oh 
but it was my sister, Adele! He had wronged 
her beyond words! Think of her life blasted.” 

“Here is the liquor, sir.” 

Felix started. He had forgotten everything 
save the girl he held in his arms. \ 

Receiving the flask from the man, he poured 
a few drops between the lips of the unconscious 
girl; then bathed her temples with it, and chaf- 
ed her hands. 

The girl moved uneasily, moaned, opened her 
eyes, gazed about wonderingly, recognized the 
face bending over her, st up, and shrunk 
shuddering away: 

“ Adele! my darling!” he pleaded, trying to 
take her hands. , 

‘“No! no! no! no!” cried the girl,’ wildly, 
shrinking back with horror. ‘Do not dare to 
touch me ever again! ‘Your hands are stained 
with his blood! Murderer! Do you hear?— 
murderer ! 

With a groan Felix sunk back on the forward 


seat, hiding his face with his hands from her ac- 
cusing eyes. 
With a cry she leaped him out of the car- 


b 
riage, and ran to where Egbert lay under the 
surgeon’s hands. 

Recognizing only M. Bourdoine, she clutched 
his arm and cowered close to his side, whisper- 
ing, in a hoarse voice, while she gazed between 
the bodies of the other gentlemen at the mo- 
tionless form stretched on the ground: 

“‘Oh! is he dead? Has he killed him? Oh! I 
saw him fall—I saw him fall!” 

“No, madam, he is not dead,” replied the 
surgeon, looking by, oi ““M. Bourdoine, if you 
are a friend of the , will you take her to 
her carriage?” 

“Oh no! not there! He is there! Let me 
stay with my brother.” 

“You must be very quiet, then, and not dis- 
turb him when he recovers.” 

“T will be quiet,” 

“ Jackson, can you improvise a litter with the 
tongues of the carriages? There is a house not 
far from here to which we can carry him. It 
would be dangerous to attempt to move him to 
the city, now; but withproper care this wound 
need not prove fatal, though it is certainly cri- 
tical, The ball has passed above the heart. I 
ae probe for it as soon as we get him to 


The latter part of the doctor’s speech was ad- | 
dressed to the other gentlemen. Colonel Jack- 
son had immediately gone off to make the | 
litter, as ‘soon as he learned what was required | 
of him, 

The ones of two of the carriages were re- 
moved and laid side by side. The whiffle-trees 
were then bound across them about seven feet 
apart, and over this structure was stretched 
Sg ere Ulaniket, making a very comfortable 

itter. 

It was not the first time Colonel Jackson had | 
had the supervision of a like device. 

The wounded man was carefully placed upon 
the litter, and four men bore him to a small 
cottage farm-house, perhaps a quarter of a milo 
up the river. 

The farmer’s wife gave up two of her best 

rooms, and Adele entered upon her duties as 
nurse, which were destined to hold her for seve- 
ral weeks. 
- The duel was over. Felix went home and 
shut himself up in his library. He resolved to 
arrange his business so that he could go abroad 
for two or three years. In a week’s time every- 
thing could be arranged. 

The only drawback was Sibyl. She seemed 

reatened with a severe attack of illness. As 
yet she knew nothing about the duel. 

Meanwhile, the bullet had been removed from 
Hgbert’s body. He had passed two days mostly 
under the influence of opiates. On the third his 
brain cleared and he called Adele to him, 

‘““My sister, what is the doctor’s verdict on 
my Case?” 

“He says that with prep.r nursing you will 
se well, “And I will nurse you, Bertie! Ok, | 
my care shall not be r.mitted a moment!” ! 


Egbert shook his head. 

“The doctor is mistaken,” he said. ‘* Aman 
with proper hope and the desire to live/might 
rally; but not I.” 

“Oh! do not speak so, Bertie, 
sire to live—for my sake.” 

“T love you, dear. Iam sorry for the pain 
my death will cause you. But, after what has 

assed, you cannot expect me to cling to life. 
No, Adele, it will be better for all concerned 
that I should be removed out of the way.” 

“ Oh, Bertie!” 

‘*T had all that man could crave. I have lost 
all! To me, now, life would be a protracted hell. 
Before, I had nothing to look back upon. Now 
the contrast would drive me to suicide!” 

“My brother, you are ill now. When you are 
well—” 

“Would the return to health bring back her 
love and respect?” 

“ Bertie, she is your wife, Can the year of 
happiness pass for nothing? She must forgive 
you, dear. 

A m of pain shot athwart his face. 

“Tt is of this I wish to speak to you now. 
Have you forgiven me? Can you love a bro- 
ther branded for forgery?” 

She buried her face in the bedclothes to stifle 
the cry of pain that rose to her lips. 

“Thave nothing to forgive,” she said, when 
she could command her voice. ‘Nothing in 
the world could change my love for you. Ber- 
tie, can I ever forget? You did not shoot—at— 
him!” 

A faint smile came to Egbert’s lips. 

“Tt was aslight return for all the misery I 
have brought you. Besides, could I shoot her 
brother?” 

“Will not that 


You do de- 


Sag for you, dear?” 
“* Adele, if Sibyl were to forgive a felon, could 
she ever respect him?” 

‘But a life of right living?” 

“Could never blot out the recollection that 
her husband was branded by the law!” 

Adele was silenced. 

** Adele,” said the sick man, presently, “in 
my portfolio you will find a large envelope ad- 


dressed; ‘To my wife.’ Get it and bring it 
here.” 
The girl complied. 


“T wrote this on the night of the fifteenth,” 
he went on, “‘and just before our meeting Felix 
promised that he would not oppose its delivery 
after my death. I want Fy to read it now, 
and when I am dead take it to her.” 

With trembling fingers Adele drew forth the 
inclosures. They consisted of a letter in Hg- 
bert’s aa Bila a document showing 
that his name had been changed from Charles 
J. Wells to Egbert Stanhope by act of the legis- 
lature of Maine. 

Havin ore the import of this last docu- 
ment, Adele kissed_her brother with grateful 
tears inhereyes. Here was one point, at least, 
cleared up. 

Then she set to work to read the letter eager- 
ly. oa she had read scarcely a page when she 
cried: : 

‘*Oh, Bertie! you are innocent! I knew it! 
Iknewit! Oh, I should never have entertained 
a moment of doubt, if you had not seemed to 
confess it yourself! And even then I could not 
bring myself to see how it could be possible. 
Oh, my darling!” 

And casting herself on her knees at the bed- 
side, she fell to sobbing and kissing his hand. 

“But why did you not tell us?’ she asked. 
“All this suffering might bave been pre- 
vented.” 

He shook his head. 

‘Who would have believed me in the face of 
the brand of the law. No, there is, no use. 
When I am dead perhaps she will try to make 
herself believe my innocence; and it may be 
some comfort to her.” 

‘But our mother believed you, dear; and my 
father believed you; and I believe you!” 

“Tt would have been hard, indeed, if my own 
mother had refused to believe me. As for your 
father, I think his love for our mother must 
have induced him to make large concessions, 
even at variance with his judgment. I can 
never be ET h rateful to him for his 
kindness. My own father could not have done 
more.” 

‘But I, Bertie! There is nothing to induce 
me to believe spe but mf knowledge of your 
uprightnmess of character. And I believe you 


implicitly.” 

“But you are my ‘littlesister Adele.’ And 
don’t you see? you have taken my bare word, 
without having weighed the evidence.” 

“ But she is your wife! Is she not as near to 
you as I? And has she not known you intimate- 
ly for over a year?” 

Again he shook his head. 

“Every one bas not your trusting nature,” 
he said. ‘‘ Even when you believed me guilty, 
you did not turn from me.” 

“No, no, I never really believed you guilty, 
Bertie. I always knew that somehow it couldn’t 
be, in spite of everything.” 

“That is the difference of nature, love. You 
have no pride—only your gentle, clinging 
heart.” 

At this moment the doctor entered. 


“What! talking?’ he said, stepping quickly 
forward to feel his patient’s pulse. ‘“ This will 
ode. do. You have worked yourself into a 
ever.” 

“Tt matters little, doctor. It was business 
that must be attended to before I had lost the 
power.” 

“Business be—neglected!” said the doctor, 
checking himself in time. ‘ I’m afraid I shall 
have to get you a more discreet nurse.” 

‘** No, Pll not offend again,” said Adele, her 
eyes sparkling like diamonds. ‘ 

“‘ Doctor, how long will he sleep?’ she asked, 
later, when the physician was about to take bis 
departure. 

“Three or four hours—perhaps five.” 

Ten minutes later Adele was in a carriage, 
driving like the wind toward Riverside! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
PRIDE AND LOVE. 

Wira palpitating heart Adele found herself 
once more in the carriageway leading up to the 
mansion house of Riverside. When she alighted 
and ascended the steps of the veranda, her limbs 
trembled under her so that she could scarcely 
support herself. 

The maid who answered the bell hardly re- 
pressed a scream. 

“Fore de Lo’d! Missy Adele!” 

“Ts Mrs. Stanhope in her room?’ asked Adele, 
hurriedly. 

‘** Yes, missy.” 

‘*Say nothing to any one about my being here. 
T can find my way alone.” 

She slipped a’ piece of money into the girl’s 
hand, and ran up the staircase and along the 
corridor until she reached Sibyl’s door, 

“Come!” said a faint voice, in answer to her 
knock. 

She opened the door, glided in, and closed it 
behind her. 

A creature pitifully wan and woebegone re- 
clined in an invalid-chair, looking the wreck of 
our blooming Sibyl. Her eyes were red with 
constant weeping, and her face was drawn with 


pain. 

On the bed, within reach of her hand, lay her 
infant, peacefully sleeping. 

At sight of Adele the stricken wife started =e 
with a faint ery, but immediately sunk back, al- 
most fainting. 

Adele glided up to her, cast herself on her 
knees on an ottoman at her feet, and clasped the 
quivering, panting form in her arms. 

“Oh! my poor darling!” she cooed. 

And the other could only put her weak arms 
about the neck of his sister, and clasp her close, 
while she sobbed. : 

Presently she whispered: 

“* How is he?” 

All her heart was in her words, and she 
trembled like an aspen while waiting for the 
answer. 

Adele drew her head back, so that she could 
look into the face of her sister-in-law, 

“Do you love him?” she asked. 

The wan cheeks of the young wife flushed, 
tears sprung to her eyes, and her bosom dilated 
with a tremulous half-sob, half-sigh. 

“*Can you ask me such a question?” 

“Ts your love strong pay to overlook 
everything? Can you ee im?” 

The color deepened in Sibyl’s face, her eyes 
drove the tears back to their source, her nostrils 
quivered, and her voice became firm. 

“No!” she said, withdrawing her arms from 
Adele’s neck. ‘‘ He deceived me.” 

‘‘He is your husband.” 

‘He is a felon!”—with a shudder. 

“The father of your child.” 

“He is branded with infamy! May God for- 
give him for leaving such a heritage to my child 
—I cannot!” 

She reached out her hand and clenched her 
fingers in the dainty lace wraps of the sleepin 
child. For days and weeks and months she ha 
wrought, jealous that any hand but hers should 
fashion those delicate fabrics; and with every 
stitch was interwoven a dream for the future. 
Alas! how all had been blasted! And now she 
gazed at him as if somehow she had wronged 
him by giving him birth. 

Adele gazed at her in wonder and : 
gentle nature could not conceive how pride 
could conquer love. She could forgive Felix 
anything! . : 

But then there arose before her a 
the picture of her brother falling and fainting 
with thé bullet of his adversary lodged in his 
breast. And she shuddered. At any rate, she 
could forgive him any injury to herself. 

“But Llove him! Oh, I do love him!” cried 
Sibyl, fora again. ‘And you have come tod 
tell’me something—I know youhave. Did he— 
did he send you—to—” 

“No!” said Adele, shortly. ‘He has no idea 
that I am here.” 

She resented the hardness that could stand out 
against Egbert. 

‘All the hope died out of the wife’s eyes. With 
a sob she sunk back and covered her face with 
her hands. 

cs Pe td me rie me a bie Pent him 
yet,” she said, with the petulance of keen pain. 
% How has he borne i 


in. Her 


“He is dying for the loss of his wife and 
child!” said Adele, abruptly. 

She was not loth to make this proud wife suf 
fer some. 

Sibyl started and withdrew her hands from 
her face. But she recovered herself, and said: 

‘*Men do not die of heartache.” 
ve they not told you?’ asked Adele. 

“Of what?” 

‘Of the duel.” 

** & duel!” 

‘* Certainly.” 

When?” 

‘Day before yesterday.” 

And with whom” 

Sibyl sat erect now, and was clinging to 
Adele and hanging upon her words with piteous 
terror. 

“With Felix.” 

“Oh, Heaven!” 

The distracted wife cast aside the shawls in 
which she was wrapped, and rose to her feet. 

“And he is wounded!—dying! Take me to 
him at once! Ob, Egbert! my husband! my 
darling husband! that I should have turned 


from you! Oh, if he should die before I can get | 


to him and tell him how I do love him, and ask 
his forgiveness! Shall we be in time? Help me, 
Adele!” 

She tottered across the room to where a dress 
was lying over the back of a chair. 

Now Adele’s face glowed with happiness. <A 
rippling murmur of delight and love issued from 
her lips. With a light step she followed her sis- 
ter-in-law and clasped her in her arms. 

“Wait, dear,” she said. ‘* There is no hurry. 
You cannot see him for two or three hours. He 
issleeping. Ihave much to show you and say 
i you before you go. Sit down again, my 

ove. 

Tenderly she conducted her back, and Sibyl 
sunk almost exhausted in the chair. 

‘‘Take this wine,” urged Adele, holding the 
glass to her lips. 

Sibyl drank, and ssid: 

“Oh, that my brother should seek his life!” 

“Tush, dear! don’t think of that,” said Adele, 
her face blanching with pain at the recollection. 

Then she told Sibyl all about the duel, and 
about Egbert’s condition—how he was dying 
because he had no hope, and no wish to live. 
And the young wife listened with tears and 
murm=rings of self-reproach, 

“And now, dear,” concluded Adele, ‘ when 
he expected to go out to death he wrote an ac- 
count of bis past life for you. It was not to be 
given to you until he was dead; and even now 
he does not know that you will see it. But I 
have come to ycu on my own responsibility. 

“Sibyl, can you believe that he might be 
tried, convicted and branded as a felon and yet 
be innocent?” 

“Timocent!” repeated the wife. 

‘Yes, Think of the unspeakable wrong, if a 
man with a high sense of honor should have his 
life blasted at the very outset by such a charge 
as forgery—if he should be branded in the palm 
for a crime of which he was no more guilty than 
you or i! And then suppose that his own wife 
should side with the cruel, unjust world, and 
east him off!” 

Tears were streaming from the speaker’s eyes, 
end her voice was broken by sobs. 

‘* Adele, is he innocent?—does he say so?’ ask- 
ed S.byl, clinging to her in new distress and 
fear. 

“Yes, Sibyl. All his life has been a great 
wrong. Oh, dear, you must believe him! It is 
the same as his dying testament; because it is 
the last he expected to say to you in lite, Here 
itis. Read it, dear, and, oh! decide wisely, 
mercifully!” 

Siby! took the package, and turned away 
from Adele, so as to bring the envelope between 
the pillow and her face. With her lips resting 
ogainst it she struggled with the hope and fear 
and remorseful love that overwhelmed her. 

“Oh, my darling!” she murmured, ‘can you 
ever forgive me, if I have wronged you so 
deeply ?” 

Turning after a time, she handed the package 
back to Adele. 

“ Read it to me, my sister,” shesaid. ‘I could 
not see the letters for my tears.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A LIFE-WRONG. 
Anp hereis what Adele read for the second 
time: 
‘““My LovED THOUGH INJURED WIFE: 


** Let me begin by asking your forgiveness for | 


having brought you within the baleful shadow 
of my life; and when I am dead, and you pass 
in review the love I gave you during our one 
short year of happiness, if you believe what is 
written here, I know you will not withhold your 
forgiveness. 

“For the follies of my youth I have but one 
excuse—I was denied a father’s care; and 


though I loved my mother tenderly, I rebelled 
against being ‘ tied to her apron-string,’ so that | 
her counsels had not the weight with me that 
their wisdom deserved. 

‘* Looking upon pleasure as the end of living, 
my companions were selected from among what 


a 
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is known as ‘fast’ young men. At seventeeu 


years of age I drank liquor and smoked tobaeco 
with the freedom of a man, and even gambled 
ona small scale, That I should contract debts 
was but a part of the life I was leading; but I 
always meant to pay them. 

‘* With this record I fell under the charge of 
ry! My life gave the motive, and a pack- 
2 of the money I had received from the bank 
s found on my person. 

“Tt was hopeless to try to convince the world 
ths snot guilty; but, Sibyl, my wife! wiil 
you believe me when I declare, by our sad love 
and by the memory of my dead mother, that I 
was innocent? I did not indorse the check, and 
Idid not knowingly receive one penny of the 
money got on it. Sibyl, you will read these 
words whenI am dead. By my hope of heaven 


{ Ll we 


and final justification before you, they are true! 
The check was given tome by Paul Harney, al- 


ready indorsed; I collected the money on it, and 
gave it 10 him—every cent! How the package 
of money afterward found in my pocket came 
there, Ido not know. It must have been put 
there while I was intoxicated by some person in 
league with Paul Harney, for the express pur- 
pose of fixing the forgery upon me. 

“Sibyl, do not think me a drunkard. Iwas 
not. That was the only time in my life that I 
ever lost self-mastery; and I believe that then I 
was drugged. 

‘In the excitement of the time I could only 


| reiterate my innocence; but since then I have 


had twenty years for reflection; and I now be- 
lieve that [ was betrayed by one whom I then 
considered a friend—John Boardman! I was 
with him all the evening. He had the best op- 
portunity to put the money in my pocket, or to 
detect any one else in the act of doing so. 

‘* But all this is now to no purpose. The past 
is dead and buried. 

“Tn my prison my mother visited me, in com- 
pany with the man she afterward married, Col. 
Egbert Stanhope, Adele’s father. Almost 
crazed with a sense of utter helplessness under 
monstrous injustice, I threw myselt, upon my 
knees before them, and assured them of my in- 
nocence again and again by every sacred pledge 
I could think of. 

“My mother believed me. Had she doubted 
me then, I believe I would have committed sui- 
cide, if 1 had had to starve myself to death by 
refusing food. 

“As for Col. Stanhope, if he doubted my in- 
nocence, he dissembled his feelings. His love 
for my mother, which was extraordinary, may 
have Jed him to do that. Certainly he would 
have lost her as his wife had he acted otherwise 
than as he did. 

“From whatever motive, he espoused my 
cause; anda father could not have done more 
for me than he did. But all proved of no avail. 
I was tried and condemned, and had sentence 
executed upon me—two years’ imprisonment 
and branding in the palm! 

“Under her trouble my mother was com- 


| pletely prostrated, For my sake she would have 


deferred her marriage, as if I had died. But I 
knew that she needed the care that only he could 
give her, and added my solicitations to his, so 
that her scruples were overcome; and I believe 
that the preservation of her life was due to the 
tenderness with which he watched over her. 

“While I was in prison my mother visited 
me for an hour every day. This saved me from 
despair. 

When my term was expired Col. Stanhope 
removed tothe North with his wife and child, 
Adele, then a year old, and myself. By act of 
the Legislature of the State of Maine, he gave 
me his name. Ishall never forget my mother’s 
gratitude!” 

‘“ My mother’s very, tenderness to me was a 
constant reminder of the cloud that had fallen 
upon my life; and I was seized with a morbid 
dread of every one who knew of the indelible 
brand in my palm. I longed to be alone 
among strangers. Seeing that I was sinkin 
into a brooding monomania, she finally sieidedt 
to my incessant entreaties, aud gave her consent 


to my going abroad. 


| I owed so much died; and I was call 


‘Wor six years [| wandered in a vast desert of 
humanity, never amo) a familiar face. I 
dared not make friends, lest they should learn 
the story of that brand of ignominy that burned 
like a quenchless firein my palm. As for love, 
how could I drag the woman I loved down to— 


| Oh, God! Sibyl, my wronged wife! to the fate 


I have given you! 

“ After six years the man to whose generosity 
home to 
console my widowed mother. She placed my 
sister Adele in my arms, and followed the man 
who had become necessary to her existence. 

“T cannot tell you what a boon to my achin 
heart was the gentile, loving child of seven. 
loved her and still love her second only to you. 
I dedicated my life to her, nor cared for the love 
of any other woman until I met you. 

“Then, my wife, came the keenest ag my and 
the greatest joy of my wretched . You 
know the circumstances that brought us to- 
gether. Had I been alone, I might have torn 
myself away; but I saw that my sister was at- 
tracted by your brother, and he by her. _ This, 
together with the overpowering love I con- 


ceived for you at first sight, led me to tempo- 
rize, and temporizing I became lost. 

““My strange behavior when Felix proposed 
for my sister’s hand was not, as you interpreted 
it at the time, chiefly Gue to pain at losing: be: 
though I confess my heart turned sick with a 
sense of loss. But in my absorbing passion 
you I had forgotten ail about her possible lov 
for Felix. It burst upon me a complete sui 
prise, and with if, came the thought t fi 
their marriage, the secret of my life ht b 
discovered, and Felix in his pride might turn 
against me and perhaps treat her coldly, whem 
he would break her heart. 

“*¥or the first time Isaw that my life migh? 
prove e curse to her. Then, too, how could I | 
related to you, and meet you, as would be un- 
avoidable, without telling my love? The two 
women whom I loved could reap only misery, 
from association with me! 

“Sibyl, when you came to me that night— 
when I saw in your face that you loved me, J 
became intoxicated with delight, and cast every 
scruple behind me. ‘ 


I swore then to posses 
you at any and every hazard. My secret might 
never be discovered, and if it was, your love 
might triumph over everything else, and we 
might be happy in each other, in spite of tho 
world, 

“Up to that time I was not sure whether or 
not John Boardman recognized me, though it 
was a constant dread. When he dengunced mo 
I was paralyzed. But you asked me to let my 
life be my vindication, and then I deceived your 
brother. 

“This statement cannot alter the world’s ver 
dict, but I write it in the hope that you will 
receive it into your heart, and that the belie! 
that I do not merit your contempt may make 
your sorrow less hard to bear. 

“ Oh, my injured wife! now that I am dead— 
for this will come to you as a voice from the 
grave—can you helieve me?—can you forgive 
me? Think of the year that you have lain nex! 
to my héart! If I were infamous, would n 
word or look have betrayed me?—could I haye 
deceived you so completely?—” 


But here the reader was interrupted. 

“No! no!” cried Siby], rising to her feet, noy 
strong in her great love. ‘‘I have heard enough. 
Let us go to him at once. Oh! if a life of un 
tiring devotion can repay him in part f ! 
that he has suffered, 1 pray God to spare | 
life to me!” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
“YOU ARE NO LONGER A CORNISH!” 

A GRAND light was in the young wite’s fac 
as she rose to her feet. 

It was answered by a look of gladness and 
love in Adele’s speaking countenance, 

“ Are you strong enough, dear?” she asics, 
seeking to support her. 

“Strong!” echoed Sibyl. “I shall 
know weakness again until I have fallen’ at 
feet and craved his forgiveness for that o 
weakness of faith in the eternal constanc 
soul, Why could I not see that such a nature 
as his was incapable of such a crime? Oh, 
Adele! what a moment it must have been when 
I added the last drop of bitterness to his eup o. 
wrong!” 

“There! there! dear, you will make it all up 
to him.” 

‘He wanted to die to relieve me of his pre 
sence!” sobbed Sibyl. 

“But when he sees you and knows that you 
trust him and love him still, he will be eager to 
live, Sibyl; tbe scorn of all the world wili 
weigh nothing with him, if only you believe in 
him,” was the gentle assurance of Adele. 

“Bless you, my sweet comforter!” murmure:! 
Sibyl, kissing her sister. ‘‘ But he shall not 
have the scorn of the world. There must be 
some way of establishing his innocence, and our 
love must find it.” 

“Tam with you! 
about!” 

“Tt can and shall!” 

So they talked, while Sibyl was arraying her- 
self to go to her husband. 

wae she was ready she rung the bell for her 
maid. 

‘““Where is my mother?” she asked. 

“Tn her room.” 

“And Mr, Cornish and M. Bourdoine?” 

‘Smokin’ in de library.” 

“Tell my mother that I wish to see her ab 
once in the library. Then get yourself and the 
baby ready to go ovt.” 

‘Yes, missus.” 

‘¢ What are you going to do?’ asked Adele, 
when the girl was gone. 

She had turned pale at the prospect of meet- 


ing Felix. 

‘TI shall tell them of my husband’s inno- 
cence, and that from this moment I cast my lot 
with him.” 

“ But they will not believe in him.” 

“That can make no difference with my duty, 
or purpose.” 

“Tear, you have more strength than I.” 

“TJ only hope that it is not found too late,” 
said Siby!, struggling with « sob, 

The maid reappeared. 


Oh! if it could be brought 
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‘* Has my mother gone to the library?” asked 
Sibyl. 

** Yes, missus.” 

“Come, Adele, let us go down.” 

**Oh! must I go?’ 

The girl turned pale; and hung back trem- 
bling. 

‘You will not dcny me your support?” asked 
Sibyl, smiling faintly— both physical and 
moral, dear.” 

Without more ado Adele put her arms about 
her sister-in-law, and together they descended 
to the library. 

On entering the library.and seeing only ‘her 
son and M. Bourdoine, Mrs. Cornish had 
asked: 

‘* Ts not Sibyl here?? 

“Sibyl!” repeated Felix. 
be doing here?” 

‘** But she sent for me.” 

‘‘T have seen nothing of her. I supposed that 
she was unable to leave her room.” 

“So did I. I will go tosee.” 

,But as she opened the door Sibyl and Adele 
app.voached along the hall. : 

tn blank amazement Mrs. Cornish fell back 
and le them ane the room. Then she assumed 
her movx't frigid hauteur. 

“Felix, what is the meaning of this?’ she 
asked. ‘How did that person gain admittance 
to the house?” 

Both Felix and M. Bourdoine started te their 
feet. 

Adele dared not raise her eyes from the 
floor. Now she required support instead of ren- 
dering it. 

Felix stared, flushed scarlet, and then turned 
deadly pale. 

“Tt might be well to ask Sibyl; and also what 
is the meaning of her being dressed to go 
out,” he suggested, struggling to control his 
voice. 

“T am come to answer your questions, and 
more,” said Sibyl, standing erect and speaking 
in firm tones. 

Instinetively she put her arm about Adele, 
knowing that she was beimg crushed by her 
lover’s coldness, 

“Felix Cornish,” she wert on, “ how dared 
you attempt the life of my hiisband?” 

** Your husband!” sneered Felix, bitterly. 

“Yes, my husband! Sir, you have made a 
grave mistake, for which Iwill not accord my 
forgiveness until you have shown sincere signs 
of repentance.” ; i ; 

“What! do you upbraid me for vindicating 
you honor?” B Ot 

“My honor cannot be vindicated by mur- 
der!” 

“Sibyl! do not talk nonsense,” interposed 
Mrs. Cornish. “Your brother did what any 
gentleman would have done under the cireum- 
stances; and if the affair had endéd fatally to 
the base wretch whose imposture provoked it, 
he would have got no more than his deserts.” 

‘“‘ Mother,” said the girl, sadly, ‘‘I am pained 
to see you so vindictive. But T have come to 
say that instead of holding resentment against 
Bebert Stanhope, we have all reason to ask his 
pardon for having wronged. him,” 

“ Wronged him!” cried Felix. : ; 

“ Wronged him!” echoed Mrs. Cornish, dis- 
dainfully. 

“ Parblew ! nwest-ce que cela? . (what now?” 
muttered M. Bourdoine. 

*-Yos,” replied Sibyl, “as only an innocent 
man can be wronged by a false verdict and the 
desertion of all his friends.” 

**Thnocent!” again repeated Felix. 

“You had better say insolent!” cried Mrs. 
Cornish, implacably. ‘“‘ Has he’ sent this—this 
lady to delude you again with more lies?” 

‘“Mother, forbear!” said ‘Sibyl, sternly. 
“Your disdain cannot affect Adele Stanhope. 
She bas never done anything to forfeit the name 
of lady in the fullest and highest sense of the 
word,” 

‘Por instance, by smuggling herself into a 
house—” began Felix, bitterly; but he stopped 
dead short. AL ck! RR 

air of heavenly blue eyes, swimming in 
and filled with wondering reproach, were 
ised to his face for a single instant, and drop- 


“What could she 


ra 
ped to the floor again. Then the crystal tears 
tri 4 one by one down her wan checks. 
took a single step forward and extended 
his arms. 
* Adole, forgive nie!” he cried. 


n her eyes went to his face, but with a 
ned look, and she shrunk away from 
h a quickly-suppressed cry of appre- 


arms dropped to his side, and he stood 
1 to the spot. ; i 

ix, you are beside yourself!” cried his 
mother. 

** And an infernal fool to boot!” muttered the 
young man. 

“ My husband thought that all the world was 
equally hard, anil did not intend that the evi- 
dence of his innocence of the crime of which he 
was falsely convicted should reach me while he 
lived,” said Sibyl, now answering the mother’s 
question. : 

“Evidently!” interrupted Mrs. Cornish, with 
a sneer, and 2 disdainful glance at Adele, 


“Tt is true, madam; as Felix can testify 
will,” said Sibyl, with a hauteur not ( 
by her mother’s. ‘‘The man who was perbaps 
mortally wounded by your son, and yet for- 
bore to fire at him, bas some slight claim upon 
you for courtesy, at least.” 

‘“‘He has his unfortunate predisposition to 
fraud to thank for that state of facts,” sais 
Felix. ‘‘As he went so far as to fire in my di- 
rection, how could I know that he was not firing 
at me?” 


‘eMhe fact stands, that he was willing to give | 


satisfaction without 


ou your bloodthirsty 
facie you any malice. 
time. Here is legal proof of his right to the 
name he bears, and also what was intended to 


be his dying testament to his innocence of | 


crime.” 


But, we are losing | 


And she laid the papers on the table before | 


her brother. 
Felix glanced at them. 


‘“ What more is this than his bare assertion of | 


his innocence?” asked Felix. 


“Nothing. But is not that suflicient?” 

“ Hardly!” 

“Does the expectation of death give it no so- 
lemnity ?” 


‘Men frequently testify to lies on their death- 
bed to clear their character.” 

“But his character as we know it?” 
Sibyl. 

“Weighs nothing in evidence against the 
commission of a particular crime twenty years 
ago. A man is not necessarily bad in every 
thing who yields to strong temptation in one 
thing. I have seen the evidence that he did 


urged 


““M. Bourdoine,” she said, ‘‘ may I still count 
on your friendship?” 

‘“Madame,” said the Frenchman, tragically, 
“tree day ago I am ze deadly foe of ze man 
zat 1 tink have offer ze affront unpardonable to 
my beloved pupil. Tick! tick! tick!—t’ree day ” 

holding up three fingers, ‘‘ my pupil say *he 
is innocent! Allons! M. Bourdoine is her 
friend; he say, too, ‘he is innocent!’ ” 

With grateful tears Sibyl clasped the hand of 
her honest friend. 

“ Will you come with us?” she asked. 

* Cerlainement |” 

And opening the door, he stood bowing for 
the ladies to pass him. 

A moment Siby] hesitated on the threshold. 

Neither of the remaining tenants of the room 
showed any signs of relenting. 

Blinded by tears, the unhappy woman went 
out, and the door closed between her and her 
kindred. 

When they were really gone, Mrs. Cornish 
went into violent hysterics, Felix summoned 


| attendance, and then passed into the drawing- 


commit this forgery; and he has absolutely | 


nothing to oppose to it but his bare denial.” 
“That is ample for me!” declared the wife, 
proudly. 
“What do you purpose to do?” asked Felix. 


* To return to my wronged husband, to whom | 


I can never sufficiently atone for my base de- 
sertion at the very moment when he needed me 
most!” 

She was right royal in her self-denunciation. 

Adele worshiped her. 

** What! go back to that branded felon?” cried 
Mrs. Cornish. 
oing to that wronged man and out- 
raged husband, and on my knees beg him to 
take me back to the place I have forfeited!” 

“Sibyl, stop!” said Felix. ‘‘ You are not 
bound to that man. Any court in the world 
would grant you a divorce from.a marriage 
procured by such fraud.” 

‘* A divorce!” she cried, drawing herself up 
with blazing eyes and quivéring nostrils. ‘‘ Pe- 
lix Cornish, you must have strangely misunder- 
stood me!” 

“ And do you persist in returning to him?” 

“ Return to him!—return to the father of my 
child!” 

She choked with emotion. Tears sprung to 
her eyes. Her face was irradiated with a love 
that transfi it. 

“Shall you go to him?” urged Felix. 

“Yes!” she cried, ‘tas I would seek Heaven!” 


“Then you are no longer a Cornish!” cried | 


Felix, white with fury. ‘‘We have no forgers 
among us, nor wives of forgers!” 

“T atleast have ason!” said Mrs, Cornish. 
“Until now I thought I had a daughter!” 

‘‘Mother!” cried Sibyl, with terror in her 
eyes. ‘“‘Can you turn from me?” 

She went toward her parent with extended 
arms, but the proud woman avoided her by go- 
ing to the other side of the table. 

*Do not touch me!” she cried. 
who are leaving us.” 

Without a word Felix turned his back upon 


her. 


“Tt is you 


For a moment Sibyl gazed upon her relatives | 


in hurt amazement. 

“Be it so!” she said, finally, in a choking 
voice. ‘‘Come, my sister, let us go.” 

“Stop! stop!” cried Adele, detaining her. 
“Oh! they cannot cast you off like this!” 

“Have not you heard?” replied the discarded 
daughter. ‘‘Come! we have wasted too much 
time.” 

“Felix! oh, Felix!” cried Adele, breeking 
through all reserve. 

He never moved. His broad back was piti- 


less. 
“There! have you had enough?” said Sibyl, 
almost fiercely; and catching the weaker wo- 
man by ‘the arm she fairly dragged her toward 
the door. 
But there came an interruption from an un- 
source. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
REUNITED! 
““VONE momment!” cried the Frenchman, 
stepping forward. ‘“ From ze time my little pu- 
il say to me—‘ Je vous aime (I love you), papa 
Bourdoine!”—1 have for her ze love paternal. 
Allons done ! if she go to ze man vich is vone 


& 


rogue, 50 moche more she need ze friendship | 


desinteresse (disinterested.) If Madame Stau- 
hope vill accept ze fealty humble—” 
And shru, ig his shoulders and turning the 
“a of his ds toward her, he awaited her 
ion. 


Sibyl turned, greatly touched. 


| dov 


| an 


| good!” she sai 


room, where, unobserved, he could look through 
the curtains on the driveway. 

_ He saw bis sister led to the carriage and as- 
sisted to enter, Then Adele followed, trembling 
perceptibly. The nurse, with her little charge, 
and M. Bourdoine took the front seat. 

As the carriage rolled away, two white faces 
one near the glass and one further back, peered 
through, as if to take a last look at Riverside 
mansion. 

Felix sunk into a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. Pride had held her sway, but 
now love exacted terrible reprisals. 

As they approached the house where her hus- 
band lay, Sibyl was seized by violent agitation, 
that almost prostrated her, Clinging to Adele, 
she whispered: 

‘‘Oh, if we should be too late!” 

**But we shall not be, dear,” was the gentle 
assurance. ‘‘ Now you must calm yourself. Of 
course he cannot bear excitement,’ 

“T will be calm. See!” 

And by a violent effort she held herself. still 
for a moment. 

‘I will go to him first,” said Adele, ‘and pre- 
pare him.” 

‘But do not keep me waiting long. I cannot 
bear it.” 

“No. Iwill not. Oh! dear, you will give 
him new life. He will now surely get well.” 

“God grant that he may!” 

They reached the house and were received by 
the farmer’s wife, who was much flurried at the 
influx of so much grand company. 

“Has my patient awakened?’ asked Adele. 

s Hie’a slep’ jest like a lamb, mum,” was the 
reply. 

Vhile the trembling wife was conducted to 
apartment where she could remove her 
wraps, Adele entered the sick-chamber. 

As if the rustle of her garments disturbed 
him, the invalid moved uneasily and then open- 
ed his eyes. 

Instantly she was at his side, reading his face 
eagerly. 

“Oh! dear, bial sleep has done you so much 

She could not repress the great joy that filled 
her soul. It irradiated her face; it sparkled in 
her eyes; it thrilled through the cadences of her 
voice, 

“Have I slept long?’ asked the sick man. 

‘‘ For over three hours, you darling!” 

‘‘ What is it, Ade? Why are you so flushed? 
Why do you speak so impulsively? And you 
have your wraps on—where have you been? 

“Oh! such a string of questions!” she cried. 

She could not keep her hands off him, but 
taking his face between her two palms, bent 
n and kissed him, 

“First, lam flushed and. speak impulsively 
because | am happy—there!” 

A thought ot Felix flashed through her mind, 
but she swallowed the lump. that rose in her 
throat, fought hack the tears that threatened to 
come, and smiled determinedly. 

‘* Next, I have been out and— Now, will you 
be real good and hurry up and get, well, if I tell 
you some good news?” 

A.look of despondency came into his face, and 
he was about to speak, when she stopy ed him, 

“Tut! tut! not with such a face as that. 
From this time forth we are not going to have 
a sour look from you. We're going to leave the 


| dumps and the megrims for those who have no 


better occupation.” | / 
Her words, so unlike his sympathetic little 


| sister, arrested his, attention, as she intended 
| they should. He looked puzzled. 


: What was 
the meaning of this strange mood? 
Tt have brought you something—oh, so nice! 
—something that you will like ever so much!” 
A. quick fiush came to his cheeks, and faded 


| again, as though a hope had sprung up and van- 


ished as quickly as realized, 
** What is it, dear?” he asked. 
“Something warm!—and soft!—and pretty! 


| —and that you love very much! It’s not bigger 


! 


than that!’—holding ber hands about two feet 

apart—“and weighs—oh, ten pounds!” 
“Adele!” he cried, half rising, and catching 

her hands. 


ae 
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‘*Hush!” she admonished, putting him back 


ently. ‘‘You must not get excited. If you 
do, Pll not tell you another word. As it is, I 
know I’m flying directly in the face of the doc- 
tor’s orders,” 

‘** Ade, don’t trifle with me!” 

“ My darling, do you think I could be happy 
if you had cause to be wretched?” asked the 
girl, laying her cheek against his with a sudden 

. gush of tenderness. ‘‘ Wait one moment!” 


And she slipped out of the room, leaving him | 


to lie with his hands over his eyes, striving to 
repress the wild besting of his heart. 

“Well! may I go to him?” was Sibyl’s eager 
salutation, as Adele entered the room where she 
was waiting. And trembling in every limb the 
young wife ct ba if to set out at once. 


Adele caught her in her arms and hugged her 
with all her might. 
**Oh, you love!” she cried. ‘It’s all right. 


You ought to have seen his face brighten at the | 


first hint.” 
“* And he will rally?” 
‘“* He'll live to be a hundred!” 


“There! Let me go. God bless you, my 
sister!” 

“Not yet. Have patience a little while. Let 
me take the baby first.” 


She took the child from his nurse. 

“The little angel is looking his best and his 
brightest !” she said, kissing him ecstatically. 

“Oh! do not keep me waiting!” pleaded Sibyl, 
with clasped hands. 

M ress every trace of emotion,” directed 
Adele, ‘We're all going to be happy now, and 
you must look it.” 

‘“‘T will!” promised Sibyl, pledging herself to 
an impossibility without a particle of hesitancy. 

Egbert lay with his we on the door when 
Adele entered. He caught his breath and turn- 
ed deathly pale, when he saw what she held in 
her arms. 

Feces glided forward and put the child on the 


d. 
Age p ve that is my Christmas present!” she 
sai 


crowed. 

The man kissed the hand, gathered the child 
to his heart and lay perfectly still, with closed 
eyes. Between the lids pracy tears of gladness 
and gratitude. His cup of happiness was brim- 
ming over! 

Adele stood waiting, with clas 

_ Though she smiled, tears stream 
eyes like rain. - 

For perhaps a minute there was a dead silence 
save for the crowing sound occasionally uttered 
by the child. Then Egbert opened his eyes. 

Reaching for his sister’s hand he drew it to 


hands. 
from her 


his lips. 

“God bless you, my love!” he aspirated. “TI 
can never pay you for this moment,” 

He paused a moment to command his voice, 
and then said: 

“Let her come now!” 

Adele went out. Sibyl was waiting in the 


Mutel =~ girl pushed her into the room, and 
e door. 
The husband and wife were reunited! 


cl 


CHAPTER XXXIIZ. 
A NOBLE MISSION. 
Tae young wife had returned. 
A moment she stood motionless at the door, 
as if awai for assurance of her reception. 
A faint voice came to her from the , call- 


ing: 

& Sibyl, my wife!” 

Like a ow she sped across the interven- 
ys aga and dropped on her knees at the bed- 
side. 


Her arms were about him. His arms held 
her in a feeble embrace. Their lips met. Their 
child lay between them, within their encircling 
arms. All their world was at this focal point. 

‘“My darling, I am forgiven?” he asked, 


faintly. 

‘No!’ she replied. ‘Yours is not the need. 
But I!—I dare not ask you!” 

He smiled. 

“We are quits, then. Let us put the past be- 
hind us.” 

“Not altogether. See!” 

She drew his hand round and kissed the 


“No!” she said. ‘‘ You must not feel hurt. 
Rather rejoice; for now there is nothing in all 
the world between us. We are soul to soul, or, 
better, soul within soul! This is a closer tie 
than we could otherwise have had. I love you 
now the more tenderly because you have need 
of re) tion for all you have ered.” 

‘My generous darling!” he murmured. 

“Do you know, my husband,” she said, “I 
se this one hand better than before I loved 

th | 

And she rested her cheek on it, as she nestled 
her head close to his on the pillow. 

Egbert was struck with the caress. 

‘““My darling!” he murmured, with tears 
springing to his eyes, ‘‘you have touched me 


The little one reached out its chubby hand, | 
clutched its fingers in Egbert’s mustache, and | 


| he was able to be removed to more commodious 


more than words can tell. My mother died 
with her cheek resting on my palm like that!” 

A smile of ineffable happiness overspread the 
wife’s face. 

“Oh! Tam so glad that I unconscious] 
itated her tenderest caress! Now you will 
that I love you as she did.” 

So they renewed their pledges of love, given 
a year ago and interrupted by the unvailing of 
the branded palm. 

But presently there was a gentle knock at the 
door, and Adele entered. 

‘‘T have been very indulgent,” she said, smil- 
ing, “‘and you must be very good in return. 
My patient has had all the excitement he can 
bear, until he has had another nap.” 

“Why, there’s nothing the matter with me 

i ‘I shall be as well as 


now,” replied Egbert. 
about dying?’ asked Adele, 


im- 
Ow 


ever in a few days.” 

“No more ta 
slyly 
“Thanks to you, love, I have now the panacea 
of life—hope!” said her brother. 

“We owe everything to you, dear. How can 
we thank you?’ said the now happy wife. 

“Take time to think about it,” said unselfish 
Adele, with asmile. ‘‘ Meanwhile—” 

And she drew the curtains and darkened the 
room. 

Then, holding his wife’s hand cl, in his, 
Egbert Stanhope sunk into a dreamless, peace- 
ful slumber, rom which he awoke “a new 
man.” 

‘* My dear sir,” was the doctor’s verdict, when 
he saw his clear eye and animated look, “we 
have found the medicine you most needed. 
From this time Ihave only to look on and see 
you get well without my aid.” 

On the succeeding day M. Bourdoine was ad- 
mitted to the sick-chamber. 

“Zere can no longer be antagonism between 
us—at least on my side,” he said. ‘* From ze de- 
termination of my pupil I cannote demur. Her 
enemy is my enemy—her friend my friend. 
Note?” 

Egbert took the proffered hand cordially. 

“YT could not withhold my friendship from 
one who had proved so true to my wife, even if 
I felt personal hostility toward him, which I 
have never felt toward you,” he replied, and the 
temporary breach was repaired. 

Under the gentle ministrations of his fair 
nurses Egbert’s recuperation was rapid. Soon 


quarters in the city; but when he began to talk 
of returning to his Northern home, a family 
confab was called at once. 

“Egbert,” said his wife, ‘‘ Adele and I have 
been in consultation, and have conceived a 
scheme which may strike your man’s mind as 
impracticable: but, dear, nothing was ever ac- 
complished without trying, and we want you to 
permit us to try.” 

“To try what?” asked Egbert. 

‘‘ My husband,” said the wife, taking his hand 
and gazing tenderly into his face, ‘‘ to our love 
for you the opinion of the world can make no 
difference; but, dear, for your sake we want to 
establish your innocence so that all will be com- 
pelled to acknowledge it.”” 

Egbert shrunk back and frowned with pain. 

“The right must be vindicated, Bertie!” urged 
Adele, coming to his other side, and putting an 
arm around his neck. 

He shook his head sadly. 

“ After twenty years?” he asked. ‘All that 
love and money could do was done when the 
events were fresh. What can you accomplish 
now, when everything is forgotten?” 

“But accident may favor us,” urged Sibyl; 
“or the perpetrators of the crime, now being off 
their guard, may give us the clew. Stranger 
things have happened. And, my husband, for 
the sake of our child let us make one effort! If 
we fail we have nothing to lose; and if we win— 
Oh, Egbert!” 

And she sunk weeping on his breast. 

“ TP we win |” 

The words rung in Adele’s ears. If they won 
sete i what would stand between her and 

‘elix? 

She had not a particle of that selfish vindic- 
tiveness which people call pride. As for any 
injury or slight to herself, she would have for- 

otten it all and leaped into Felix’s arms at the 
first sign of contrition on his part. 

But before her recollection rose a picture of a 
smoking weapon in Felix’s hand, and her broth- 
er falling to the ground to welter in his own 
blood; and it was as if a hand of ice were laid 
on her heart. Soh 

That stood between them; and the vindication 
of Egbert could not wash the stain of blood 
from Felix’s hand! x 

Overcome by a_ deadly faintness, she mur- 
mured some unintelligible excuse, and ed 
from the room. 

“Egbert,” said his wife, when they were 
alone, “‘have you noticed bow thin and wan 
Adele is getting?” 

‘““Yes, She has confined herself too closely in 
nursing me.” - 

“Tt is not that. As long as your injuries were 
critical, her anxiety for you took her thoughts 
from her own sorrow. But now she is pining 
for Felix.” ‘ 


cept teens 


Egbert’s face saddened. 

“That is the one cloud on my bappiness,” he 
said. ‘ But she has not uttered a word of com- 
pans and she always seems cheerful, so that I 

oped she was becoming reconciled, if indeed 
his treatment of her had not killed her love.” 

“Egbert, she has the bravest and most un- 
selfish heart that ever was. She would die be- 
fore she would damp our happiness with her 
sorrow. And nothing that Felix could do to her 
would lessen her love for him. For the rest, she 
weeps when she has retired, so that she will not 
have to meet us before morning, and in her 
sleep she moans piteously.” 

4 t can be done?” asked Egbert. 

“Do you not see? If the cause of Felix’s hos- 
tility to you is removed, there will be nothing 
to keep them apart. She will be only too glad 
to forgivewhim everything. And Felix loves 
her—you who have not seen his inner nature 
eannot know how well.” 

‘Tt is so hopeless a task.” 

* But pe will let us try?” 

“T will put no impediment in your way.” 

Oh, thank you! We shall succe We 
must succeed! d if we bring Felix and Adele 
together, it will be some return for the happi- 
ness we owe to her,” 

So these two women set out on their mission, 
the one hoping in part to pay a debt of grati- 
tude, ‘knowing nothing of the other barrier 
which would be yet unsurmounted, and the 
other accepting in silence her hard fate and de. 
voting herself unselfishly to those she loved, 

Would their labors be rewarded? 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
JAMES VESEY, DETECTIVE, 


Tuer foregoing caption appeared on the door- 

tof a certain hallway, on a business street in 

ew Orleans, and again on a door in the second 
story of the building. 

It was read with mingled feelings of hope and 
misgiving b persons, who, having read 
it, entered the room. 

Within they found a very small boy séated on 
a very high stool, who motioned them to seats 
with a wave of his hand, and told them that Mr. 
Vesey was busy at present, but would give them 
audience shortly. 

In an inner room stood a man of perhaps 
thirty, before a contrivance in the wall by 
which he could look into the outer office, with- 
out bimself being seen. 

He seemed very much struck by the beauty 
of the two ladies who had called upon him. One 
pers lance at the gentleman escorting 

hem sati him in that direction, and he re- 
turned to the more congenial occupation of con- 
trasting the rival types of feminine loveliness— 
a pure blonde and a glowing brunette, 

After an interval of perhaps ten minutes he 
seated himself at a desk and struck a bell. 

The small boy pumped down off the stool 
opened the door of communication, and waited 
for the ladies and their escort to enter. 

Mr. Vesey was busy folding a sheet of legal- 
cap paper. As he s pao it into a pigeon-hole 
in tis esk, he rose and received his visitors with 
marked eourtesy. 

While Sibyl Stanhope told her story Mr. 
Vesey listened mutely, taking notes. 

“That, sir,” said the lady in conclusion, “ is 
the narrative. I have sipennesed the names, 
since if you do not undertake the case, it will do 
you no good to knowthem. Now, assumin 
that the man is innocent, is there any chance 0: 
establishing the fact before the law? 

M. Bourdoine nodded his head repeatedly in 
approval of Sibyl’s statement of the case, while 
his face glowed with admiration of his pupil. 

Adele gazed at the detective, as if he were the 
oracle of Egbert’s fate. 

Before giving his decision the detective com- 
pressed his lips reflectively, and went over his 


notes. 

“There has been an interval of nine-teen 
Lenalph he said, indicating by dragging the syl- 

ables that nineteen years was a long time. 

“Yes,” said Sibyl, and both her heart and 
Adele’s*went down to zero. 

“The clerk, whom we assume to be the real 
forger, or at least the prime mover in the mat- 
ter, if his hand did not really execute the false 
signature, is alive and a partner in the business, 
the a partner having died.” 

es. 


“The young man whom we assume to have 
been a possible accomplice—Ah! is he still liv- 
ae 

‘His present occupation?” 

“ He is a professional gambler.” 

“Ah! Inthe city?” 

“T do not know where heis.” 

“ Last seen?” 

“Tn Memphis.” 

“ How long since?” 

‘“Three months.” 

might be found somewhere on the river, 
I reckon.’ 

“T think that he pursues his calling on the 
boats between St. Louis and New Orleans.” 

ee messenger boy is still living” 

es. 


Sibyl’s heart rose in her throat, as she thought 
how near he had been to death. 

“Ts he accessible?” 

“Tf necessary.” 

“You suspect no one else of complicity in the 
ar or of knowledge of it in any way?” 

No: 

The detective tapped his desk with his pen- 
holder, and thought. 

His visitors hung in breathless sus’ 

Presently he looked up and fixed 
Sibyl’s face. 

“Madam,” he said, “ you must not be too 
sanguine of success.” 

‘We are not,” said Sibyl. 

‘Nineteen years ago is a very long time.” 

“T grant it,” 

“And much of the evidence that might have 
existed then may now be hopelessly destroyed.” 

** We have considered that.” 

‘Tf you were seeking to recover money,” pur- 
sued the detective, ‘‘ I should call it the poorest 
of poor investments. But reputation is another 
thing. People are not always disposed _to limit 
its value by a fixed sum. However, I feel it 
Iny duty to say to you that unless you can af- 
ford to throw away hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands of dollars, without advancing one 
step toward the attainment of your object, you 
had better not embark in this undertaking.’ 

““Money is no object to us. We shall not 
count the cost. All we desire is the knowledge 
that everything has been done that can be done 
to accomplish the end.” 

‘* After spending ten thousand dollars and a 
year of time, I warn you, you may stand just 
where you do to-day.” 

**Oh! is it so hopeless as that?” sighed Adele. 

“That isthe dark side of the picture,” said 
Sibyl, firmly. 

“Yes,” admitted the detective. 

“ Now what is there on the affirmative?” 

“T overlooked one question. Is the clerk, now 
a member of the firm, rich?’ 

“*T do not know.” 

“At any rate, the business must have been a 
i one, to involve a check of that amount.” 

Yes.’ 

“Well, assuming that the clerk had an ac- 
complice or accomplices, they may not have 
been so successful ina money point of view as 
he. Upon assurance of immunity from the 
law, they might be induced, in consideration of 
a few hundreds or thousands of dollars, accord- 
ing to their estimate of their own reputation, to 
turn State’s evidence in an arraignment of the 
clerk for conspiracy.” 

“Tf such a person can be found, you may 
sromise him a frundtved thousand dollars!” said 

Sibyl, flushing with excitement. ; 

The detective smiled and elevated his brows 

slightly. 

ma There is one drawback to this course,” he 
said. ‘It would look as if we were bribing a 
scoundrel to perjure himself. As the man at- 
tacked is of high reputation, there would have 
to be strong corroborative evidence to be ne 
the oath of our witness, which we may safely 
assume does not exist.” 

Sibyl turned pale. Her brief hopes were 
dashed to the ground. 

“This gambler’s oath, for instance, unsup- 
ported, would count for nothing against that of 
a respectable business man.” a 

“In any event, money would not induce him 
to testify in favor of the man he wronged,” said 
Sibyl, unconsciously assuming that was 
really guilty. 

“The chances are, then, one step more re- 
moved.” 

‘* Is there no other course?” 

**One.” 

“* And that is?” 

“This quondam clerk might be watched. It 
is among the possibilities that, in his prosperity, 
he may have been paying ‘ hush-money’ to some 
one. If this can be established, together with 
plausible evidence of the conspiracy, we may 
make something out of it.” i 

“Mr. Vesey,” said Sibyl, ‘begin the surveil- 
lance you suggest to-day!” . 

The question of remuneration was then dis- 
patched, and when Mr. James Vesey bowed his 
patrons out of a door other than that by which 
they had entered (an innocent business trick by 
which the detective was enabled to be always 
“busy ” when called upon) he was radiant with 
affability, and the first step had been taken to- 
pa establishing Egbert Stanhope’s innocence 
of crime. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
M. BOURDOINE TAKES THE DETECTIVE FEVER. 


DerrecrivE VESEY at_once entered upon the 
task of “ piping” Paul Harney. He found that 
he lived in grand style and supported an extra- 
vagant family. f 

He had no difficulty in gaining an opportu- 
nity to study the man himself. He noted the 
furtive restlessness of the eye, the haggard look 
of one whose rest was broken, and a predisposi- 
tion to nervous trepidation which might mark 
one who was a prey to corroding care. 

Having struck up an acquaintance with the 


broker’s clerk, Vesey learned that Mr. Harney 
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had been ailing of late. arly in December—in 
fact, beginning on the first or second of the 


had not seemed right well since. 

Next James Vesey had a spy in the very cita- 
del, in the person of a household servant, 

From this source he learned that the cotton- 
broker not unfrequently occupied his library 
until far into the night, when an ear at the key- 
hole might hear him pacing incessantly up and 
down, muttering to himself and moaning as if 
in great distress. 

uastly, the detective had Paul Harney under 
personal surveillance, from the time he left his 
palatial home in the morning until he had re- 
turned to it for the night. 

For six weeks he discovered absolutely noth- 


ng. 

The suspense told upon Sibyl in an unwonted 
pallor of the cheek and, when she was not dis- 
sembling lightness of spirits in Egbert’s pres- 
ence, in an air of waiting, ever waiting. 
Putting her own trouble aside, Adele de- 
voted herself to the task of cheering the sorely- 
tried wife. 
M. Bourdoine was extravagant in his im- 
patience, called the detective and his assist: 
dullards, and finally worked himself up to su 
pitch, between his anxiety for his pupil and his 
own impatience of delay, that he set himself to 
watch Paul Harney. 
‘*Sibyl,” said her husband, when one day she 
returned to him with an unusual depression of 
spirits, “‘ give up this vain pursuit.” 

“¢ y, we have but begun, dear,” she re- 

plied, smiling with an effort. 
“But you are being worn out by anxiety.” 
“My Faabena:? replied the loyal wife, ‘‘ when 
ses eae suffered twenty years, can not I watch 
one 
** But the longer you cling to hope, the more 
bitter will be the inevitable disappointment. 
‘“We are not prepared to concede that disap- 
pointment is inevitable, you Imow.” 
“My darling, I cannot have your health un- 
dermined. Letus go away from here, where 
your anxiety will not be so constantly on the 
strain. The detectives can work just as well 
without our immediate presence.” 
“Not yet, Egbert. t me have my own 
way yet a little longer, my over-solicitous 
friend!” urged Sibyl, with an assumption of 
lightness that was pathetic, it was so veined 
with sadness. 
The next day she had her reward. 
M. Bourdoine rushed into her presence as wild 
with excitement as if he had just discovered a 
gold mine. 
“Ah! grace a ciel! (heaven be praised!)” he 
eried, catching her hands and kissing them, 


importunity of love shall prevail against ze des- 
tiny implacable! My pupil, I salute your hand! 
Monsieur,” turning to Egbert, “I embrace you 
vis ze congratulation heartfelt!” 
Sibyl and Adele instantly took the infection 
of excitement. Even Egbert could not prevent 
the color from receding from his face. 
‘*Oh, what is it, dear friend?” asked Adele, 
“Tam just from ze prince of detective, M. 
Vesey!” 
‘Yes! yes! And what has he discovered?” 
** Ze voman!” 
M. Bourdoine laughed at their puzzled looks. 
“Bh bien! is note ze voman at ze bottom of 
all mischief?” he cried. 
“Yes; but what of this woman?” asked Adele, 
se to concede the argument in general, if 
only she could get at the facts in particular. 

M. Bourdoine assumed his most melodramatic 
air. 

‘‘ Conceive ze situation!” he said, ‘“ M. Craig 
goes out of town—” 
“Yes,” interrupted Adele, “he went the 
day before yesterday, on a vacation of two 
weeks.” / 
‘*Good! Ze arch-conspirator is alone in his 
private office—alone vis ze conscience trouble- 
some. He pacetoand fro. He frown. He pull 
his mustache. 
‘“‘Visout, ze detective vatch vis sleepless eye.” 
“ Well, a woman came to the office?’ 
‘Ze voman!” cried M. Bourdoine, with an air 
of great mystery, and then carried on a dia- 
logue with himself to this effect: 
‘Is she on foot?” 
“ At ze door—yes. But behold! around ze 
corner she have just stepped from a carriage! 
“She is note meanly dressed? ze beggar ride 
note in ze carriage. 
“Eh bien! she is ze fashion-plate embodi- 
ment! 
“ Beautiful? 
“ Parbleu! how shall vone know? Ze vail 
envious hide her face like ze mask. Allons! 
nous avons un mystere! (Come, here is a mys- 


te! fy? 

and the woman entered the office?’ asked 
Adele, fretting at M. Bourdoine’s dramatic nar- 
rative. 
“Enter, and is closeted, five—ten—fifteen— 
che fetter vis ze arch-conspirator!”” 

M. Bourdoine paused to let this announcement 
have its full effect. 
“ Well?’ urged Adele 


“* ze eye of love shall discern in ze darkness—ze | 


month—a spell of indisposition had confined | 
him to his house for a week or ten days, and he | 
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‘* Ze detective get ze carriage and station eet 
at ze little distance. Zen he lie in vait, 

“Ze voman comes fort’! 

“ Voila! her step is a stride, her carriage is 
erect, like vone who is elate. Sbe pass near ze 
detective. She pant, like vone who have 
triumph She is flushed. Her eyes sparkle 
trough her vail. 

‘She enter her carriage. 
his, 

“« ¢Keep zat carriage in sight,’ is his order. 

***Monsieur, eet shall be done,’ replies ze 
driver. 

“As zey go, ze detective change his dis- 
guise, 

“Ze carriage stop. Madame have enter ze 
bank! Zh bien! has she vone deposit to 
make?” 

Again M. Bourdoine paused. 

“Go on! go on!” urged Adele. 

‘Ze detective enter ze bank. V’ile madame 
deposit five hundred dollar—attend!—jive hun- 
dred dollar !—he get change for five dollar and 
poss out. 

““Vonce more he follow her to her place of 
abode!” 

“All this may be consistent with the lady’s 
innocence of blackmail, which seems to be your 
inference,” observed Egbert. 

“Hold yvone moment! Ze detective goes back. 
Behold, M. Harney appear livid vis ze pallor of 
ze ghost. His knees tremble. He have ze as- 
pect of terror. He enter ze carriage vich ze 
messenger boy have summoned, and drive home 
two hours before his usual time! 

“ Allons, monami! qwest ce que cest que 
cela ? (Come, my friend, what is the signifi- 
cance of all this? 

“My dear,” said Egbert, taking his trembling 
wife in his arms, “do not build too much hope 
upon this. It is most likely delusive.” 

She made no reply. She only rested in his 
arms, with her face hidden in his breast. 


Ze detective enter 


For a week detective Vesey ‘“ piped” Paul 
Harney’s lady visitor. The information gained 
may be condensed in the following ’ 

SUMMARY: 

1, Name—Mdme. Angelice. 

2. Nativity—French. 

3. Style of living—Good to elegant. 

4. Means of support—None visible. 


M. Bourdoine’s detective fever left’ him no 
rest, though it must be confessed that bis 
methods lacked system. If he had accomplished 
results commensurate with the zeal and energy 
displayed, he vould have left nothing for the 
professional detective. 

On the evening of the day one week subse- 
quent to the strange lady’s visit to Paul Har- 
ney, the Frenchman was hurrying through the 
streets when a woman dressed in dark gray 
waterproof cloak came down a cross street and 

assed quickly before him. A puff of wind 

lew aside her vail, and he caught a glimpse of 
her face in the light of the street lamp. 

“Ah! ee a Dieu!’ cried the reiebke: 
and caught her by the wrist, 

The woman uttered a scream of affright and 
struggled to get away; but he would doubtless 
have held her, had not a new actor appearetl on 
the scene—a tall, broad-shouldered fellow, who 
with a single blow of his fist knocked M. Bour- 
doine hopelessly out of time. 

Taking advantage of her release, the woman 
sped away in the darkness. But before she did 
so her eyes rested a moment in terror on the 
b= of the man who had interfered in her be- 

alf. 

He, too, saw her face before she could dro 
her vail. A moment he stood as if undecided, 
and then, with an oath, he left M. Bourdoine to 
gather hisscattered wits, and started in pursuit, 
of the woman. 

His momentary hesitation gave her an ad- 
vantage, and he was just in time to see her enter 
a carriage and be driven rapidly away. 

His chagrin was marked bya man who had 
been dogging the woman’s footsteps on the other 
side of the street. 

“Oho!” muttered the last-mentioned indi- 
vidual, ‘Here is another party in the field. 
Let us make his acquaintance.” 

Detective Vesey, for it was no other, trans- 
ferred his attentions to the man who betrayed 
so much emotion on being eluded by the wo- 
man. 

The latter retraced his steps until he reached 
the discomfited Frenchman. 

‘““Ah! M. Longue Jacque!” cried M. Bour- 
doine, impulsively, and then—not because he 
recognized his assailant, since in fact he had not 
seen him, but remembering that he was now 
again hostile to the gambler—he bowed stiffly 
and passed on. 

Long Jack looked after him, tly puzzled. 

‘What has he to do with her?’ he muttered, 
and after a moment’s thought brought his 
hands together with a sharp coneussion, by way 
of eo to a round oath. 

Meanwhile the detective had scored a point. 

“ Ah) ay dear rage gre ge ery 2 be 
comin, ou at last. me! come! three 
links form a 2 in.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PAUL HARNEY’S LADY VISITOR. 


Gorne back one week, we may enter Paul 
Harney’s private office at the side of his strange 
lady visitor, though the detective was denied 
this advantage. 

As she entered, the cotton-broker started from 
his chair with a smothered ejaculation, turned 

. ghastly ‘pale, and sunk back again, his hand 
shaking so that the eye-glasses, held between 
finger and thumb, rattled a tattoo on his desk. 

The lady stared at him with the insolent ef- 
frontery of a petty tyrant. 

‘Well, monsieur, have you forgotten ze 
courtesy due a lady?’ she asked, with a slight 
French accent. 

“ Beseated—pray, be seated!” said, or rather 
gasped, the beaker, waving her to a chair. 

‘* Merci! (thanks) you are very kind.” 

The lady seated herself, spr ing out her silk 
skirt like a fan. She smiled at the broker, as if 
tor approval. 


Not heeding, if indeed he understood her | 


he said, hoarsely: 
have you come here?” 

“ Ojel ! why should I come?” 

The lady shrugged her shoulders and spread 
her jeweled fingers. 

The broker frowned angrily. 

‘‘Only for more blood, you accursed vam- 
pire!” he muttered. 

The lady laughed lightly. 

“You bleed golden blood, my fairy goblin!” 

“Do you not consider the danger?” 

“To whom?” 

‘To me.” 

* Parbleu ! what is that to me?” 

Again the lady shrugged her plump shoulders 
and showed her pretty teeth. 

“Tt is everything to you!” growled Paul Har- 
ney, with none of his wonted meekness. 

‘Ah! monsieur, I have no love for you, [ 
assure you!” 

““T have no need to be told that.” 

“You are my banker—that is all. 
ha!” 

“But if you ruin me, what will become of 
your cash account?’ 

* Ah! zat is impossible! Is not monsieur rich 


ger te 
Th 


“ 


Ha! ha! 


beyond computation? What ze little I demand! | 


A bagatelle! 

“ Indeed it is not a trifle! 
joint. If you bring suspicion upon me, and that 
eads to investigation, do you not see that your 

supplies will be cut off?” 

- ‘They will suspect that monsieur is an old 
par What more?” asked the woman, with 
a laugh. 

“That is not the worst. There are those who 
may go further back than that.” 

‘Nineteen years! Believe me, it is long for- 
gotten.” 

“Tt is not forgotten. The whole matter may 
be dragged to light again at any day.” 

“ Not unless I drag it to light.” 

Paul Harney winced. 

“The boy is not dead, and John Boardman’s 
coming upon me again was not for nothing.” 

‘* Bah! zey have nota particle of proof. Sup- 
pose zey should league against you and Jack 
swear to his share in ze transaction. You dis- 

ose of zem as blackmailers. 
old—” 

And she snapped her fingers contemptuously. 

‘Tn any event, there is no use in running un- 
necessary risk. Why not get the money—if 
you will have it—as heretofore?” 

‘* Zere is no mistake about my determination 
to have it! I come to you here because I want 
more zan ze driblets you have been doling out 
to me.” 

“You are crowding me too hard. I cannot 
afford any considerable amount. Business has 
gone against us, and if I draw any money out 
now, when we want all we can get hold of, I 
shall be asked why.” 

** Mon Dieu! What more simple? A chaplet 
of pearls for your daughter—a diamond brace- 
let zat has caught ze fancy of your wife!” 

“Bat a woman’s fancy for jewelry will not 
be an acceptable excuse for crippling my busi- 


ness,” 

. Harney, I know nossing of business 
technicalities, But I have come for money; and 
¢ must have it.” 

“How much do you want now?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“Ten thousand devils!” cried Paul Harney, 
leaping from his seat. 


But this is. not the | 


Wisout what I | 


You misunderstand me, monsieur,” said the | 
lady, coolly. ‘* Ten thousand dollars—not devils, 


surely.” 
‘‘ How am I to get ten thousand dollars?” 
“ Zat is your affair.” 
‘But you are beside yourself. It is impos- 
sible.” 
“Oh, no. Monsieur would not go to prison 
for a paltry sum.” 
** But I will go to prison before I will be rob- 
bed like this.” 
‘Robbed! Ha! ba! ha! It is amusing to hear 
monsieur talk about robbery.” 
‘I can’t raise the money—that’s flat!” 
h, surely, Monsieur Harney, ze wealthy 
m-broker, has esttaes. He can find some 
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Shylock who will give him ten fhousand dollars 
on such security.” 

“They are mortgaged forall they will stand 
already. 1 cannot raise the money, I tell 
you.” 

* Listen!” said the woman, rising from her 
chair. ‘‘I have come to make a settlement with 
you. Paul Harney, am Ize only person who 
has proof of your crime?” 

““T believe that you are. 

“Tf you possessed it you would be a free 
man? 

A purple flush mounted to the broker’s sal- 
low brow. 

“Yes,” he said, watching her closely, and ap- 
parently holding his breath. 

“Would you give ten thousand dollars to 
stand where you could put ze world at defiance, 
and get what you have ::ot had for years—one 
night of sleep perfectly free from fear?” 

The man began to pant and wring his hands 
mechanically. 

“Will you give me the proofs?’ he asked, 
slowly. 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘“‘I want to leave New 
Orleans, and ze United States, for zat matter— 
no matter why. I can’t.get any more out of 
you, and [ have fixed upon ze original sum— 
ten thousand dollars—to sell out my hold on 
you.” 

“The price is very high.” 

‘Not a word, or I will double it.” 

“When do you want the money?’ 

“This day week.” 

“You can have it to-morrow.” 

“See! Zat shows I am letting you off cheep. 
How eagerly you jump at my offer.” 

“If it must be done, it is as easy to be done 
to-morrow as later.” 

“And you are eager to get ze proofs? Is it 
not so?” 

“Would I give you ten thousand dollars for 
them if I were not?” 

“Truly! But Ido not want ze money until 
zis day week. Some one might rob me, you 
know. Ishall be ready to leave ze city by zat 
time.” 

“Shall I bring the money to the house on 
River Place?” 

“Yes, Ten one-thousand-dollar bills—do you 
understand?” 

“One week from to-night, then, at nine 
o’clock.” 

“Do not fail me, or the morning papers will 
contain sensational head-lines, with your name 
at the top!” 

“Tt is unnecessary to threaten me.” 

“Tt can do no harm. Monsieur, my good 
banker, adieu !” 

Madame Angelice swept a mocking courtesy 
and took her leave. 

Paul Harney sunk back into his chair in a 
physical and moral collapse. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE HOUSE ON RIVER PLACE. 

Pau. Harney had sustained a terrible trial. 
For nineteen years a portentous cloud had 
hung upon the horizon of his life, embittering 
every enjoyment that increasing wealth brought 
to him. Within a few months it had suddenly 
loomed black to the zenith, threatening to in- 
gulf everything. Now he had the promise of 
its quick and complete dissipation. 

It was this reaction of feeling that made it 
necessary for him to send for a carriage and go 
home two hours before his usual time. 

For the week following he was a prey to the 
wildest alternations of hope and fear. 

Business in that state of mind was out of the 
question. He stayed at home on the plea of 
ill-health. 

By means of mortgages on his estate he raised 
the money without difficulty. 

On the night agreed upon he assumed a dis- 
guise, and with ten one-thousand-dollar bills 
in his pocket sought the appointed rendezvous. 

River Place was in a quarter of New Orleans 
remarkable for the elegance of its mansions and 
for the dubious character of some of their 
tenants. 

The particular house to which Mr. Paul Har- 
ney bent his steps was a place of assignation for 
intriguants of all sorts. Money closed the eyes 
and ears of its proprietors. 

The door was opened by a tall, muscular ne- 

‘0, who showed Mr. Harney to the room he 
designated, where he was soon joined by Ma- 
dame Angelice, deeply vailed, and with tke out- 
lines of her figure concealed by a gray water- 
proof cloak. 

‘*“ Well,” she said, ‘‘ you are prompt, which is 
a sign of your eagerness.” 

‘* Have you got the proofs?” 

“Ah! hear ze man! He will not give me 
time to become composed, after my walk.” 

“Give them to me at once, and here is your 
money.” 

“Pray, monsieur, do not approach too near 


to me.” 

Harney had advanced, holding the 
money in one hand, and with the other extended 
to receive the proofs of his crime. 

The lady coolly pointed a pistol at him, and 
thus checked his approach. 


” 


‘What is the matter?’ he asked, somewhat 
startled, 

“One cannot be too cautious,” said the lady, 
with a shrug anda laugh. ‘Ten thousand doi- 
lars is a tempting sum of money.” 

“Tt is indeed. But do you think I am likely 
to murder you for it?’ 

“No. But if you once held the proofs you 
might slip the money into the wrong pocket— 
your own—and snap your fingers in my face.” 

“That would be a merited termination to 
your plots.” 

“ But one which I am not likely to permit.” 

“Nor I to attempt. Come! here is your 
money. Give me the proofs and let me go,” 

‘“Pray, lay the money on the center-table, 
there.” 

Paul Harney complied. 

‘* Now retire, if you please, to the chair which 
you see at the other end of the room.” 

‘*-You are extremely cautious.” 

““You have more strength than I. 
balance your muscle by my wit.” 

‘““What assurance have I that you will not 
decamp with the money, forgetting to leave me 
the proofs?’ asked Mr. Harney, more because 
he was annoyed and wanted to pay her some 
of her own coin, than because he thought there 
ee any likelihood of such a course on her 


I must 


“¢-You must risk so much,” was the laughing 
r mse, ‘‘Itis a concession of gallantry.” 

. Harney retired to the end of the room 
furthest from the door. 

Madame Angelice advanced to the marble- 
top center-table, laid her weapon ready at her 
pa, counted the money and examined the 

ills, 

“*Zey have a goodly look!” she observed, 
smiling with gratification. 

She put the money somewhere beneath her 
waterproof cloak; then drew forth an envelope 
and laid it on the table. 

“There, monsieur, are ze evidences against 
you. Adieu! I may never have ze pleasure of 
seeing youagain. Adieu!” 

There was a strange smile on her face as she: 
began to walk backward toward the door of the: 
room, holding the cocked pistol in her hand. 

Paul Harney sprung forward to the table. 

“Stop until I have examined the contents of 
the envelope!” he cried. 


“Tt isnot necessary. Adieu!” said the wo- 


man, still receding. 

‘But you shall stay! 
me.” 

‘* How can monsieur detain me? Ha! ha! ha!” 

Mr. Paul Harney could find no ready answer 
to her question. She was armed. He was not. 
are could he have anticipated anything like 

is? 

“ Adieu! Adieu!” 

Her mocking little nod and laugh were pro- 
voking, but he no redress, 

oe door closed between them, and he was 
alone. 

“By Heaven! if this is a fraud!” he muttered, 
tearing open the envelope with fingers that 
trembled so that they were almost useless. 

To hold the inclosed paper still enough so that 
he could examine it, he had to spread it out on 
the marble table. 

It was a single sheet of note-paper. 

On one side was a brief note, written and 
signed by Paul Harney, and bearing date nine- 
teen years earlier. : 

On the other side were several imitations of 
the signature of the firm of Edmonds & Craig. 
From one of them the pen had continued with- 
out lifting from the paper and traced the signa- 
ture Paul Harney. 

The pen had afterward been drawn several 
times across this last signature, as if the writer 
had noticed the linking of the forgery with his 
name, and felt an impulse to obliterate the lat- 
ter, though of course expecting to destroy the 
whole paper in a few minutes, 

The sheet could be folded so as to bring this 
signature into ep eg with that appended 
to the note on the other side of the paper, and 
they were as exact counterparts as same 
hand could trace. 

Paul Harney shuddered as he looked at this 
proof of his crime. 

‘‘Nineteen years!” he muttered. ‘‘That pa- 

r has cost me at least fifty thousand dollars! 

y God! how they have bled me! But is it the 
original? Why did she laugh so? She is a 

“ At this 


treacherous devil. 

is distance of time I cannot tell whe- 
ther that is my own writing or not. The paper 
does not look old enough. Ah! I must compare 
it with some that I have among my old letters. 
But I cannot do it until morning. 

‘* Another sleepless night! ill rest never 
come?” 

And weighted with uncertainty, he left the 
house. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A NEW COMPLICATION. 

M. BovurDomeE was wild with excitement. 
He ran through the streets, now this way, now 
that, intercepting ape woman who an, 
thing the appearance of the one who had slipped 
from his grasp. 


mae 


You may be deluding | 
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In perhaps twenty minutes he became satis- 
fied that she had effectually eluded him. 

Then he went to ,the hotel where his friends 
were stopping. 

“Ah! grace a Dieu!” he cried, catching 
Sibyl’s hands, kissing them and letting his tears 
fall upon them, ‘‘ ze grande reward of ze long 
ne of vaiting and vatching is come to me at 
ast! Ma pupille, I claim your congratulations 
—you first of all ze vorld, because of your heart 
sympathetique vich have always been open to 
ze sorrow cea life.” 

“What is it, my friend?’ asked Sibyl, who 
frst gathered from his rapid words that his ex- 
citement was not incident to the matter which 
lay nearest her heart. 

““My friends—all!” cried M. Bourdoine, ex- 
tending his hands, as if about to offer up a pub- 
lic pra er—‘‘ I have seen her !” 

“Whom?” asked Adele and Sibyl, in chorus. 
“Whom!” repeated M. Bourdoine. ‘‘ For 

whom alone have I eyes, ears—senses all? 

HELENE!” 

“‘Tmpossible !” 

“ After all these years!” 

Even Egbert looked incredulous. . 

Every one had looked upon M. Bourdoine’s 
search as chimerical. 

‘‘Dese eyes have been blessed for vone in- 
stant. It vas like ze flash of lightning. Ping! 
—pang! My soul is flooded vis ze beauty, ze 
ravishment!—my soul is ingulfed in ze blackness 
of despair! Ping!—pang! She is before me!— 
she is gone!” 

**But where did you see her?” 

“Under ze gas-light.” 

“Oh! a chance resemblance, M. Bourdoine.” 

“ Parbleu! does ze vorild bold two Helene? 

*No! no! Ze crystal mold was broken after her 
creation! Ze light of her eye robbed _ze vorld 
of half its light, and ve callit night! Helene, ze 
affinite of my soul, is here—in New Orleans! 

Helene! Helene! enfin je Vai trouve! (at last I 

have found you!)” 

And sitting down and bowing his head on the 
table, M. Bourdoine burst into tears. 

His emotion was as transient as it was ex- 
treme. He soon recovered sufficiently to tell 
them how he had seen Helene, and how she had 

* escaped him. 

In the midst of his story Detective Vesey en- 
tered. 

“Ah! M. Vesey,” cried the Frenchman, run- 

ning up to him, ‘I desire ze recommendation to 
ze detective competent. I have found Helene! 

But, par St. Denis! she have escape me on ze 

instant!” 

The detective had pre a ee put in pos- 
session of the outlines of M. Bourdoine’s story; 
so the foregoing address was intelligible to him. 
But another idea was ye wi 

‘What! have you seen her?” he asked, eagerly. 

“For vone instant, ven she escape in ze man- 
ner most extraordinary. I see her—I am 
knocked down by ze hand unseen—she is gone!” 

“'To-night?” 

“Half an hour ago.” 

“Tn the street?” 

“Yes. Under ze gas-light.” 

““M. Bourdoine, I think I can help you—and 
you me.” 

“Ah! I vould note deprive my friends of 
your service.” 

“Tcanhelp you without prejudice to them.” 

“Tf you are sure of zat, I have great confi- 
dence in your ability.” 

‘* And now,” pursued the detective, turning 
to his earlier patrons, ‘‘I have made some fur- 
ther discoveries.” 

“Oh! tell us!” cried Adele, eagerly. 

‘“Long Jack is in the city!” 

“Long Jack!” 

“T bave seen him!” 

‘And I, too!” cried M. Bourdoine. ‘I met 
him note vone minute after Helene escape me. 
Thad forgotten him.” : 

“But I thought that you were not acquainted 
with him,” said Sibyl, to the detective. 

“T heard him addressed by name; and th 
rr aoe your description.” Z 

‘ bbs 


to each other; and 
there seemed to be hostility between them.” 
“They cannot be confederates, then.” 
“They may have been, Rogues, like honest 
people, not infrequently fall out.” 
ns mi if they have been leagued,” began 
ibyl. 


‘And if the woman is now in some way con- 
nected with Mr. Harney,” added Adele. 

“T see you catch m idea,” said the detective, 
interrupting her in turn. ‘The woman may 
be the k between Long Jack and Paul Har- 
ney. 


y: 
“Oh! if it should 


| ae true!” aspirated 
Adele, clasping her hands. 


‘*But here is a new complication,” pursued 
Detective Vesey. ‘I saw M. Bourdoine knocked 
down.” 

“Indeed?” 


‘Ah! monsieur, can you have vitnessed ze 


outrage? But for zat Helene vould not have 
elude me.” 

‘*You have Long Jack’s interference to thank 
for that.” 

** How so?” 

‘“* His fist did the business for you.” 

‘* Impossible! He came up afterward.” 

‘¢ He pursued the lady, and then returned.” 

“Grand ciel! I will have his blood for it!” 

‘Oh! but what are you saying?’ cried Adele, 
suddenly. ‘Is this Madame Angelice and the 
woman whom M. Bourdoine— Oh! they are 
both French! They cannot be—” 

“But they are,” declared the detective, smil- 


ing. 
“ One and the same!” cried Adele, breathless] . 
y 
* Pxactl y vg 


“Vat is zat you say, monsieur?” here cried | 


M. Bourdoine, excitedly. 


“The lady whom you call Helene is none other | 
than the Madame Angelice in some way asso- | 


ciated with Paul Harney.” 

“ Morbleu ! Sang-dieu ! Sacr-r-re !” 

M. Bourdoine went stamping about the room 
in anything but an amiable frame of mind. 

“Enough, monsieur!” he cried, presently. 
‘You know vere she is to be found. I vill see 
her at vonce, and set at rest all doubt.” 

“That is what I desire of you. Let us lose no 
time.” 

‘But you will let us know the result of your 
visit?’ asked Sibyl. 

‘ We will return to-night.” 

“The suspense will be terrible until we hear 
from you.” 

“We will use all possible expedition,” 

M. Bourdoine walked rapidly to the house, 
where Madame Angelice occupied a flat on the 
second floor. 

As they entered the lower door to the stair- 
way a man brushed by them hurriedly. 

M. Bourdoine turned to resent the uncere- 
monious jostle; but the offender had disappear- 
ed in the darkness. 

The Frenchman and the detective had no 
sooner entered the house than they became 
aware of some unusual excitement. 

Doors were opened suddenly, and there was 
the sound of hurrying feet and voices raised in 
consternation. 

The Stanhopes waited long after midnight in 
their hotel; but neither M. Bourdoine nor detec- 
tive Vesey made their appearance. 

Let us see what detained them. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A PRECIOUS PAIR. 
LonG JACK was more fortunate than M. Bour- 
doine. 
Deferring the search for Madame Angelice 


until the morrow, he went to his hotel, where | 
ut his | 
im to | 


the detective, Lari, that he could now 
finger on him, when he wanted him, left 
seek M. Bourdoine and use his apparent ac- 
quaintance with Madame Angelice as a means of 
himself forming her acquaintance. 

But Long Jack became restless, and lighting a 
cigar, went out to walk himself into a calmer 
state of mind, 

He had not been fifteen minutes on the street 
when a carriage drew up to the curbstone, and 
a lady in a dark gray waterproof cloak alighted 
and entered a doorway not ten paces ahead of 


him. 

‘‘By Heaven! that must beshe!” he muttered. 

With a few strides he gained the doorway. 

He was just in time to see the woman disap- 
pear at the head of the stairs. Then a door 
opened, easting a bright light across the dimly- 
illuminated upper corridor, which was partia y 
obscured by an entering , and then cut 0: 
by the closing of the door. 

Ascending the stairs noiselessly, and approach- 
ing the door whence the light seemed to have 

roceeded, Line Jack listened and bent until 
his eye was at the keyhole, , 

The key prevented him from seeing anything. 
He could faintly hear some one moving in the 
room, and that was all. 

Presently a bird began to trill, and then the 
listener hearda woman’s voice chirruping to it 
and talking in cooing tones. 

But there was a sound of footsteps in the 
lower hall. Some one had entered and was as- 
cending the stairs. Long Jack would be detect- 
ed if he stood longer before the lady’s door. 

He knocked on the door—a gentle knock, such 
as a woman’s hand might have caused. 

The chirruping sounds within the room ceased. 
The woman approached and opened the door, 

There wasasmile on her face, as if she ex- 
pected some one whom she welcomed gladly. It 
turned to a look of dismay, when she saw aman 
in the doorway. 

Before she could make an effort to prevent it, 
Long Jack entered and closed the door after him. 

“Not a sound!” he said, ‘‘ You have no rea- 
son to apprise your neighbors that you haye a 
gentleman er at hour of the night,” 
somewhat bitterly. 

He had removed his hat before she opened 
the door, so that, the light falling full on his 
face, she recognized him at once. 

She did not seem to fear him, though there 
was evident dislike strongly marked in the ex- 
pression of her face, 


| slight defects, 


_ ‘Tf you have come here only to insult me 
sir, you need not prolong your stay. Ze way out 
is as convenient as ze way in,” she said, flushing 
with anger. 

“Tt would be difficult to insult you, I’m of 
opinion,” he cried, contemptuously. 

“You are not welcome here. Why do you 
come?” 

‘** Because it suits my humor.” 

“You have had every cent of money you will 
get from me.” ‘ 

Jack laughed. 

“You have come to recognize that as your 
only attraction, then?” 

‘he woman flushed with wounded vanity. 

“Ze time is not long gone when you were 
glad to spend your money for my adornment,” 
she said; *‘ zere must have been some other at- 
traction then,” 

‘Well, no,” drawled Jack, affecting to scan 
her critically, ‘it doesn’t date beyond the mem- 


ory of man; but 1 looked at you then through 


lover’s eyes, which are calculated to tone down 
Besides, half a score of years or 
so have made inroads on your beauty.” 

“Enough! I care nothing for your criticism.” 

‘Let us change the subject, then. You ap- 
pear to be on the eve of taking your flight.” 

Long Jack glanced around on several trunks 
strapped as if for traveling. 

“Well, am I accountable to you for my move- 
ments?” demanded Madame Angelice. 

‘Not the least in the world.” 

“That subject is disposed of, then. Come! 
we shall soon exhaust our topics of conversa- 
tion, and I shall be relieved of your presence. 
What would you?” 

“Those trunks are packed, are they not?” 

a Yes.” 

““ Where are you going?” 

‘““Who knows? Around ze world, perhaps.” 

** Ah! shall you leave the country?” 

‘Tf it please me.” 

‘When do you return to New Orleans?” 

‘“* Never.” 

Long Jack looked at the woman sharply. 

“T have seen Mr. Paul Harney,” he said, 
speaking slowly, and keeping his eye on the wo- 
man’s face. 

A smile broke over it, and her eyes flashed, 

“ How long since?” she asked. 

‘* Within the hour.” 

It was her turn to look at him, trying to read 
his face. 

‘“ Where did you meet him?’ she asktd. 

“Tn the street.” 

“And you recognized him?’ she questioned | 
quickly. She was thinking of Mr. Harney’s dis t 
guise. Evidently he had removed it before 
Jack saw him, 

‘He was glad to see you, doubtless,” she add- 
ed, by way of a feeler. 

“He told me to go to the devil.” 

‘“Ha! ha! ha! And you came to me!” 

“ Yes, ” 

“Well, perhaps he has occasion to think me a 
devil, though I do not think he anticipated such 
an interpretation of his words.” 

‘He is not the only one who has reason to 
think you a devil.” 

** Perhaps not.” 

“Ts it not strange that Paul Harney should 
tell me to go to the devil?” 

“* Pourquoi? (wherefore?)” with a tantalizing 
shrug. 

“There was a time when he feared me.” 

** All things must have an end.” 

“Listen, You know that I was never hard’ 
on Paul ars 

_““No, Ithink you reserved all your oppres- 
sion for me.” 

Without heeding this thrust Long Jack went 
on: 

_ “‘Lnever went to him for money unless I was 
in actual need. In the main I could always 
make all I wanted to spend,” 

“Robbing other men!” 

‘For your benefit, confound you!” 

The woman smiled tantalizingly. 

‘Well, for the last eight or nine years I have 
had no need of his money, and have not been 
near him until last December.” 

** Ah! you saw him in December?” 

“Not to bleed him. You were doing that, 
more effectually than I had ever done.” 

The woman s rugged her shoulders. 4 

“T saw him on different business,” pursued 
Long Jack. ‘‘ There was no word about money,” f 

“He told me that you had no financial ai - 
cussion.” 

i. aoe it, poet ‘ 

, he keeps me informed of those affairs 
that affect our partnership. Why not?” 

Long Jack repaid her saucy smile with a glare! 
oF Pall,” he said, speakin 

e e said, spea constrainedly, ‘‘ to- 
night I am in need of money we a as 
‘And meeting him, you demanded some?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* With your old modesty, n> doubt.” 

“Hat hat Th nits nae he wold yon to go ; 

en it was C) 2 
to the devil?” : eee saree a 

‘‘ He laughed in my face, as you do now.” 

There was a dangerous look in Long Jack’s 
eyes, He was holding himself in restraint, 
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The woman did not heed it. 
“For the same reason, unquestionably,” she 


sai 

“For what reason?” asked Long Jack. 

‘Tt is this—neither of us have any cause to 
fear you.” 

The gambler grated his teeth. 

“Do not be too sure of that!” he said, mena- | 
cingly. 

“Oh! you are a shorn Samson! Did Monsieur 
Harney seem to fear you?” 

“No. When I threatened him with the proofs, 
he told me to my teeth that I had not had a 
serap ot evidence against him for nineteen 
years,’ 

“You could not deny it—that is to say, with 
truth,” 

“How did he know it?” demanded Long Jack. 

‘From my lips. How else?” 

“Curse you! I could strangle you for that!” | 

** But will not, my dear Jacque!” 

“ Another thing—he said that you had had 
them all this time. You told me you had burn- 
ed the paper, to shield me. Curse you! you 
were very solicitous for my welfare.” 

“Tn a moment of rashness, or drunkenness, I 
feared you might produce ze paper, and drown 
yourself in dragging Paul Harney’s head under 
water. In zat way I should have lost my | 
Jacque!” 

“*But you said that you destroyed the paper, 
because the police were about to ransack your 
things in search for the property of one of your 
ballet-girls.” 

“True; but there may have been some fiction 
in that !” 

“Did you or did you not burn the paper?” 

“Oh! I am not so heedless as to burnanything | 
so valuable.” 

“ And you had it hidden all the while?” 

“Did you not give it me for safe-keeping? 
Ha! ha! ha! 

For atime Jack choked with fury. 

“ And this night you sold that proof to Paul 
Harney for ten thousand dollars! 

Long Jack spoke in a hoarse, rasping voice. 
He was fairly livid. 

For the first time the woman began to show 
apprehension, She turned pale beneath her cos- 
metics. 

Before ep ebay 3 she aa her hand _be- 
tween the folds of her dress skirt. 

“By Heaven! I must have some of that 
money!” and with a swift motion he clutched 
the bosom of her dress. 

“You have not had time to secrete it,” he 
cried, exultantly. 

The woman screamed, drew a stiletto and 
struck at him. 

Long Jack quanta? with his arm, receiving a 
flesh-wound, but shielding his breast. 

Madame Angelice shrunk back at the same 
time that Long Jack jerked her toward him 
with such force that the bosom of her dress was 
torn out and left in his grasp. 

But, before she could oecee he clutched her 
wrist, tore the stiletto from her hand and with 
a furious oath sunk it to the hilt in her side. 


The woman saw the deadly blow coming and 
screamed again; but after she was struck, she 
only gasped and fell to the floor witha thud. 


tung to fury by the deception the woman 
had practiced upon him, by the tantalizing 
manner in which she confessed it, and last 
by the blow she had struck at his life, Long Jack 
was for the moment utterly beside himself. 
When the woman fell and he realized what he 
had done, he gazed at her in stony horror. 

Only a moment however. Then with a wild 
laugh, he stooped, thrust his hand into her bo- 
som and drew forth a small roll of bills. 

He saw the denomination of the outside one— 
one thousand dollars, 

‘‘By Heaven! I’ve got the whole haul!” he 
exclaimed, and with another wild laugh thrust 
oat rma i ieee 

xtinguishing the gas as he passed it, by put- 
ting his finger on the mouth of the tube, he | 
opened the door, passed out, and without stop- | 
ping to shut it after him sped down the stairs | 
three at a time, brushing rudely against M. 
Bourdoine at the street entrance. 

Query:—If Paul Harney had the proof of his 
rascality and Long Jack had the money, what 
was left for Detective Vesey and M. Bourdoine? 


“Tt was in Madame Angelice’s room. See! 
her door is open, and no light burning,” the de- 
tective heard one of the women say. 

Familiar with all phases of crime, the detec- | 
tive immediately associated the man who had | 
brushed by in the lower hall with Paul Har- 


| even vone 


ney’s great agitation after meeting Madame 
Angelice. He straightway conceived an assas- 
sination, procured, if not executed by Paul Har- 
ney, to rid himself of one who had some hold 
upon him. 

Stepping into the dark room, he saw an ob- 
ject dimly outlined on the floor, from which 
proceeded a moaning sound. Evidently the 
woman was not yet dead. 

To strike a match and relight the gas was the 
work of an instant. Then the bloody work was 
revealed. 

With exclamations of horror the people 
crowded the doorway. But before them all M. 
Bourdoine leaped to the side of the prostrate 
woman with a great cry, and cast himself upon 
his knees, 


“Helene! Helene!” he cried, in excess of an- 


| guish, lifting her limp hand, and pressing it al- 


ternately to his heart and lips. 

With an effort the woman lifted her neavy 
eyelids and gazed at him. — 

“Do you not know me? I am your Gaspard!” 
he said, addressing her in French. 

“Gaspard! Gaspard!” 

The woman gasped forth the name, and at- 
tempted to raise herself on her elbow. 

“All zese year—twenty long age!—I have 
follow you, now here, now zere, never catching 
limpse of you zat I hunger so for. 
And now do I find you at last, dying? Oh, 
Helene!” 

“ Gaspard! Gaspard!” again aspirated the wo- 
man, but this time with tenderness, extending 
her arms, and beginning to weep. 

With acry of mingled joy and pain M. Bour- 
doine clasped her to his breast, and sobbed over 
her in the wildest abandon, . 

“Let us get her on the bed, my friend,” of 
gested Detective Vesey, laying his hand kindly 
on the Frenchman’s shoulder. 


‘Ah! monsieur, ze spectacle pitiable! Be- 
hold! Life shall give her to my arms, only zat 
Death may snatch her away!” sighed M. Bour- 


doine, looking up with bloodshot eyes swimming 
in tears. 

“Tet me assist you to lift her,” said the de- 
tective, quietly. 

And suiting the action to the word, he raised 
her and placed her on the bed. 

“Now, madame, one word. Who has done 
this?” 

‘Monsieur Jacque Boardman.” 

“Grand ciel! His blood!—I vill have his 
blood !—drope by drope!—his heart’s blood!” 

“Tt is true, then, that he put the money in 
the pocket of the boy, Charles J. Wells, who 
was convicted of the forgery?” asked the detec- 
tive, putting the question in a form to surprise 
her into a truthful answer, if on deliberate 
oir ge she would be disposed to conceal the 
truth. 

_ Yes,” answered the woman, without hesita- 


tion. 
“ At the instigation of Paul Harney?’- 
“ Yes ” 


‘“Who was the real forger? Who indorsed 
the check?” 
“MM. Harney himself.” 
‘““Have you known this all along?” 
** For nineteen years.” 
af And you have betrayed him to no one?” 
0 


** He has paid you well, no doubt?” 

“He dared not refuse me.” 

As she spoke the woman put her hand to her 
bosom, which was partially exposed by the.tear- 
ing of her dress. 

The detective noticed the movement. 

“He paid you money to-night?” he asked, 
quickly. 

Instead of replying, the woman felt in her 
bosom with a look of anxiety on her face. 

“Ts the money gone?” asked the detective. 

“He has robbed me—he has robbed me!” 
cried the woman, wildly, ‘‘ten thousand dollars!” 

“Ten thousand dollars!” repeated the detec- 
tive, in amazement. 

“For the proofs!” said the woman, in expla- 
nation. 


‘Bote he is my friend,” said M. Bourdoine, in 
English. 

‘““Never mind. I will .” said the detec- 
Ss divining that she had some revelation to 
make, 


4 


; detective Vesey had be; 


Going to the door, he Se and closed it, as 
if he had passed out. here he stood he was 
beyond the range of vision of the woman, 

* Well, Helene?’ said M. Bourdoine. 

“Gaspard, you love me, do you not?” she ask- 
ed in French, which, however, was perfectly in- 
telligible to detective oreys 

‘Ah! Helene, would I follow you twenty 
year if I did note?” 

“And you have forgiven me?” 

“Helene, I only know that every pulsation of 
my heart is for you.” 

“ And I have loved you, Gaspard. I was in- 
sane to leave you. But the ballet jntoxicated 
me. The manager promised me that my name 
should fill the whole world. And I meant to 
come back to you, Gaspard, when I was 
famous.” 

“Let us forget it all. We are once more 
united. What do you wish to say to me now?” 

““You are not rich, Gaspard?” 

“No, [am not rich.” 

“Well, I shall give you all, then.” 

“How? Have you money?” 

“Listen. M. Harney gave me ten thousand 
dollars for the proof of his crime, and Long Jack 
has robbed me.” 

“Zat leave you not’ing.” 

“But I deceived the cotton-broker.” 

‘Ah! you did note give him ze proof?” 

“No; it was a clever imitation. Am I foolish, 
to sell the goose that lays me the golden egg?” 

“And you still have ze proof?” 

_ “The paper with the false signature? Cer- 
tainly !? 

“™Mank God! Helene, you shall right ze 
great wrong zat have blight ze life of my friend 
—ze husband of my pupil.” 

“ How?’ cried the woman, in surprise. 

‘Produce zis evidence! Paul Harney shall 
languish in chains, my friend shall stand forth 
a vindicated man!” 

“ Ah! are you foolish?) What becomes of my 
banker then?” 

“Your banker?” 

““While I hold this paper in terror over M. 
Harney, he must pay me what I demand out of 
his wealth.” 


Seeing the turn the conversation was taking 
m to make signs to M. 
Bourdoine, tointimate that he should not oppose 
the woman. 

Not understanding the pantomime, M. Bour- 
easy regarded the detective with a questioning 


look. 

Helene detected_the look and raised on her 
elbow to see whom M. Bourdoine was looking at. 

With a cry she suddenly fell back. 

* Ah! she is dying!” cried M. Bourdoine, ter- 
rified by her ghastly pallor and the crimson 
foam that rose to her lips. 

At this juncture there was a knock on the 
door from without. 

‘““The doctor and a policeman are coming,” 
called a voice. 

While all had been standing in the room the 
alarm had not spread beyond the house; but 
when the detective had thrust them into the 
hall, they ran for a surgeon and an oflicer of the 
law, as a means of gaining readmission. 

The door opened, and the two men entered 
with the crowd at their heels. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
PAUL HARNEY’S “JIG IS UP.” 

DETECTIVE VESEY was personally known to 
both the doctor and policeman. A word iu ex- 

lanation of his connection with the case, and 

e was again in authority, and the room once 
more cleared. 

“What is her condition?’ he asked the doc- 
tor, after his examination. 

“ She cannot live es If you have a depo- 
sition to take, you had better lose no time.” 

“Will you make her realize her condition? 
And I will go for a magistrate at once,” 

Detective Vesey hurried away, and soon re- 
turned with a portly man very much out of 
breath. 

A great change had come over Helene. Be- 
tween the doctor and M. Bourdoine she }.ad 
been made to understand that the things of this 
world were slipping from her grasp. 

She had expressed her willingness tomake the 
deposition required of her, and begged for the 
attendance of a priest, who had been sent for. 

The magistrate out his paper, and 
adjusted his glasses; and after the usual ques- 


| tions as to her belief that she could not recover, 


and the administration of the oath, he began to 
take down her words pertinent first to the viv- 
lence to which her approaching death was at- 
tributable, and afterward, in a separate deposi- 
tion, what she knew about the forgery. 

The latter contained nothing of which the 
reader is not already informed, save that, on 
coming to Ameri the own ballet-dancer 
had formed with mg. Jack an association 
which lacked the sanction of the church, and 
had thus become the repository of his secrets. 

Detective Vesey then took out a warrant for 
the arrest of Mr. Paul Tavern ee with 
se with one John Boardman. 

While the magistrate was making out this 
document, the detective tock Helene’s keys, 
opened one of her trunks by her direction, and 
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soon had in his possession the paper to obtain 
which Paul Harney had given ten thousand dol- 


jars. 

“Tf he has any doubts as to the genuineness 
of the other paper,” he said, “he may keep it 
until morning to compare the penmanship with 
his writing nineteen years ago; and if we arrest 
him to-night, we may find it on him—which 
will be another proof of his guilt.” 

In the highest spirits the detective took the 
policeman and set out to make the arrest. 

Meanwhile the priest bad come, and Helene 
was left with him, the doctor, and the heart- 
broken M. Bourdoine. 

Detective Vesey and the policeman approach- 
ed Paul Harney’s residence, which was in the 
suburbs of the city, and found all darksave a 
light in the library. 

““ His conscience keeps him from sleep, sir,” 
said the policeman, 

““So itseems. See, the windows of the libra- 
ry open on the veranda, and one of them is ajar 
to gaint the air, If we enter that way, instead 
of going to the door, we may rise him with 
the paper undestroyed,if he has not yet burnt it.” 

The first warning Paul Harney had of his 
midnight visitors was the sound of heavy steps 
on the veranda—only two of them, however, 
and then detective Vesey stepped through the 
window into the room, and the policeman was 
just at his back. : 

Paul Harney leaped to his feet and stood 
ghastly pale. z 

Snatching a piece of paper from his table, he 
put it in the gas-flame. f 

a Not so fast, if you please!” cried the detec- 
tive; and with a bound he gained the broker’s 
side, clutched his wrist with one hand and 
closed the other down over the burning paper, 
so as to extinguish the flame that was consum- 
ing it. 

Paul Harney struggled desperately, and the 
pave was ier end crumpled ; bub it could easily 

straightened out and the pieces matched. 

Ina twinkling the broker was overpowered 
and handcuffed. 5 ; 

“What is the meaning of this outrage?” he 
demanded, A . 

“When I show you this paper,” said the de- 
tective, producing the one he had got from 
Helene’s trunk, ‘you will see that Madame 
Angelice bas played you a very clever trick, 
palming off upon you a forgery of your for- 

ery. As for your mein Long Jack, or 
Sohn Boardman, if you please, we shall soon 
have him apprehended on a still rare charge— 
murder! hether you have had a hand in that 
too may appear in the trial. oe 

“Paul Harney, your nineteen-year-old jig is 
up! Iam in the interests of the boy Charles J. 
Weus, now Egbert Stanhope.” m 

Paul Harney was mute. As the detective had 
said, he realized that his jig was up. 


CHAPTER XLII 
A SKELETUN HAND. ‘ 

THE newspapers came out with flaming head- 
lines, and all Now Orleans was on the qui vive 
to get the particulars. 

Mr. Craig was telegraphed for, and came 
homeas fast as steam and iron could bring him. 
Even before he went home to his family, he 
sought the hotel where Egbert was stopping. | 

“Why, bless you, sir, the parlor’s full!” cried 
the hotel clerk, in reply to his request to see 
Egbert. “I reckon all New Orleans knows 
him, or his father, or wants to make his ac- 

uaintance. He’sdone more hand-shaking since 
the thing came out than if he was President of 
the United States.” 

Mr. Craig waited to hear no more, but as- 
cended to the parlor where Egbert was receiv- 
ing the congratulations of his hosts of friends. 
Every one who had known Dr. Wells and hon- 
ored him, now came to make reparation to his 
son for the bitter wrong he had suffered somany 
years. 

Mr. Craig’s entrance created a sensation. 
Every one drew back to make way for him to 
pass to Egbert. 

Tears streamed down the old man’s cheeks as 
he passed through the throng. Egbert advanced 
to meet him with outstretched hand and a smile 
of welcome. 

The old man took the proffered hand, then 
bowed his gray head on the young man’s shoul- 
der and sob’ He could not speak. 

“My friends, 1 know you will excuse us,” 
said Egbert, and with his arm about the old man 
drew him into an inner parlor. 

In that interview the old man told of the love 
he had borne Egbert’s mother, of the pain it had 
caused him to see her son come under the ban 
of the law, and of the Joy he now felt in-his vin- 
dication from crime. hen they came forth 
the tie between them was almost as close as that 
of father and son. — ; 

The court being in session, the trial of Paul 
Harney came off without delay before the very 
jud e who had sentenced the boy, Charles J. 

ells, The conviction of the broker for con- 
spiracy was a complete vindication of his vic- 
tim, to which the judge added the promulgation 
of a declaration from the bench, eee 
Egbert from all blame, and in a feeling speec 
apologized for an error for which the fallibility 


of human laws and human wisdom was respon- 
sible. The sentence having long since been 
served out, this was all that could be done by 
way of reparation. 


Helene died and was buried. 

For a week M. Bourdoine behaved like a crazy 
mah, Then he yielded to the consolations ex- 
tended to him by his friends—that is to say, 
Sibyl and Adele—and became very much his 
old cheerful self. 

** Shall I be sad when so 
to my pupil?” said he, and 
the thousandth time. 

Long Jack was still at large. 


eat joy have come 
issed her hand for 


Mrs. Cornish really loved her daughter, and 
the battle between that love and her pride had 
such an effect on her health that Felix’s pro- 

sed European tour was prevented. Instead, 
Bisy sought the genial influences of the South, 
traveling from point to point by easy stages. 

Knowing nothing of the movements of Sibyl 
and her husband, chance brought the Cornishes 
to New Orleans within a day or two of the red- 


| letter day in Egbert’s life. 


Felix’s humiliation was unbounded. He stood 
before Egbert with bowed head, not looking 
into his face nor offering to take his hand. 

“T can not put my feelings into words,” he 
said. ‘“‘I never had a very happy gift that way. 
But I want you to know that Ihave such a sense 
of having wronged “hee that any attempt at 
reparation or reconciliation seems like an added 
insult. I feel like dirt under your feet. If you 
should put some oe: upon me f would not 
resent i. I believe I should feel better if you 
would kick me once or twice. ee myself en- 
tirely at your disposal. with meas you 
like.” 

a oh smiled. 

“Well, if it is left so entirely to me, I elect to 
bie you asa brother,” he said, extending his 

and. 

“By Jove! Idon’t deserve it, Stanhope—I 
swear I don’t!” exclaimed Felix, taking the hand 
rather sheepishly. 

“I think every one will indorse my disposal 
of the matter—not least of all, Adele. 
oe looked at Adele, and his face was a 
The girl now advanced with extended hand. 
She was as pale as death, but held her emotions 
in restraint witha strength that was marvelous. 

Felix took her hand and then they stood mute, 
neither able to utter a single word. 

This was a very different reception from that 
which he had received at the hands of his sis- 
ter, who had cast herself into his arms and 
nearly smothered him with tears and kisses— 
she who had always been so stately. But in his 
humility Felix felt that he deserved this and 
more. 

But he was overcome by a sense that Adele 
was lost to him forever, and letting her cold 
hand slip from his grasp he turned and left the 
room. 

Like a spirit the girl glided from the apart- 
ment by another door, and away to her room 
to cast herself on the floor in an agony of grie 
such as never had come to her, even in those 
oo days when her love-dream had been shat- 
te 


red. 

Egbert, Sibyl and Mrs. Cornish looked upon 
the strange behavior of the lovers in dismay. 

‘‘Now they must not begin to act foolish,” 
said Mrs. Cornish, with some impatience. 
“There is no objection to their marriage now, 
if they like each other. Where is Adele’s room? 
—I suppose she has gone to it. I will soon ar- 
ran er difficulty for her.” 

Mrs. Cornish had apologized to Egbert with 
a great deal of composure, defending her con- 
duct as justified by the unfortunate circum- 
stances then existing. Egbert had taken her 
condescension with a good grace, but now he 
did not want her to meddle with Adele. 

“Perhaps it would be better to let them 
alone,” he said, one “No doubt they will 
arrive at a mutual understanding the first time 
they are alone together.” 

But as Adele took pains to avoid a tete-a-tete 
interview, and Felix was too deep in the Valley 
of Humility to presume to seek one, they were 
never alone together until the night of the grand 
reception given at Mr. Craig’s house, and at- 
tended by all New Orleans. 

Late in the evening Felix happened to pass 
Mr. Craig’s library with Adele on his arm, and 
saw that the room was empty. Many of the 
guests had gone away, and most of those who 
remained were'gathered in the spacious parlors 
for a last dance. 

Almost, forcibl 


Felix drew his companion 
into the room an 


shut the door. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE LAST CLOUD DISSIPATED. 

‘ ADELE,” said Felix, facing her abruptly, ‘I 
can’t stand this. I’m eating my heart out. I 
know thatin my infernal pride I trampled on 

our love aud insulted you worse than I did 
Btanbone, if possible. But it ain’t like you to 
bear malice, and—and—I don’t know what. to 
say to you, but Pd rather be hanged for a thief 
than have you stand out against me like this. 


“‘ Adele, you know my heart is wrapped up in 
you. Won’t you let bygones be bygones, and 
comé back to me?” 

His voice broke and there were tears in his 
eyes as he extended his arms to her. 

The girl stood before him in dry-eyed agony, 
vainly essaying tospeak. She coughed to relieve 
the painful constriction of the throat. But she 
could only shake her head sadly. 

‘Have you ceased to love me?” cried Felix, in 
dismay. 

She shook her"head again. 

‘* No—it’s not that,” she managed to articulate. 

“Oh! if you still love me, you must forgive 
me. Come, my darling!” 

He advan with outstretched arms, but she 
shrunk"back, quivering from head to foot. 

* Adele!” he cried, in a hurt tone. 

She looked up at him, and by a mighty effort 
commanded her voice, though it was so hoarse 
as to be unrecognizable. 

“T saw you shoot at him! I saw him fall!” 

At that instant Felix saw what was between 
them. That terrible scene in the carriage on 
the dueling ground, when she had called him a 
murderer, rose before him. All eternity could 
not bridge that awful gulf. 

Covering ‘his face with his hands, Felix Cor- 
nish staggered back with a groan, as the door 
opened and Egbert entered with his wife on his 


arm, 

‘*‘ Ah! I beg your pardon,” he said, and would 
have retired. 

But Adele called: 

“No! Egbert! Egbert!” 

He turned, but before another word could 
be spoken there was an unexpected interruption. 
_ ‘Ah! Mr. Stanhope! Just the man I’m look- 
ing for! I want you first, since all this fuss, 
which has resulted in my being hunted like a 
beast, originated with you.” 

Long Jack stood within the room. The open 
window showed how he had gained ingress. 

As he spoke his arm went up, A a pistol- 
barrel gleamed in the gaslight. The next in- 
stant the room rung with a sharp report. 

Felix saw the threatening danger. He leaped 
before Egbert, throwing out his arms with a 
gesture that made his purpose of shielding him 
apparent to all. 

efore the room had ceased to echo with the 
report, Felix Cornish lay motionless on the floor. 

ibyl screamed and fainted, while Adele 
stood like one suddenly turned to stone. 

‘Ah! well, it’s just as well. Dll make you 
number two,” said Long Jack, aiming at Egbert, 
and firing a second time, 

But Egbert bad leaped to the library table, 
and was in the act of throwinga glass paper- 
weight at his murderous assailant. The rapid 
movement of bis body made Long Jack’s aim 
uncertain, and though the ball spoiled his dress 
coat, it did not so much as abrade the skin; but 
the missile he hurled at the murderer struck 
him fairly in the face, and knocked him almost 
senseless. Then, with a bound, Egbert was 
pe him, and after a brief struggle Jack was 
disarmed and helpless. 

The guests who came flying into the room 
found Adele with Felix’s head pillowed in her 
lap. She looked up at them in a mute, dazed 
he een 

hysician being of the party made an im- 
mediate examination of Felix’s breast. 

“Friends,” he said, looking up, ‘the man is 
only stunned. The ball has ranged along a rib. 
eee Pare must have turned it from its 
course. ! here it is. Why, it’s a shattered 
daguerreotype. Of— Ah! Miss Stanhope, I 
beg your pardon.” 

e handed the wreck to Adele. Mechanically 
she took it from him, saw the efligy of herselt, 
and then everything got dark. 


“Where is Felix?” 
They were her first words on recovering con- 
sciousness in the room whither they hadborde 


er. 

_When they told Felix that she had called for 
him, you ought to have seen his face! 

By Egbert’s contrivance every one left the 
room before Felix entered it. He fell on his 
knees beside the bed. It brought his face close 
to hers. He had seen the invitation in her eyes. 

‘“When you asked me to take you back, I 
shook my head. Now, will you be more gener- 
ous and—take me?” 

“Ob, my darling!” 


M. Bourdoine, his long search done, has foun 
a restful home with his loved pupil; and never 
had children such a jolly old man to trot them 
on his foot as does hers. 


Egbert still wears gloves in company, but in | 


the privacy of his little family circle he removes 
them; and Sibyl has her dewy lips to 
his scarred so often that all the bantu 
sensation of that letter F has been drawn out. 
(THE HAPPY END.) 
P. 8.—Felix’s boy has just come to town, and 
he calls him ‘Egbert. : : 
(A HAPPIER END.) 
P, P. S.—Egbert has his revenge. He calls his 
Felix! 
(THE HAPPIEST END OF ALL!) 
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For School Exhibitions and Home Entertainments. 


Nos. 1 to 22 inclusive. 


15 to 25 Popular Dialogues and Dramas in each book, Each volume 100 12mo pages, sent 


post-paid, on receipt of price, TEN CENTS. 


BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, No. 98 William St, N. Y, 


These volumes have been prepared with especial reference to their availability for Exhibitions, being adapted to 
schools and parlors with or without the furniture of a stage, and suited to SCHOLARS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


of every age, both male and female. 


It is fair to assume that no other books in the market, at any price, contaip 


se many useful and available dialogues and dramas of wit, pathos, humor and sentiment. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 1. 


Meeting of the Muses. For nine young ladies. 

Baiting a Live Englishman. For three boys. 

Tasso’s Coronation. For male and female. 

Fashion, For two ies. 

‘The rehearsal. For six bo: 

Wich will you Choose? For two boys. 

The Qucen of May. For two little girls. 

The Tea-Party. For four ladies. 

Three Scenes in Wedded Life. For male and female. 

Mrs. Sniffles’s Confession. For male and female. 

The Mission of the Spirits. For five young ladies. 

Hobnobbing. For five sg ers. 

The Secret of Success. For three speakers. 

Yo America. For three males and two females, 

Josephine’s Destiny. For four females, one male. 

The ay. of the Duel. For three male speakers, 

Dogmatism. For three male speakers. 

The Ignorant Confounded. For two boys. 

The Fast ¥: Man. For two males, 

The Year's Reckoning. Twelve females, one male. 

The Village bein One Gentleman, For eight females 
ne 6. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 2. 


The Genius of Liberty. Two males and one female, 
Cinderella; or, the Little Glass Slipper. 
Doing Good and Saying Bad. For several characters, 
The Golden Rule. For two males and two females. 
The Gift of the Fairy Queen. For several females. 
Taken in and Done for. For two characters. 
Country Aunt’s Visit to the City. Several characters. 
The Two Romans. Fortwo males. 
T the Characters.” For three males. 
The Happy Family. For several “ animals.” 
The Rainbow. For several characters. 
How to write “‘ Popular” Stories. For two males. 
The New and the Old. For two males. 
A Sensation at Last. For two males. 
The Greenhorn, For two males. 
The Three Men of Science. For four males, 
The Old "8: Wil For four males. 
The Little ophers. For two little girls. 
How to Find an Heir. For five males. 
e Virtues. For six young ladies. 
A Connubial Eclogue. 
For five males and one female. 


The Public Meeti 


The Enylish Trav: er. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 3. 


The May Queen. For an entire school. 
Dress Reform Convention. For ten females. 


Keeping Bad Com r,. A Farce, For five males. 
a Under Dittoalties: Two males, one female. 
Nati 
Cook. For two males. 
Same. Second Scene. For two males. 


Representatives. A Burlesque. Four males. 
the Draft. For numerous maies. 
For two males and two females. 
mans. For two males. 
peepee ay Ae er Feather. Four males, one female, 
The Call. A Recitative. For one male, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 4. 
The Frost King. For ten or more persons. 
Starting in Life. For three males and two females. 
Faith, Hope and Charity. For three little girls. 
Darb: and: Joan. For two males and one female. 
The May. A Floral Fancy. For six little girls. 
The Enchanied Princess, 2 males, several females. 
Honor to Whom Honor is Due. 7 males and 1 female. 
The Gentle Client. Several males and one female. 
Phrenolo; A Discussion. For twenty males, 
The Stubbletown Volunteer. 2 males and 1 female. 
A Scene from ‘Paul Pry.” For four males. 
The Charms. For three males and one female. 
Bee, Clock and Broom. For three little girls. 
The Right way. A Callogny. For two boys. 
What the ger Says. For two males, 
The Crimes of Dress. A Soy. For two boys. 
The Reward of Benevolence. Yor four males. 
The Letter. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 5. 


The Three Guesses. For school or parlor. 
Sentiment. A “ Three Persons’”’ Farce. 

Behind the Curtain. For males and females. 

The Eta Pi Society. For five boys and a teacher. 
Examination Day. For several female characters. 
Trading in “‘ Traps.’’ For several males. 

The Schoolboys’ Tribunal. For ten boys. 

A Loose Tongue. For several males and females. 
How Not to Get an Answer. For two females. 
Putting on Airs. A Colloquy. For two males. 
The Straight Mark. For several boys. 

Two ideas of Life. A Colloquy. For ten girls. 
Extract from Marino Faliero. 
Ma-try-Money. An Acting Charade, 

The Six Virtues. For six young ladies. 

The Irishman at Home. Yor two males. 
Fashionable Requirements. For three are 
A Bevy of I’s (Eyes). For eight or less little girls. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 6, 


The Way They Kept a Secret. For male and females, 
The Poet under Difficulties. For five males. 

William Tell. For a whole school. 

Woman's Rights. For seven females and two males. 
Allis not Gold that Glittees. For male and females. 
The Generous Jew. For six males. 

Shopping. For three males and one female. 

The Two Counselors. For three males. 

The Votaries of Folly. For a number of females. 
Aunt Betsy’s Beaux. For four females and two makes. 
The Libel Suit. For two females and one male. 
Santa Claus. For a number of boys. 

Christmas Fairies. For several little girls, 

The Three Rings. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 7. 
The Two egeare. For fourteen females. 


The Earth-Child in F: -Land. For girls. 
© females, one male. 


Twenty Years Hence, 


The Way to Windham. For two males. 
Woman. A Poetic Passage at Words. Two boys. 
The ’Ologies. A Colloquy. For two males. 
How to Get Rid of a Bore. For several boys. 
Boarding-School. For two males and two females, 
Plea for the Pledge. For two males. 
The Ills of Dram-Drinking. For three boys. 
True Pride. A COEEY. For two females. 
The Two Lecturers. For numerous males. 
Two Views of Life. A Colloquy. For two females. 
The Rights of Music. For two females. 
A Hopeless Case. A bod Se Verse. Two girls. 
The Would-be School-Teacher. For two ies. 
Come to Life too Soon. For three males. 
EN oso on Ye little * ie 

rue Dignity. ‘olloquy. For two 
Grief too Expensive. Oe: two males. ae 
Hamlet and the Ghost. For two persons. 
Little Red Ri Hood. For two females, 
New ee vent i of an Old Rule. Boys and uss 
Colored Cousins. A Colloquy. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 8. 


The Fairy School. For a number of girls. 

The Enrolling Officer. For three girls and two boys. 

The Base-ball Enthusiast. For three boys. 

The Girl of the Period. For three girls. 

The Fowl Rebellion. For two males and one female 
low but Sure, For several males and two females. 

udle’s Velocipede. For one male and one female 

The res. For several small children, 

The T: of Peter Sloper. For seven boys. 

Getting a Photograph. For males and females. 

The Society for General Improvement. Fer girls. 

A Nobleman in Disguise. girls and six boys. 

Great ectations. For two boys. 

Playing School. For five females and four males. 

Clothes for the Heathen. For one male and one fe 


male. 
A Hard Case. For three boys. 
Ghosts. For ten females and one male. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 9. 


Advertising for pale. For a number of females. 
America to England, Greeting. For two boys, 
The Old and the New. For four females and one 


male. 
Choice of Trades. For twelve little boys. 
The Lap-Dog. For two females. 

The Victim. For four females and one male. 

The Duelist. For two boys. 

The True Philosophy. For females and males. 

A Good Education. For two females. 

The Law of Human Kindness. For two females. 
Spoiled Children. For a mixed school. 

Brutus and Cassius. 

Coriolanus and Aufidius. 

The New Scholar. For a number of girls. 

The Self-made Man. For three males. 

The May Queen ito. 2). For aschool. 

Mrs. d’s Economy. For four boys and three 


is, 
Should Women be Given the Ballot For boys.’ 


ee Oe ae ae a — ane eee 


+The Fatal Mistake. 


—————Sse 


Dime Dialogues, No, 10. 


Mrs. Mark Twain’s Shoe. One male and.one female. 


The Old Fiag. School Festival. For three boys. 
The Court of Folly.. For many girls. 

Great Lives. _ For six boys and six girls. 
Scandal. For numerous males and females, 
The Light of Love. For two boys. 

The lower Children. For twelve girls. 

The Deaf Uncle.. For three boys, 

A Discussion. For two boys. 

Yhe Rehearsal. Wor a school, 

The True Way. For three boys andone girl. 

A Practical Life Lesson. For three girls. 

The Monk and the Soldier. 
1776-1876. School Festival. 
Lord Dundreary’s Visit. 
Witches in the Cream. 
Frenchman. Charade, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 11. 


Appearances are very Deceitful. For six boys. 

6 Conundrum Family For male and female, 
Curing Betsy. For three males and four females. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. For five characters. 


For two bo; 
For two girls. 


joys. 


Yor 3 girls and 8 boys. 
Numerous characters. 


The Way to Do it and Not to Doit. For three females. 
How to Become Healthy, ete. For male andfemale. 


The Only True Life. Tor two girls. 
Classic Colloquies. For two boys. 

I. Gustavus Vasa and Cristiern. 

Il. Tamerlane and Bajazet. ¥ 
Fashionable Dissipation. For two little girls. 
A School Charade, For two boys and two girls. 
Jean Ingelow’s “ Songs of Seven.” For seven girls. 
A Debate. For four boys. 

yged Dick’s Lesson. For three boys. 

School Charade, with Tableau. 
A Very Questionable Story. For two boys. 
A Sell. kor three males. 
The Real Gentleman. Jor two boys. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 12. 


Yankee Assurance. For several characters. 
Boarders Wanted, For several characters. 
When I was Young. For two girls. 

@ Most Precious Heritage. For two boys. 
The Double Cure. 
The Flower-garden Fairies. 
Jemima’s Novel. 
Beware of the Widows. 
A Family not to Pattern After. 
lw to Man-age. an acting charges 

@ Vacation Escapade. For four bo 
That Naughty ig For three females and a male. 

-cap. An acting charade. é ws 
Allis not Gold that Glitters. Acting prover b. 
Sic Transit Gloria Mundi. Acting charade. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 18. 


Two O'clock in the Morning. Yor three males. 

An Indignation Meeting. lor several females. 

pefore Sud Behind the Scenes. 
1€ Noblest Boy. y 

Blue Beard. x tinoes Piece. For girls end boys. 

Not so Bad as it Seems. For several characters. 

A Curbstone Moral. For two males and female. 

Sense ys. Sentiment. For Parlor and Exhibition. 

Worth, not Wealth. For four boys aud a teacher. 

No such Word as Fail. For several males. 

The Sleeping Beauty. For a school. 

An Innocent Intrigue. Two males and a female. 

Old Nably, the Fortune-teller. For three girls. 

Boy-talk. “lor several little boys. _ 

Mother is Dead. For several little girls. 

A Practical Illustration, For two boys and girl. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 14. 


Mrs. Jonas Jones, For three gents and two ladies. 
The Born Genius. For four gents. 
ore'than One Listener. For four gents and lady. 
Who on Airth is He? For three girls. 
The Right not to be a Pauper. For two boys. 
Woman Nature Will Out. For a girls’ school. 
Benedict and Bachelor. For two boys. 
@ Cost of a Dress. For five persons. 
ee Surprise Party. For six Hieile girls — 
ractical Demonstration. For L 
Refinement. Acting charade. Several characters. 
Conscience the Arbiter. For lady and gent. 
How to Make Mothers ge a For two girls. 
A Conclusive A’ ent. For two boy speakers. 
Woman’s Blindness. For three girls. 
Rum’s Work. ‘emperance). For four gents. 
‘or two young es. 
yes and Nose. For one gent and one lady. 
Retribution. For a number of boys. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 15. 


The Fairies’ Escapade. ‘Numerous characters. 
A Poet's Perplexities. For six gentlemen. 
‘. Home Cure. For two ladies and one gent. 
The Good there is in Wach. A number of boys. 
Gentleman or Monkey. For two boys. 
The Little Philosopher. For two little girls. 
Aunt Polly’s Lesson. For four ladies, 
A Wind-fall. Acting Charade. For a number. 
Will it Pay? For two boys. 
6 Heir-at-law. For numerous males. 
Don’t Believe What You Hear. For three ladies, 
Safety Rule. Yor three ladies, 


For five little girls. 


For three girls. 


For 2 males and 2 females. 


For two males and four females. 
For three males and two females. 
For ten characters. 


's and teacher. 


Several characters. 
A number of boys and teacher. 


THE STANDARD DIME DIALOGUES—Continued. 


The Chief’s Resolve. Extract. For two males. 
Testing her Friends. lor several characters. 
The Foreigner’s Troubles. For two ladies. 

The Cat Without an Owner. Several characters, 
Natural Selection. For three gentlemen. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 16. 


Polly Ann. For four ladies and one 
The Meeting of the Win For a school. 

The Good They Did. For six ladies. 

The Boy Who Wins. For six gentlemen. 
Good-by Day. A Colloquy. For three girls. 
The Sick Well Man. Yor three boys. ; 
The Investigating Committee. Wor nine ladies, 
A “Corner” in Rogues. For four boys. 

The Imps of the Trunk Room, 
The Boasters. 


entleman, 


For five girls. 
A Colloquy. For two little girls. 


Kitty’s Funeral. For several little girls. 
Stratagem. Charade. For several characters. 
Testing Her Scholars. For numerous scholars. 


The World is What We Make It. 


For two girls. 
The Old and the New. 


For gentleman and lady. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 17. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEECHES AND DIALOGUES, 


To be Happy You Must be Good. For two little girls 
and one boy, 

Evanescent Glory. For a bevy of boys. 

The Little Peacemaker. For two little girls. 

What Parts Friends. For two little girls. 

Martha Washington Tea Party. Yor five little girls 
in old-timé ¢ostume. 

The Evil There is init, For two young boys. 

Wise and Foolish Little Girl. For two girls. 

A Child’s Inquiries. For small child and teacher. 

The Cooking Club. For two giris and others. 

How to doit. For two boys. 

A Hundred Years to Come. For boy and girl. 

Don’t Trust Faces. For several small boys. 

Above the Skies. For two small girls, 

The True Heroism. For three little boys. 


] 
Give Us Little Boys a Chance; The Story of the Plum 


Pudding; Tl Be a Man; A Little Girl's Rights 
Speech; Johnny’s Opinions of Grandmother; The 
BoastingdHen; He Knows der Rest; A Small Boy’s 
View of Corns; Robby’s Sermon; Nobody’s Child; 
Nutting at Grandpa Gray Little Boy’s View of 
How Columbus Discovered America; Little Girl’s 
View; Little Boy’s Speech on Time; A Little 
Boy's Pocket; The pe Murder; Robby Rob’s 
Second Sermon; How the Baby Came; A Boy's 
Observations: 
The Creownin’ Glory; Baby Lulu; Josh Billings on 
the Bumble-bee, Wren, Alligator; Died Yesterday; 
The Chicken’s Mistake; The Heir Apparent; De- 
liver Us from Evil; Don’t Want to be Good; Only a 
Drunken Fellow; The Two Little Robins; Be Slow 
to Condemn; A Nonsense Tale; Little Boy’s Decla- 
mation; A Child's Desire; Bogus; The Goblin Cat; 


are They? A Boy’s View; The Twenty Frogs; Go- 
ing to School; A Morning Bath; The Girl of Dun- 
dee; A Fancy; In the Sunlight; The New-laid Bgg; 
The Little Musician; Idle Ben; Pottery-man; Then 
and Now, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 18. 


Fairy Wishes, Several characters, male and female. 

No Rose Without a Thorn. Two males, one female. 

Too Greedy by Half. For three males, 

One Good Turn Deserves Another, Tor six ladies, 

Courting Melinda. For three boys and one lady. 

The New Scholar. For several boys. 

The Little Intercessor. For four ladies. 

Antecedents. For three gentlemen and three ladies. 

Give a Dog a Bad Name. For four gentlemen, 

itl Staten Wishes. For six little girls, 

Lost Charlie: or, the Gipsy’s Revenge. 
ous characters. 

A little Tramp. For three little boys. 

Hard Times. For two gentlemen and four ladies. 

The Lesson Well Worth Learning. For two males 
and two females. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 19. 


An Awful Mystery. Fortwo females and two males. 

Contentment. Yor five little boys. 

Who are the Saints? For three young girls, 

Caiicrais Uncle. For three males and three fe 
males. 

Be Kind to the Poor. A little folks’ play. 

How Peonie are Insured. A ‘ duet.’? 

Mayor. Acting Charade. For four characters. 

The Smoke Fiend, For four boys. 

A Kindergarten Dialogue. For a Christmas Festival. 

Personated by seven characters. 

The Use of Study. For three girls. 

The Refined Simpletons. For four ladies. 

Remember Benson, For three males. 

Modern Education. Three males and one female. 

Mad With Too Much Lore. For three males. 

The Fairy’s Warning. Dress Piece. For two girls. 

Aunt Eunice’s Experiment, For several. 

The Mysterious G. G. For two females and one 


male. 
We'll Have to Mortgage the Farm. For one male 
and two females. 


An Old-Fashioned Duet, 
The Auction. Tor numerous characters. 


For numer 


he New Slate; A Mother's Love; } 


owe 
en a 


Dime Dialogues, No. 20. 


The Wrong Man. For three males and three females, 
Afternoon Calls. For two little girls. 

Ned's Present. For four boys. 

Judge Not. For teacher and several scholars. 
Telling Dreams. Yor four little folks. 

Saved by Love. For two boys. 


} Mistaken Identity. For two males and three females 
Couldn't Read English. For three males, one female. 


A Little Vesuvius. For six little girls. 

“Sold.” For three boys. 

An Air Castle. For five males and three females. 

City Manners and Country Hearts. For three girls 
and one boy. 

The Silly Dispute. For two girls and teacher. 

Not One There! For four male characters. 

Foot-print. For numerous characters. 

Keeping Boarders. For two females and three males, 

A Cure for Good. For one lady and two gentlemen. 

The Credulous Wise-Acre. For two males, 


Dime Dialogues, No, 21. 


A Successful Donation Party. For several. 

Out of Debt Out of Danger. For three males and 
three females. 

Little Red Riding Hood. For two children, 

How She Made Him Propose. <A duet. 

The House on the Hill. For four females. 

Evidence enough. For two males. 

Worth and Wealth. For four females 

Watertall. Yor several. 

Mark we Hage, 4 Return. For four males, 

Cinderella. For several children. 

Too Much for Aunt Matilda. For three females, 

Wit against Wile. For three females and one male, 

A Sudden Recovery. For three males. 

The Double Stratagem, For four females. 

Counting Chickens Before They were Hatched. For 
four males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 22. 


The Derk Cupid. For three Gentlemen and two 

adies, 

That Ne’er-do-Well. Two males and two females. 

High Art. For two girls. 

we Adventures. For two boys. 

The King’s Supper. For four girls, 

A Practical Exemplification. For two boys. 

Titania’s Banquet. For a number of girls. 

Monsieur Thiers in America, For four boys. 

Doxy's ery For three females and a uum- 
ber of “ incidentals.” 

A Frenchman. For two ladies and one gentleman, 

Boys Will Be Boys. For two boys and one girl. 

A Rainy Day. For three young ladies. 

God Is Love. _ For a number of scholars. 

The Way He Managed. For two males, two femalvs. 


i | Fandango. For various characters, white and other 
Qub-a-dub; Calumny; Little Chatterbox; Where | i 


wise. 
The Little Doctor. For two tiny girls. 
A Sweet Revenge. For four boys. 


A May Day. For three little girls, 

ae The Sublime to The Ridiculous. For fourteen 
males. 

Heart Not Face. For five boys. + 


Dime Dialogues, No, 23. 


Rhoda Hunt's Remedy. For three females, one male. 

Hans Schmidt’s Recommend. Yor two males. 

Spee and Grumble. For two little boys. 

The Phantom Doughnuts. For six females. 

Does it i For six males. 

Company Manners and Home Impoliteness. For two 
males, two females and two children. 

The Glad Days, For two little boys. 

Unfortunate Mr. Brown. For one male, six females. 

The Real cost. For two girls. 

A Bear Garden, For three males and two females, 

The Busy Bees. For four little girls. 

Checkmate. For numerous characters, 

School-Time. For two little girls. 

Deathaene. Two principal characters and adjuncts, 

Dross and Gold. Several characters, male and female. 

Confound Miller. For three males and two females. 

Ignorance vs. Justice. For eleven males. 

Pedants All. For four males, 


Dime Dialogues, No, 24, 


The Goddess of Liberty. For nine young ladies. 

The Three Graces. Yor three little girls 

The Music Director. For seven males. 

A Strange Secret. For three girls. 

An Unjust Man. For four males. 

The Shop Girl’s Victory. For 1 male and 3 females. 

The Psychometiser, For 2 gentlemen and 2 ladies. 

Mean Is No Word For It. For four ladies. 

ens & <p aenoe Leann oreo of both Panin 

© Peace-makers. ven yo 

The Six Brave Men. For six boys. 4 

Have You Heard the News? A gossip’s catastrophe. 

The True Queen, A colloquy in verse, 2 young ais. 
ht Mistake, 4 males, 1 female, and several 

a es. 

Lazy and nay Adialoguein rhyme, 10 little fellows. 


The Old and the Young. 1 gentleman 1littl 
That Postal Card. For 8 lading and 1 aeee 
school 


Mother Goose and Her Household. A wl 
fancy dress dialogue and travestie, 


{2 For sale by all Newsdealers, everywhere, or will be sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price, ten cents, 
BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William Street, New York. 
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FIRESIDE LIBRARY 


& Of Notable Works by Notable Authors. Beautifully printed in the lar folio form, in clear, open type ; each 
y issue a complete novel and sold at the uniform price of TEN CE. EACH. io double price on double or extra 
size numbers. THE CHEAPEST LIBRARY EVER PUBLISHED! 


1 Was Sue His Wire? Mrs. Mary R. Crowell... 
2 Firerne From Love. By Harriet Irving. . 

3 Dip He Love Her? Bartley T. Campbell. 

4 A Srrance Woman. By Rett Winwood. .... 
6 Two Grris’ Lives. By Mrs. Mary R. Crowell.. 
7-8 Lapy AupLEY’s Srcrer. Miss M. E. Braddon. 
9 Tae War or Hearts. Corinne Cushman 

10 LicHTon Granar. Miss M. E. Braddon. ..... 
11 Tue Fatse Wipow. Mrs. J. D. Burton. ...... 
12-18 Lost ror Love. Miss M. E. Braddon. 
14-15 Toruers or THE Sxa. By Victor Hugo...... 


16 Tue QvuapRooNn. By Catharine A Warfield.... : 


17-18 Uncix Stuas. By J. 8. Le Fanu 
19-20 Deap-SzA Fruir. Miss M. E. Braddon 


21-22 Lrrruz Kate Kirsy. F, W. Robinson....... 1 


23 Sowine THE Winp. Mrs. Mary R. Crowell..... 
24-25 Brrps or Prey. Miss M. E. Braddon 
26 Tat Boy or Norcort’s. Charles Lever. ... 
27-28 CHaRLoTTE’s INHERITANCE. Miss Braddon. 
29 A Grrau’s Heart. By Rett Winwood ... 


Ny | 
80-31 Rep as A Rose 1s Sue. Rhoda Broughton. : 


32 Tue Lity or St. Erne. By Mrs. Crow 

33 SrraANGELY Web. By Mrs. J. D. Burton 

34 THe Gipsy Brive. M. E. O. Malen. 

35 ANNIE TEMPLE. By Rev. J. H. Tehen. 

36 Wirnovr Mercy. By Bartley T. Campbell... 
87 Buack Eyes AND Biue. Corinne Cushman.... 
38 Brave BARBARA. By Corinne Cushman 


1 
39 A DanGEeRous WomAN. By Margaret Blount... 


40 Ovrpa’s Love. By Henrietta E. DeConde... . 


41 Lost: A Wire. By Corinne Cushman... ...... 1 


42 Winnina Ways. By Margaret Blount ....... 

43 A Woman’s Huart. By Mrs. M. V. Victor... 

44 Tue Deap Lurrer. By Seeley Regester.. .. 10c 

45 Lorp LIste’s DAUGHTER. a C. M. Braeme,, 10c 
of ‘Dead Letter.” 10¢ 


50 Love 1v A Maze. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet 
51 Carnomina. By Dr. J..H. Robinson 
62 A Romance or a Poor Youne Giri. Mrs. Ellet 10c 
58 Tae Lockep Heart. By Corinne Cushman... 10c 
54 Tue Pring or THE Downes. Margaret Blount. 
55 A Srraner Girt. By Albert W. Aiken. .... 
56 Tue Prerry Puritan. By Parson’s Daughter.. 
57 Dip Sue Srv? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell... 
58 Dousty Drvorcep. By Jenny Davis Burton.. 
59 A WickED Woman. By Lillie Devereux Blake.. 
60 BLinD BARBARA’s SECRET. Mary G. Halpine.. 
61 AN AMERICAN QuEEN. By Grace Mortimer... 
6? Maraoun, THE STRANGE. By Wm. M. Turner. 
63 Wirz or Wipow. By Rett Winwood yin! 
64 THe CreoLe Cousins. By Philip S. Warne... 
65 Pursuep To THE ALTAR. By Cushman 10c 
66 Tae TerRIBLe TRUTH. By Jenuie D. Burton. 
67 E.xa@ant Eapert. By Philip 8. Warne. | 
Lapy Heixn’s Vow; or, Toe MorHeEr’s SECRET. 
By Mrs, E. F. Ellet. Ready July 15th 10ce 
For sale by al! newsdealers, or sent, postage paid. 
on receipt of twelve cents. BEADLE AND ADAMS, 
Publishers, 98 William street, N. Y. 
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The Masked Bride; or, Wi Suz Marry Hm. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

Was It Love? or, CoLLe@IAns AND SWEETHEARTS. By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 

The Girl Wife; or, Tae True and THE Fatsx. By Bartley T. Campbell. 

A Brave Heart; or, SrarTuinety Srranae. By Arabella Southworth. 

Bessie Raynor, the Work Girl. By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 

The Secret Marriage; or, A Ducness In Spire or Hersetr. By Sara Claxton. 

A Daughter of Eve; or, Biivvep sy Love. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

Heart to Heart; or, Far Payius’ Love. By Arabella Southworth. 

Alone in the World 3; or, Taz YounG Man’s Warp. By the author of “‘ Clifton.” 

A Pair of Gray Eyes; or, Tae Emeratp Neckuace. By Rose Kennedy. 

Entangled; or, A Dancrrovs Game. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

His Lawful Wife; or, Myra, THe Cutty or Apoprion. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 

Madcap, the Little Quakeress. By Corinne Cushman. 

Why I Married Him: or, THe Woman in Gray. By Sara Claxton. 

A Fair Face; or, Our tn THE Wortp. By Bartley T. Campbell. 

Trust Her Not; or, Taz Trug Kyicur. By Margaret Leicester. 

A Loyal Lover; or, Tae Lasr or THE Grispretus. By Arabella Southworth. 

His Idol; or, THe Itt-Srarrep Marriage. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

The Broken Betrothal; or, Love versus Hatz. By Mary Grace Halpine. 

Orphan Nell, the Orange Girl; or, Taz Wrtcues or New York. Agile Penne. 

Now and Forever; or, Way Di Sar Marry Him. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

The Bride of an Actor. By the author of “ Alone in the World,” etc., etc. 

Leap Year; or, Way Sae Proposep. By Sara Claxton. 

Her Face Was Her Fortune. By Eleanor Blaine. 

Only a Schoolmistress; or, Her UnToip Secret. By Arabella Southworth. 

Without a Heart: or, WALKING on THE Brink. By Prentiss Ingraham. 

Was She a Coquette? or, A Srranece Courtsnrr. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

Sybil Chase: or, THe GamsiEeR’s Wire. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 

For Her Dear Sake: or, Savep rrom Himseir. By Sara Claxton. 

The Bouquet Girl: or, A Mimuion or Monry. By Agile Penne. 

A Mad Marriage: or, Tar Iron Wit. By Mrs. Mary A. Dennison. 

Mirianna, the Prima Donna: or, Roses anp Lies. By A. Southworth. 

The Three Sisters: or, THz Mystery or Lorp Cua.rort. By Alice Fleming. 

The Rejected Heart: or, Tue Rrvat Cousins. By Mary Grace Halpine. 

A ee ae of Convenience: or, Was He A Count. By Sara Claxton. 
Ready July 12th. 

Sinned Against: or, Taz WiTHRop Prive. By Clara Augusta. Ready July 19, 

Sir Archer’s Bride: or, Taz Queen or His Heart. By Arabella Southworth, 
Ready July 26th. 


For sale by all Newsdealers. BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William St, N. Y. 
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